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CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENTS IN SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS AS A MEANS OF 
PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES* 


RICHARD E. RUTLEDGE 
Director of Research and Auxiliary Agencies, Oakland Public Schools 


Significant Movements Which Have Necessitated Radical 
Curriculum Adjustments in Secondary Schools 


bik N THE past twenty years there has been a tremendous increase 
‘ (¢ in the percentage of the total population continuing education 
rho high school. At the beginning of this period the high 
A school group, or at least that part of the high school popula- 
“ tion which remained until graduation, constituted a selected 
portion of the population with regard to academic ability. In many states, 
as shown by such well-known studies as those of Counts, Book, and Col- 
vin, it is even yet far above average in intelligence. The major aim of 
this group of students was college entrance, and the only feasible cur- 
riculum to offer was one composed of the traditional subjects accepted for 
college entrance. As the middle third of the population began to demand 
high school training, assisted by the provision of federal aid for trade, 
agricultural and home economics training, a second major type of cur- 
riculum developed which might be called the vocational. In the past few 
years, even the lowest third of the population has entered the high school 
and is demanding an education suited to its needs. These high school 
population increases are the natural result of a number of factors, among 
which may be mentioned the increase of the compulsory school age, which, 
in California, is sixteen for every child and eighteen for juveniles who 
are unemployed. Legislation of this type indicates a widespread belief 
in the value of secondary education for every child. The significance of 
the movement is not in the demand for opportunity for each child to 
attempt a specialized type of training if he so desires, but in the assump- 
tion that there can be developed educational activities on the secondary 
level appropriate to the needs of each child. There is also a very notice- 
able demand on the part of employers for high school graduation on the 
part of all young employees taken into their business, since most indus- 
tries today look to their low-grade positions to supply the human materials 
for training for more responsible positions. In many large concerns it 
is a stated policy of the concern to fill all higher positions by promotion. 

The holding power of the Oakland public schools illustrates the tre- 


mendous increase in the holding power of the secondary schools of a 
typical American city: 





*Address before the California Educational Research Association, Northern Section, 
at Fresno, April 24, 1931. 
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TasBLe I, 
Hoitpinc Power oF THE OAKLAND Pustic SCHOOLS 
Number of Pupils in Each Grade per 100 Pupils in Average of Grades 2-4 
8 


Grades 2-4 5 6 7 9 10 1l 12 
No. of Pupils 
1926-27... 100 95.7 922 95 951 977 689 545 41.6 
1927-28............... 100 919 923 975 9%%0 1066 719 559 464 
ae . 10 94 873 99 93.7 1003 8&3 656 523 
1929-30............. 100 922 925 1018 1009 1010 9.7 #728 ~=# 61:5 
es 100 1023 956 1012 976 105.7 9947 #=783 661 


It will be noted from Table I that the ninth-grade enrollment is as large as the 
average enrollment in primary grades, and that in the four-year period the ratio 
of twelfth-grade enrollment to the average enrollment in primary grades has in- 
creased from 41.6 per 100 to 66.1 per 100, or an increase of 59 per cent in that single 
four-year period. 

The result of this influx of students into the secondary schools has 
meant that the average level of intelligence has dropped almost in pro- 
portion to the rate of increase of the high school population. Assuming 
that the students pursuing college-preparatory work twenty years ago were 
of at least as high mental ability as the students pursuing these subjects 
today, we would estimate the mean intelligence quotient of the high school 
students of that day at about 112. A recent study of the distribution of 
intelligence quotients of the senior high school population in the Oakland 
public schools shows a mean of only 102.2. By curricula, the means are 
as follows: 














College Preparatory Course...... woh 13 
ST NII discs cesctstarmnseenesenesions 96.7 
Commercial Course ~ - 99.0 
Smith-Hughes Shop Course... shiiatleeaciaietiadlesaibinant 92.6 





In the commercial-course group, half of the total enrollment is below 
average in mental ability, and in the Smith-Hughes shop course almost 
two-thirds below average, yet in these vocational fields the traditional 
course of study has been designed to meet the demand for only the highest 
type of skilled workers; as, for example, stenography in the commercial 
field, when numerous studies show that the ability required for the mastery 
of stenography is of approximately the same type as that demanded for 
mastery of academic work, such as foreign languages. The traditional 
courses in commercial and shop subjects, therefore, meet the curriculum 
demands of only one-half to one-third of the students enrolled in them. 

Trend Toward Vocational Training. Vast economic and industrial 
changes have been taking place in recent years, especially with reference 
to the increased mechanization of industry, with the result that the time 
required for training workers in many industries has been reduced from 
a four- or five-year apprenticeship to the brief period of one to three 
weeks required for mastery of a specific machine or factory operation. 
At a recent meeting of the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Mr. Cummins of the Detroit Technical High School stated that of six 
thousand workers in the automobile trades only two hundred and sixty-six 
were engaged in trades in which an apprenticeship was necessary for en- 
trance, and that these two hundred and sixty-six journeymen had only 
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twelve apprentices. Commercial and clerical occupations constitute the 
work of 70 per cent of the employed graduates of the high schools of 
Oakland of the past three years, regardless of the course pursued in high 
school. Accurate data are not available as to the proportion of these 
workers who are required to have a mastery of stenography, typing, or 
other skills, but undoubtedly large numbers are employed in selling posi- 
tions, in stock rooms, and similar work which requires little preparatory 
training. The intensive vocational training required for entrance to 
skilled trades and to the higher types of commercial work is now being 
offered in most cases in special trade schools in which students may enroll 
upon dropping out of high school or after graduation. The rapidity of 
the elimination of the vocational work from regular high schools is illus- 
trated by the enrollment data from the Oakland public schools, which 
shows that in 1927-28 there were fifteen hundred and forty-four pupils 
enrolled in Smith-Hughes classes in regular high schools, while in 1930-31 
there were but seven hundred and twenty-eight pupils enrolled in these 
courses. Enrollment in special trade and vocational schools has grown 
from a negligible number to two thousand in the same period, and large 
numbers of those enrolled are high school graduates. It appears that 
the trend is toward vocational training with an immediate employment 
objective, after high school graduation. Vocational education, then, seems 
to be moving into a position of a training field supplementary to high 
school training. 


At the same time that industry is refusing to employ persons with less 
training than complete high school education, it is not demanding that this 
education be vocational. Also, the proportion of the high school popula- 
tion graduating from college-preparatory work is constantly decreasing in 
the Oakland public schools; for example, the Follow-up Report of High 
School Graduates shows that the percentage of graduates in the June 
classes who had taken college-preparatory work decreased from fifty in 
June, 1927, to forty-two in June, 1930. These facts indicate the necessity 
for expansion of the general curriculum. 


Demands of Lay Citizens. Another movement which is increasingly 
influencing the secondary curriculum is the demand from groups of lay 
citizens to participate in the formulation of the educational program. The 
changes in the social order and dissatisfaction with some of the results 
of representative government have brought a continuously growing de- 
mand from responsible groups of citizens that democracy be improved by 
better training for citizenship. The results of this demand can be seen 
in the tendency of schools to educate high school students for participa- 
tion in government through discussion of political issues, participation in 
elections, courses in social problems, and other instructional programs. 
From the same source comes a demand for education for leisure. With 
shortened hours of labor and especially with large amounts of unem- 
ployment the amount of leisure time has increased. It is evident, how- 
ever, that many of our people spend their leisure time in ways that seem 
unprofitable to most of our observers. Some high schools have definitely 
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met the demands in this field through expansion of the offerings in the 
fine arts, revised physical education programs, and a rich program of club 
activities which have led to the development of worth-while avocational 
interests. Successful programs of this sort, however, are not found 
generally and must be emphasized in the secondary school of the future. 


Vocational Interest of Children Not Reliable Guides. Studies in the 
field of psychology indicate that the vocational interests of children in their 
teens are not reliable guides to their probable final choice of occupations, 
and that school programs based on compulsion of fourteen-year-olds to 
make pretended vocational choices are very weak programs indeed. Dr. 
Terman, in an address before the California Educational Research 
Association two years ago, stated that one of the significant differences 
between gifted and average children is that gifted children know rather 
well their fields of future vocation by the time they are sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age. If we may assume that like differences exist between 
the average group and the slow group in our population, we may feel 
rather certain that pupils in the slow group will have done well to make 
a reasonably certain vocational choice by the age of nineteen or twenty. 
If these assumptions be true, the high school curriculum will tend to 
become an exploratory and pre-vocational curriculum rather than largely 
vocational, as at present. : 

V ocational Value of College Education Over-emphasized. There seems 
to be an increasing belief that college-preparatory subjects of the academic 
type are of little practical value, and that new content must be discovered 
of more value in preparation for the art of living, except for those who 
are forced to take these more conservative courses by the necessity of 
college-entrance requirements. There is also an increasing realization that 
in many fields, such as engineering and teacher training, colleges are turn- 
ing out many more graduates than can be absorbed in those fields, and 
that the vocational values of a college education have been over-emphasized 
in many lines of endeavor. It is probable that a bright high school gradu- 
ate going directly into certain non-professional fields of employment will 
progress so far in the four years that a student of similar ability is going 
through college that the latter will never catch up with the one who went to 
work directly from high school. This does not imply that high school 
and college education are not worth while, but that the expected outcomes 
should be those of a more abundant life rather than an enhanced income. 
Encouraging to those who would revise the content of the academic sub- 
jects in high schools to more nearly meet the needs of present-day living 
is the liberal attitude of the university itself toward revisions of its 
entrance requirements. Recent announcements from the University of 
California concerning changes in admission requirements indicate that the 
university is willing to accept almost any type of high school training 
which can be shown to indicate ability to profit by university instruction. 


One-third Leave School Before Graduation. Though the increased 
holding power of the high school has been cited, it should be kept in mind 
that at least one-third of the population leaves school before high school 
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graduation. Palmer’? showed that the pupils who left the Oakland schools 
in 1926 varied greatly in intelligence, though the average was much lower 
than that of the group remaining. The drop-out group had only one 
attitude in common. Quoting from the conclusions stated by Dr. Palmer, 
“Regardless of the underlying causes of the feeling toward school, a very 
large proportion of the pupils eliminated from school have an unfavorable 
attitude because either they are tired of school, have had an unsuccessful 
school career, or see no value in the courses taken. The undesirable 
attitude toward school is found quite as frequently among pupils making 
high scores as among pupils making low scores.” 


How the Secondary School Can Meet These Demands for 
Reorganization of the Curriculum 


In discussing the movements which have necessitated radical cur- 
riculum adjustments in the secondary school, emphasis has been placed 
upon the complete failure of the present curriculum to meet the needs of 
students of less than average intellectual capacity. In meeting the problem 
of these below-average pupils, it is likely that techniques for the deter- 
mination of curriculum content and of appropriate methods will be devised 
which will be equally applicable to the problems concerning pupils of 
average and above-average ability, so that the solution of the one problem 
will suggest methods for the solution of other problems in the field of 
the curriculum. There are three distinct devices effective in meeting the 
problem of individual differences in the secondary school, each of which 
should be used in every situation. 


Homogeneous Ability Grouping. The first of these devices for meet- 
ing the problem of individual differences is homogeneous ability grouping. 
In those subject fields in which the pupils choosing to take the work have 
ability to profit by instruction in that field and where the enrollment is 
sufficient to have as many as two sections of work, two sections may be 
scheduled at the same hour, so that transfer from one section to the 
other may be possible. The basis of sectioning should be objective as far 
as possible. Such devices as intelligence tests, achievement tests, aptitude 
tests, or other prognostic tests should be employed when suitable, and in 
fields in which the work is a continuation of previous work, such as En- 
glish, the recommendations of the teachers with whom the pupils studied 
in the previous semester should be taken into account. Changes from one 
section to another should be made possible by the parallel arrangement of 
classes referred to above. The provision for ability grouping is feasible 
in most schools only in the required subjects. In California senior high 
schools it may be utilized in the required tenth-grade English and the 
required eleventh or twelfth-year American history and civics. 


Indwidualized Instruction. The second provision for meeting the 
problem of individual differences is individualized or semi-individualized 
instruction. In some departments, such as fine arts, home economics, and 


1Palmer, Emily G., “Pupils Who Leave School,” University of California, 1930. 
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industrial arts, the problem already has been met by skillful teachers 
through the provision for individual assignments and marking in terms 
of individual growth, rather than uniform assignments and marking on 
group standards of achievement. Within the sections of the academic 
subjects, however, and in highly-specialized subjects such as college- 
preparatory mathematics and foreign languages, various plans for organi- 
zation of materials into instructional units with three levels of assignments 
corresponding roughly to the goal of marks of A, B, or C in the course 
are available. The rapid spread of the development of the laboratory 
technique in social studies and English with varied types of materials in 
the classroom makes it possible for the resourceful teacher to find in any 
project work which is adapted to the abilities of individual members of 
the group. 


Development of New Subject Offerings. The third and almost totally 
neglected field of curricular adjustment is the development of entirely new 
subject offerings. The most urgent need of the secondary school cur- 
riculum today is research in the field of curricular needs of below-average 
groups and the development of adequate curriculum materials to meet 
these needs and provide for their being taught at least as well as the 
present offerings. From these studies will develop the high school cur- 
riculum of the future which will attract most of our students and which 
will be an expansion of the so-called “general” curriculum. In the develop- 
ment of this field we shall be free to build according to the demands of 
present-day life for all children, bright or dull, who are willing to post- 
pone their intensive vocational work until high school graduation, whether 
their chosen vocation be professional, requiring college entrance, or a 
skilled trade; or a type of work requiring no special preparation for en- 
trance. Such a program is encouraged by the very liberal statement of 
requirements for graduation by our State Board of Education. In requir- 
ing but one three-unit major in addition to English, in permitting majors 
in fine and applied arts, business education, trades and industries, as well 
as in the academic fields, and in allowing local districts great freedom in 
the development of courses of study in these fields, the State Department 
has left us no excuse for failure to develop the kind of educational pro- 
gram which will best serve the needs of all of our young men and women 
of high school age. 


Specialization Postponed Until Beginning of Senior High School. Un- 
fortunately for the full realization of the objectives of the junior high 
school, the ninth-grade work has to be chosen in terms of the probability 
of college entrance. This is a grave decision to force‘ upon fourteen-year- 
old children and their parents; especially difficult because the choice is one 
which involves a guess as to what this fourteen-year-old will be and desire 
at the age of eighteen. Two results of this necessity are inevitable: (1) 
The junior high school is divided into a two-year division offering a gen- 
eral training and a one-year division offering specialized curricula. These 
curricular beginnings must be parts of a sequence culminating in senior 
high school. This causes constant difficulties relative to articulation, 
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especially in the fields of language and mathematics. Were college- 
entrance requirements based solely upon work done in senior high school, 
the choice between college-preparatory and other curricula could be post- 
poned to fifteen years of age. One year at this stage of development of 
the child usually produces significant changes in maturity. (2) The sec- 
ond result of requiring such early decision is that parents and counselors 
insist upon almost all children who have ability to struggle through the 
college-preparatory work, and many who do not have such ability, to 
enroll in this curriculum as a sort of insurance against possible handicap 
later in their educational career. These problems would be lessened by 
the postponement of specialization until the beginning of the senior high 
school, permitting the counselor in the ninth year to assist the child to 
discover his aptitudes and interests. 


Examples of New offerings 


The following examples of possibilities in the field of new offerings 
have been selected from recent developments in the high schools of Oak- 
land: 

Example No. 1—With the reinstatement of business arithmetic in the tenth-grade 
commercial curriculum, large numbers of non-commercial students of average or 
below-average ability were assigned to these classes. The subject-matter selected 
for these courses by the commercial teachers was of a strictly vocational type, how- 
ever, and the non-vocational group not only failed to profit by instruction in this 
field but hampered the training of the vocational students. To meet their needs a 
course, tentatively named Consumer’s Mathematics, has been introduced into a num- 
ber of our high schools and is becoming very popular among the’ general-course 
students. 

Example No. 2—In a neighborhood in which very few students expect to attend 
college and in which the average intelligence quotient of the entire high school 
population is about 95, it was obvious that the traditional college-preparatory science 
was of little immediate or future use to many of the students of that school. With 
the approval of the State Department of Education a course in advanced general 
science has been developed which meets the requirements of one year of laboratory 
science for high school graduation. 

Example No. 3—In the field of typing a general policy has been announced that 
the first-year typing, commonly known as Typing I and II, shall be known as a 
general course without vocational standards, so that students are not to be held for 
achievement in these courses beyond their capacities. Enrollment in the vocational 
courses in typing which follow is limited to students who have achieved certain 
well-defined skills in this field. Marking in the advanced courses is based strictly 
upon the attainment of well-defined standards. 

Example No. 4—In order to orient the young people of the Pacific Coast with 
respect to the foreign nations with whom we have the bulk of our commercial 
relations, a course has been developed called Pacific Relations. Though not yet 
opened to college-preparatory students, except as a free elective, the general-course 
group may substitute it for the traditional courses in the field of social science. 

Example No. 5—In the commercial curriculum a general major, from which 
advanced typing and stenography have been omitted, is in process of development. 
Such a course eventually may supplant the highly-specialized .courses, leaving the 
latter to special vocational schools. 


The general course, then, will consist of new offerings in the major 
fields of knowledge—new in that the content will be constantly changing 
and constantly being adapted to the needs and interests of the learners. 
Sequences of courses will become less important, for no child in his teens 
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should be denied by the demands of entrance requirements to college, 
trade, or commercial occupation the right to participate in activities in the 
field of industrial arts, music, fine arts, home problems, and the general 
fields of human knowledge represented by the academic subjects. 

Mention should be made of the desire of some college-preparatory 
students for a broader range of school activity than that included in the 
sixteen units required for graduation. These students can elect home 
economics, typing, art, and music by carrying five subjects or by planning 
the senior high school program for a period of three and one-half years. 
The latter plan delays the age of entrance to the college or university, 
which probably is more desirable than any plan which would send students 
to college at an earlier age. The ability to profit most fully from college 
experiences seems to be a function of maturity as well as of intellectual 
capacity. 

Through application of these types of curricular adjustment, namely, 
ability grouping in required academic courses, applications of project or 
problem method or other types of individualized instruction, the develop- 
ment of a group of non-vocational subjects with the object of offering a 
liberal education to all of our young people, and five-subject programs, 
we should be able to remodel our present secondary schools into institu- 
tions amply able to meet the needs of all of the groups demanding educa- 
tion on this level. 


Discussion of Some Problems Raised by the 
Consideration of this Topic 


Though this program of curriculum adjustment is very simply stated, 
in putting it into effect many problems will have to be met and be solved, 
temporarily at least, by reference to the statement of policies regarding 
the program rather than by research. Some of these problems are listed 
below in the form of proposed statements of policy in harmony with the 
philosophy of education applied throughout this paper: 


1. Selection of Content—The chief objective of senior high school education 
should be “a liberal education for all of the children of the community.” 
This statement means that the content materials shall be selected for cultural 
and exploratory values with more reference than at present to the immediate 
needs of the pupils, rather than for possible utility in meeting future needs 
to the extent that outside institutions now require. Courses must be offered 
in vocational fields, such as commercial, in which there is a very large 
demand for training, until such time as specialized vocational schools have 
been developed. 

2. Basis of Admission to Senior High School—Admission to high school will 
be on the basis of chronological age. The high school will be known as an 
institution in which all members of the community between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen have been guided through such educational experiences 
as will be most useful for each of them. This will mean, as it already does 
in Oakland, that the entering low-tenth grade class in high school will have 
a range in reading age from ten years to eighteen years. 

3. The Problem of Marking—The marking system will be revised so that there 
will be no failure except when teachers have failed to secure responses 

from pupils or in the case of pupils attempting to take strictly technical 

courses which they do not master. For example, if a student elects college- 
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preparatory mathematics, despite the fact that he has been counseled other- 
wise, and does not achieve a reasonable degree of mastery of this subject, 
we have no right to deceive him concerning his abilities by giving him an 
acceptable mark in the subject. Similarly, in shorthand we have no right 
to deceive a girl who has not developed a marketable skill by giving her an 
encouraging mark in this course. 

. Guidance—An adequate system of guidance must be provided so that each 
student will have the continuous guidance of an expert counselor in planning 
and adjusting his programs. To make this guidance program function, the 
curriculum must be so arranged that transfers from section to section or 
subject to subject may be accomplished at any time during the school year. 
The marking in subjects should be arranged so that a youngster may receive 
a passing though not encouraging mark in the field which he has tried and 
failed to master. The use of such experience as part of his requirements 
for graduation can be justified on the grounds that the course has functioned 
in the life of this youngster in making him conscious of his own limitations. 
Courses with rigidly-defined vocational or academic standards should be so 
designated on the program. 

Class Period—The classroom activity time devoted to a subject will be a 
work period rather than a recitation period. With lack of time and of suit- 
able conditions for home study, the school day as well as the school year 
will be lengthened, and all necessary school work completed in the class- 
room. This does not imply that individual students will not carry on much 
activity after school hours stimulated by the classroom experience, but such 
outside activities will not be required. 

Textbooks—To meet this program of curriculum reorganization, the single 
textbook plan will have to be abandoned. Schools must be free to select 
text materials adapted to the needs of the particular groups which they may 
happen to receive. If home study is eliminated, there will be no necessity 
for each pupil having a copy of the text in every subject, but the funds 
saved by reduction in textbook purchases may be expended in the building 
up of a stock of supplementary reference books and supplies for the class- 
room in every field. Such a program has been approved by the Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Oakland and without increase in budget. The variety 
of instructional materials available has been increased ten-fold. 

Teacher Training—One of the most serious problems which must be con- 
fronted is that of teacher training. It is a well-known fact that secondary- 
school teachers have been excellently trained in subject-matter and poorly 
trained in the philosophy of education and in methods of teaching. It is 
little wonder that in the past their teaching has been largely from the view- 
point of reverence for the subject-matter rather than that of influencing the 
lives of young men and women. At the present time, however, we have 
entering the profession a group of secondary teachers who have had pro- 
fessional training as well as training in their teaching subjects. Teachers 
older in the service are acquiring professional training through extension 
work and summer courses in schools of education. These teachers are taking 
the leadership in formulating solutions to this problem of curriculum adjust- 
ments even more rapidly than the administration can find the financial means 
to carry out the necessary changes in plant and equipment. 

. Equipment and Supplies—New methods of teaching which most effectively 
provide for individual differences and substitute directed pupil activity for 
the recitation will require a large variety and amount of instructional sup- 
plies for the classroom. Problem sets, objective tests, and unit outlines must 
be prepared and duplicated for the members of the class. Each laboratory 
for academic subjects must have its equipment, as does the science laboratory 
today. Built-in features and furniture must provide work and storage space. 
To fail to provide these necessary materials, the cost of which will be insig- 
nificant compared to teachers’ salaries, will discourage many able teachers 
from attempting serious experimentation with new methods. 
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9. Teachers’ Marks Not a Measure of Curriculum Adjustment—A word should 
be said about the policy of the measurement of the effectiveness of curricular 
adjustments by the percentage of pupil failures. Though one may question 
the teacher’s ethics if she changes her distribution of marks at the insistence 
of a well-meaning principal, the fact remains that the striking decrease in 
pupil failures in certain secondary schools and an increasingly large number 
of high marks has too often been due to administrative pressure rather than 
to an adjustment of the curriculum on the part of the whole school to 
meet the needs of its pupils. 


OVERLAPPING IN LITERATURE AND 
MATHEMATICS* 
ALMA CASSEL and EDNA WOLF 


cated that the curriculum of the first two college years con- 
4 tains much material already studied by pupils in the last two 
“| high-school grades. To a considerable extent it seems to be 
assumed that the point has been proved and the question 
settled, for almost never does one encounter evidence to show absence of 
overlapping. This duplication has been regarded as extremely undesirable. 
The assumption that it occurs any place where the conventional grade 
organization exists and that it is entirely without justification has been 
one of the stock arguments in favor of the junior college and particularly 
the six-four-four organization. 

In order to discover the amount of overlapping in English literature 
and mathematics in Pomona College courses, this investigation was under- 
taken. The interest of the English departments of La Verne and Whittier 
colleges was enlisted, so that in those two institutions, as well as in Po- 
mona, the content of the English literature courses was compared with 
that of the high schools. 

A detailed comparison was then made of the work done by an in- 
dividual as a college student with work he did as a high school student. 
In the literature courses this comparison was made selection by selection 
and line by line. In mathematics the comparison was made problem by 
problem and process by process. The investigators wished to secure more 
than an estimate of duplicated material; they desired to know as exactly 
as possible the amount of duplication individual students encountered in 
their high school and college courses. However, they found it impossible 
to take account of individual assignments and to assume that overlapping 
occurs when an item is found in the high school and in the college course. 





Overlapping in English Literature 
The three colleges submitted lists of names of students enrolled in the 
introductory or survey courses in English literature which are offered to 
freshmen or sophomores. Since a large number of high schools were 
represented in the lists of students, those schools from which the largest 
number of students had come were chosen. Each school was asked for 


*This investigation was made at Claremont Colleges under the direction of Dr. Aubrey 
A. Douglass, Head of Department of Education. 
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a copy of its course of study and a list of the basic texts used in its 
English courses. Twenty-one high schools complied with the request. 
Because the courses of study in several schools were too indefinite for 
tabulation, only sixteen schools were included in the investigation. All 
of these are located in southern California. 

These sources furnished material for a careful tabulation of the selec- 
tions of literature studied during each of the four years in each high 
school. The tables of contents of sixty-four high school texts were 
secured and tabulated for such purposes of comparison. In addition to 
these, single classics or selections were listed. All duplication within each 
high school course was carefully eliminated, as it was the purpose of this 
study to indicate the overlapping between high school and college courses. 

The departments of English of the three colleges furnished informa- 
tion regarding the content of the introductory or survey courses in En- 
glish literature studied by their freshmen or sophomores. La Verne Col- 
lege submitted a list of the selections included in English 14-a, b, His- 
torical Survey; Whittier College indicated the material covered by 7-8, 
An Introduction to Literature ; and Pomona College supplied a syllabus of 
Ala-Alb, English: An Introductory Course. 

A comparison of the tabulated selections of literature covered in the 
high schools with the list of selections studied in the college indicated the 
duplication of high school work by the college. 

A summary of the duplication in the three colleges shows an average 
overlapping of 20 items for a student who has had three years of high 
school English, and 59.65 items for one who has studied English for four 
years. A grand total of all items duplicated amounts to 4,823 in a possible 
38,625, or 12.5 per cent. When the length of the selections is taken into 
account, this figure becomes smaller. The true per cent of actual duplica- 
tion is less than 10. 

The texts containing the greatest amount of duplication are anathologies 
consisting largely of poetry. On the other hand, the high school texts 
which show little or no overlapping contain a variety of subject-matter, 
such as American poetry, plays, and prose literature—narratives and short 
stories, essays, adventure, orations, mythology and biography. 

A complete list of all the selections duplicated in the three colleges 
by one or more high school students shows a total of 261 items. Twenty- 
one selections were repeated by more than half of the 106 students included 
in the survey. These duplicated items include seven lyrics from Burns, 
four sonnets from Wordsworth, two poems from Milton, two odes from 
Keats, and one poem each from Kipling, Noyes, Browning, Shelley and 
Gray. 

A survey of the selections duplicated indicates that among 4,823 items 
repeated only 120 are prose. While it is true that 13 of these are relatively 
long, yet the preponderance of poetry in the duplication is evident. 


Overlapping in Mathematics 


In mathematics the investigation included only the students in begin- 
ning courses in Pomona College. Twelve high schools co-operated. One 
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sent a good course of study for first-year algebra, a monograph of sup- 
plementary problems for second-year algebra, lesson plans for the first 
two weeks of plane geometry, enrichment for plane geometry, and state- 
ments of aims and outcomes for the other mathematics courses. Another 
presented a brief statement of aims and an outline of weekly assignments 
for all the courses; another, the scope covered by quarters, a brief state- 
ment of objectives, and the names of other courses with which there 
should be articulation; another, a synopsis of each course, the scope 
covered by semesters, and a statement of aims of mathematics in general. 
Two gave statements of objectives. The remainder gave as their courses 
of study the texts in use. Because of this very noticeable lack of planned 
courses of study, investigation in mathematics became principally a study 
of their textbooks. 


Occasionally all students entering college mathematics are required 
to take the same courses, regardless of more advanced work completed 
in high school. However, at Pomona College it is expected that most of 
the freshmen will enter algebra, trigonometry or elementary analysis 
classes, and that those who enter college with credit for three and a half 
or four units of recommended work in mathematics, including solid 
geometry and trigonometry, will enroll in analytic geometry and calculus. 
There is no overlapping in this procedure. Duplication may occur, how- 
ever, if any of these students enroll in the more elementary courses. 


A list of all the college freshmen who were enrolled during their first 
year in the college mathematics department was obtained. The students 
were then classified according to the credits presented for college entrance 
and the courses in which they were enrolled. Work taken in college 
was then compared with work completed in high school. 


In all of the algebra books the problems were counted and classified 
under twenty-nine major topics. Subdivisions were made which classified 
them also according to difficulty and types. Eleven major topics included 
practically all of the problems and exercises of the first-year algebra 
courses. These topics were the four fundamental operations: linear and 
quadratic equations, factoring and special products, fractions, exponents, 
radicals and graphs. 


The text in use for the freshman algebra course is Ford’s College 
Algebra. Since this course was supposed to follow one year of high school 
algebra, the contents of Ford’s text were compared with contents of the 
texts used in the first courses in algebra in high school, namely, those by 
Edgerton and Carpenter, and Wells and Hart. 


The high school texts were quite uniform in the topics covered, and 
also in the number and difficulty of the exercises. The topics were the 
eleven elementary topics previously mentioned. Edgerton and Carpenter 
gave 2731 and Wells and Hart gave 2949 exercises and problems in these 
topics. Ford’s College Algebra gave 525 exercises covering these same 
topics, with no more than 65 problems in any topic except linear and 
quadratic equations, fractions, exponents and radicals. Very little, if any, 
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duplication was apparent here. In fact, the college text could well be 
supplemented with a few more of the first-year algebra problems and still 
have no more than would provide for a good review, because for most 
pupils four years will have elapsed since the high school course was taken. 

In the mathematical analysis course the content was studied by a 
general survey of the text, which was Griffin’s An Introduction to Mathe- 
matical Analysis. Only three chapters contained much material that dupli- 
cates the high school courses. This was less than 25 per cent of the con- 
tent of the text as a whole and could easily be reduced if the previous 
preparation of the class showed that it was not needed. The largest part 
of the text would be duplicated in more advanced courses. But since this 
was intended primarily for those who do not expect to go further in 
mathematics, the difficulty would be slight. 

The text for the more advanced algebra course was Hart’s College 
Algebra. Since the prerequisite for this course was two years of high 
school algebra, the college text was compared with the high school second- 
year algebra texts by Edgerton and Carpenter and by Wells and Hart. 
The totals of the required problems from the eleven elementary topics 
differed in the two high school texts by about 650, Edgerton and Carpenter 
being more complete. However, the text by Wells and Hart offered more 
advanced material than the other text, and the grand totals of the two 
books differed only by about 250 exercises. 

A study of Hart’s College Algebra showed that pupils were expected 
to spend entirely too much time in elementary work. Of course, some 
of the problems were more difficult, but a careful study of the problems 
themselves showed that this difference in difficulty was very slight. In 
fact, in some instances the problems in the high school texts were more 
difficult than any of the same type in the college text. Using the number 
of “required” problems as the basis of comparison, Hart’s College Algebra 
showed a duplication of 69 per cent with Edgerton and Carpenter’s Second 
Course in Algebra, and of 89 per cent with Wells and Hart’s Modern 
Algebra—Second Course, in the eleven elementary topics. About two-fifths 
of the pages in the college text by Hart were devoted to this part of the 
course. The more advanced work showed much less duplication. 

This study attempted to show how serious the problem was at Pomona 
College. Of the total number of students in the freshman class, only 
one-third, or 70, enrolled in the mathematics courses. Of this number, it 
is probable that less than 15 per cent met with serious duplication in 
subject-matter. For this group the duplication varied according to the 
thoroughness of the high school course and the distribution of assign- 
ments made by the college teacher. 

The courses offered in three universities of California and a technical 
school showed very nearly the same recognition of high school credits 
and about the same type of college offerings. It seemed possible from 
the descriptions of the courses that if there was any duplication at all it 
would have been in the algebra courses. If the per cent of duplication in 
mathematics is as low in the average of all colleges as it is at Pomona, 
much less repetition occurs in mathematics than is commonly supposed. 
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Discussion of Findings 


From the standpoint of the number of college courses and students, 
this investigation has pronounced limitations. On the other hand, the 
number of co-operating high schools is sufficiently large to effect a fair 
sampling of their English and mathematics courses. In the method em- 
ployed in comparing work done in high school and in college it is believed 
that the procedure resulted in more exact comparisons than those ordi- 
narily found in studies of this type. 

In this study much less duplication was discovered than one might 
expect to find. More repetition occurred in mathematics than in English 
literature. The difference in general results, as compared with existing 
investigations, may perhaps be accounted for by the fact that some investi- 
gators have used entire textbooks rather than detailed courses of study 
as bases of comparison. Again, the difference may be largely due to a 
difference between the curriculums of schools examined by previous in- 
vestigators and the schools of southern California. However one accounts 
for discrepancies, he is impressed with the fact that he will do well to 
study a local situation before drawing general conclusions. 

Is repetition, or duplication, wholly undesirable? Without some over- 
lapping between high school and college many selections of literature 
studied in the twelfth grade would never be reviewed. Yet many of the 
high school courses of study under consideration were found to contain 
some repetition of material. This indicates that a definite value is attached 
to purposeful review within the high school. If this is the case, the dupli- 
cation of certain well-chosen selections of literature by the high school 
should not be viewed too critically. 

Even if we grant that such overlapping should be reduced to a mini- 
mum, we must yet consider in this discussion the nature of literature. 
Many of the great masterpieces of our language are so rich in meaning, 
so challenging to the imagination, and so spiritual in their conception that 
they cannot be fully appreciated by one study or presentation of them. 
Who can say that the students who study Hamlet in high school do not 
learn as much from their study of that drama in the college class as they 
did in high school? Who would exclude Wordsworth’s Ode on the Inti- 
mations on Immortality from a college course because it had been previ- 
ously presented in high school? 

No one condones duplication of subject-matter when such duplication 
is due to carelessness or ignorance; nor should anyone believe that all 
repetition is evil. The way out of the difficulty will probably lead through 
a type of curriculum-making that involves, among other things, mutual 
understanding on the part of teachers engaged not only in different grades 
but also in different subjects. It will probably lead to a method of judg- 
ing results much at variance with the one now employed. 











INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN GENERAL 
ZOOLOGY IN CALIFORNIA COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


H. L. BAUER 
Santa Monica Junior College 


HIS discussion is based on replies to a questionnaire sent to 
the teachers of the course in general zodlogy in the colleges 
and universities of California. Answers were received from 
thirty schools, including junior colleges, teachers colleges, de- 
nominational institutions and universities. This is about 75 
per cent of the schools in California that offer a course in general zodlogy. 

General zodlogy is given as a four-unit course in nearly all of the 
larger colleges and universities and in about half of the junior colleges. 
Most of the others offer it as a five-unit course and a few give it for three 
units. 





Laboratory Hours. Practically all of the schools have five hours of 
laboratory per week and two or three hours for lecture and quiz, depend- 
ing on whether or not the course is given for four or five units of credit. 
The long three-hour laboratory period is used in over two-thirds of all 
the schools reporting. This is a rather surprising figure in view of the 
administrative difficulties attendant upon program making when the three- 
hour laboratory period is used. The teachers were almost unanimous in 
stating that they preferred the three-hour laboratory period to other 
arrangements. 


Size of Laboratory Sections. The size of the laboratory sections now 
being taught (fall semester, 1930-1931), averages about twenty-six in the 
junior colleges and about twenty-three in the other colleges and universi- 
ties. In the opinion of all the teachers the ideal size for a laboratory sec- 
tion in this science is one of about twenty (average) students. Only one 
teacher placed it above twenty-five and several placed it below fifteen. 
As to the maximum size for laboratory sections in zodlogy, the junior 
college teachers believe that it should not be over thirty, and the teachers 
in other colleges and universities believe, according to averages, that it 
should be below twenty-five. Only 18 per cent of all the teachers placed 
the maximum size for a laboratory section above thirty and none of them 
above thirty-five. 


Texts Used. One of the most interesting things revealed by this study 
is the fact that Hegner’s College Zodlogy is used almost universally in 
these California schools as either a basic text or as an important supple- 
mentary text. Only one school, a teachers college, did not report that it 
was making such use of this book. Apparently there is no satisfactory 
substitute for the Hegner text in beginning zodlogy classes. This indicates 
a remarkable degree of standardization in the methods of teaching this 
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subject and is surprising in view of the fact that there are a rather large 
number of recent texts published in this field and that each school seems 
to be organizing its own course and working out its own ideas rather than 
conforming to the leadership of any particular school. 

Some other text is nearly always used in connection with the Hegner 
book, thus showing that it falls short of meeting completely the need for 
text material in the course as it is now being taught. Shull’s Principles 
of Animal Biology is used in about one-fifth and Newmann’s Outlines of 
General Zoélogy in about one-tenth of the reporting schools. About a 
dozen other books were mentioned as text or important reference books 
with which the students are provided, but none of them were reported 
more than twice. 

Laboratory Manuals. The regularly published laboratory manuals are 
not being extensively used. Approximately half of the schools report that 
they use “their own” laboratory manuals. The University of California 
manual is used in five schools and the Hyman manual in four. A number 
of other manuals were mentioned once or twice. Apparently, zodlogy 
teachers do not find the published manuals in conformity with their ideas 
of laboratory procedure and are disposed to try their own hands at map- 
ping out the work and making directions for the students to follow. It 
is doubtless well that teachers feel themselves competent to do this,, but 
it makes for a great lack of uniformity in the organization of the course. 


First Semester Specimen. As an introductory laboratory specimen 
for the first semester, i. e., the first animal with which the beginning stu- 
dent is confronted, the “honors” are equally divided between protozoa 
and the frog, each being the starting form for nine different schools. The 
earthworm is the first form in five schools and the crayfish in one. There 
is a fair amount of standardization of the content of the first semester 
in that it is generally a study of representative types of the several inverte- 
brate phyla, the exceptions being the schools that devote several weeks of 
the first semester to the frog. These, however, attempt to “cover” the 
invertebrates in the remainder of the first semester. 

Second Semester Course in State of Flux. The content of the second 
semester of the general course in college zodlogy is in a decided state of 
flux. The most common plan is to spend all of the time in making a care- 
ful and detailed study of only two or three vertebrate specimens, spend- 
ing several weeks upon each. About one-third of the schools spend from 
one to several weeks (average five) in the study of the embryology of the 
chick during the second semester.. The vertebrate types selected for this 
extended study vary greatly. The shark is the most popular. It is used 
in nineteen schools, about two-thirds of those reporting. Amphioxus is 
given some time in twelve schools and the frog is studied in eleven schools 
during the second semester. When combined with the schools using the 
frog during the first semester, the frog becomes the most popular of all 
vertebrate specimens. Other vertebrates used are: cat, five; fish, three; 
bird, two; pig, two; and rat, turtle, rabbit and necturus in one school 
each. The amount of time devoted to the shark varies from four weeks 
to practically all of the second semester. 
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Methods and Practices. About half of the teachers state that they pre- 
fer to have students take up new topics first in the lecture phase of the 
work and about one-fourth of the teachers would rather have the student 
confronted with new topics first in the laboratory, probably believing, as 
one teacher expressed it, that “animals must be handled before they can be 
really studied.” The other teachers vary their practice with the nature of 
the topic itself. Some topics, e. g., “mitosis” and “maturation,” could not 
be studied very successfully in the laboratory without a previous discus- 
sion. 

The practice of having students carry on a term problem or project 
is common. Such an activity is required during the first semester by 
about one-fourth of the schools and during the second semester by about 
one-half. In nearly all cases this work must be, in part at least, in the 
nature of original investigation and not merely a library compilation. 
However crude the student’s methods and trivial his “findings,” a little 
experience in research ought to give him a better insight and understand- 
ing of “science” and how it works—surely one of the justifiable objectives 
for this course. 


Lack of Agreement as to Content. Probably the most deplorable situa- 
tion in the present teaching of general college zodlogy is the lack of agree- 
ment as to the content of each semester. The modern tendency seems to 
be to include in this course more and more of what have been considered 
advanced types of work, e. g., comparative anatomy and embryology. 
Thus some schools devote as much as eight weeks to the study of the em- 
bryology of the chick and some spend about three-fourths of the entire 
year on work with the vertebrates. So much emphasis on certain phases 
can only be given at the expense of other important matters. The insects, 
for example, in spite of their extreme economic significance, are almost 
entirely ignored in some “general” courses. Among other worthy objec- 
tives, the writer believes that the year’s course in general zodlogy ought 
to give the student a well-balanced idea of the animal kingdom as a whole, 
so that he might more clearly see his own place in it and better understand 
the biotic factors of his environment. It is doubtful if this is possible 
where certain phases of the subject are over-emphasized. 

As a result of the present lack of agreement as to the content of each 
semester, students transferring to other institutions experience loss by 
having to repeat exercises already completed and find themselves handi- 
capped by not having made certain studies considered important in the 
school to which he transfers. Too much uniformity in the content, ar- 
rangement, and methods of presentation is undesirable because well- 
trained and enthusiastic teachers should have the opportunity of develop- 
ing their own ideas within reasonable bounds. However, it is not unrea- 
sonable to believe that the general teaching of college zodlogy in California 
schools would agree on the important specimens to be studied and topics 
to be discussed in each semester. The hope for bringing about such an 
agreement is not especially bright because there are so many different 
ideas as to which are the best ways of teaching the subject, and the 
teachers generally are reluctant to give up their own views. 
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University Practice Offers No Solution. The leading universities of 
the State do not set a good example of general conformity in this par- 
ticular for the smaller schools to follow. Thus, one large university 
devotes the first semester to the invertebrates and the second to the shark, 
rat, and chick embryo; a second devotes the first semester to the inverte- 
brates and the second to the frog, foetal pig, and chick embryo; and a 
third devotes a large portion of the first semester to the frog and practi- 
cally all of the second to the shark, leaving only a few weeks for con- 
sideration of all the invertebrate phyla. 

In view of the lack of agreement among the universities, it is not 
surprising that the junior colleges and others have widely divergent ways 
of teaching the subject. It is not likely that any definite plan, even a 
general one, for conducting the year of introductory zodlogy could be 
made that would not meet considerable criticism from many teachers. 
Nevertheless, the writer wishes to suggest what he thinks is a logical 
arrangement for the zodlogy course in California junior colleges. 


Suggested Junior College Course in Zodlogy 


For the first semester, the laboratory work should be devoted exclusively to the 
invertebrates, and for each important phylum at least one good type specimen should 
be carefully studied, and as many more as time permits. The following are the 
“important” phyla: Protozoa, Coelenterata, Platyhelminthes, Nemathelminthes, An- 
nelida, Echinodermata, Mollusca, and Arthropoda. The insects should not be 
slighted. The class discussions (lectures) should supplement the laboratory work 
and include some of the broader principles such as “protoplasm,” “cell structure,” 
“mitosis,” and “histology.” 

For the second semester, the laboratory work should be devoted entirely to the 
chordates. At least two specimens should be dissected fully and several weeks de- 
voted to a study of the embryology of the chick. One of the specimens dissected 
should be the frog and the other a higher vertebrate, preferably a mammal. The 
lectures (class discussions) should include the things worked on in the laboratory 
and should also include a number of the broader principles of biology, even though 
no formal laboratory exercises are attempted on them. These “broader principles” 
include a study of “ecological relations of animals,” “classification,” “distribution,” 
“fossil animals,” and “organic evolution.” 


























A HANDBOOK FOR COUNSELORS* 
CHAPTER V. 
TECHNIQUE OF COUNSELING 
The technique of counseling should include the following: 


1. The Pre-view—Methods by which all students receive instruction in educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities and training in social relations. These 
methods should result in the discovery of those students who need individual 
counseling. 

2. Integration—Methods by which all the resources of the school and the com- 
munity are at the service of the counselor for the guidance of each student 
educationally, vocationally and socially. 

3. Group Guidance—Methods by which the counselor can help groups of 
students realize, through the development of right attitudes, the importance 
of learning to co-operate effectively in group activities through construc- 
tive thinking. 

4. The Interview—Methods by which the counselor can help individual students 
find themselves educationally, vocationally, and socially. 

5. Research—Methods by which scientific data are utilized in such manner as 
to enhance the effectiveness of the guidance program. 

6. Placement and Follow-up—Methods which assure an organized procedure in 
guiding each student from school to gainful employment or to a higher 
institution of learning. 


1. The Pre-View 


The pre-view has to do with preliminary contacts which may be made: 


First, by a simple questionnaire (probably given to students in groups) 
that will discover educational, vocational and social needs. 


Second, by aptitude tests. 
Third, by individual diagnoses. 
The pre-view is a practical aid in discovering students with similar 


problems, in effecting satisfactory groupings of students, and in disclos- 
ing data which should be used “in opening the student’s case folder.” 


~The Case Folder. All case folders should be held for confidential use 
only. The person entrusted with them should use discretion and should 
show them to individuals for constructive purposes only, discussing them 
in the same professional spirit as a physician would discuss his profes- 
sional records. 

This question may be asked quite appropriately: What shall go into 
each folder? Everything that can acquaint the counselor with the stu- 
dent’s environment, his abilities, his scholastic and citizenship records, 
his experiments in wage-earning, his recreational tastes, his health, his 
handicaps, his advantages. Of course, this record is not to be obtained 
all at once. 

The pre-view, then, is that aspect of the counseling technique which 
has to do with procuring cumulative, informative records for each student ; 
with grouping students according to their needs; with making provision 


*For Chapter I refer to pp. 211-219, January, 1931, CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SEc- 
onpary Epucartion ; for Chapters II, III, and IV refer to pp. 286-305, April, 1931. Ibid. 
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for the co-operation of the physical education departments and other de- 
partments in the correction of attitudes and physical defects; with pro- 
viding supervision of the extra-curricular activities; with giving voca- 
tional information; with providing exploratory courses; and with the 
assignment of properly qualified teachers to counseling duties. 


2. Integration 


Integration requires that every resource of the school and the com- 
munity should be at the service of the counselor. It requires in each 
school an executive counselor whose business it is to make a survey 
of the situation, plan ways by which the informative data can be made 
easily available to every teacher and to every counselor in the school and, 
by no means the least important, to arrange that such data be kept up to 
date. 


The Executive Counselor's Responsibilities. The executive counselor’s 
responsibilities include service to the teaching personnel, to the students, 
and to the community. Such service should result in making every 
teacher acquainted with the resources of the school; the scope and pur- 
poses of the curricula of the school; the policies of the school; the scope 
and purposes of student activities; the holding power of the school; the 
economic, industrial and social conditions of the area which the high 
school serves; and other pertinent and definitely related data. 

The executive counselor should be responsible for having readily 
available all information about student abilities ; about mental-test records ; 
character ratings; academic record; and other pertinent information. He 
may not keep all these records in his own office, but he must know 
where to find them, how to use them, and how to help others make 
appropriate use of them. 

The executive counselor should identify himself, and should induce 
qualified teachers to identify themselves, with community interests and 
participate in community activities directed to community betterment. 
In all matters dealing with guidance the executive counselor should be 
the principal’s advisor. 


The Counselor's Tools. The most important of the counselor’s tools 
is himself. He must be a well-balanced, integrated person, with interest 
in living as an individual. Chapter IV gives in detail the counselor’s 
personal equipment. 


Another important tool is the physical equipment which the school 
provides—satisfactory rooms for conferences, both group and individual ; 
and suitable forms and filing systems for the gathering and keeping of 
records. The minimum equipment in a small school should include a 
movable filing case with lock. Rooms for group conferences should be 
large enough to seat students comfortably and should provide equipment 
to make possible, the efficient carrying out of directions and the satis- 
factory completion of group projects. They should be airy, properly 
lighted, and attractive. Rooms for individual conferences should con- 
form to the same conditions, but to them should be added privacy. Forms 
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should be simple and few, and uniform in size. They should be developed 
so as to keep account of the individual students. Never should forms be 
placed first in the developing of a counseling program. 

The degree of effectiveness of these tools will depend upon the execu- 
tive counselor’s time allotment, which should make provision for an ade- 
quate teaching load and adequate time for counseling. Without a proper 
distribution of time, the efficiency of the executive counselor’s work will 
be seriously affected and the effectiveness of integration decidedly im- 
paired, 


3. Group Guidance 


A third aspect of the counseling technique is designated as group 
guidance. A stimulating slogan in group guidance may be stated as “A 
Purpose and a Plan.” The purpose and the plan must be determined 
by the kind of integration the group needs in order to be an efficient unit 
of the school community. 


“Neither nagging nor disorder” should be a fundamental rule in group 
guidance. The guidance of groups of students is not always thought of 
as part of counseling. Yet if the counselor is to help the individual gain 
most educationally, vocationally and socially he must be able to provide 
an environment that will be the most fruitful for the individual; and 
group guidance is a device for accomplishing that end. 


School problems are life problems which must be met in ways that 
parallel those of adult life. Constructive group thinking is as essential 
to the individual high school student as it is to the individual adult; and 
group guidance should aid in the development of constructive thinking. 
Constructive thinking is as necessary in the solving of school problems 
as it is in the solving of community problems. 


4. The Interview 


The interview is that aspect of counseling technique which concerns 
the development of right human relations. Human relations affect the 
thinking of human beings. When human beings think right the human 
relations are right, and there are no social problems. Wrong human 
relations and social problems grow out of wrong thinking. The individual’s 
thinking is usually right if he can answer “yes” to these questions: 


Am I open-minded? 

Is the thing I am proposing or saying logical? 

Am I just in what I am saying or proposing? 

Is the thing I am proposing or standing for of advantage to 
society ? 

The interview, to be of practical value, should aim to develop in every 
student the power to be open-minded, the power to be logical, and the 
power to be just, for when these powers are developed the individual 
will more readily seek complete knowledge; and when knowledge is 
complete the thoughts expressed are usually right and the human relations 
are right. 
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If the controlling purpose of the interview is to develop fundamental 
powers in the individual, the practice of assigning 250 or 300 students 
to each counselor is not productive of the best results, even if the coun- 
selor is relieved of one or more periods of teaching. To get the best 
results, not more than a hundred students should be assigned to a full- 
time counselor, whose duties involve a thorough knowledge of each of 
the students in his charge, including the knowledge gained from the 
pre-view, the use of all the facilities of the school and the community in 
helping each student find himself, the planning and carrying out of a 
systematic program of education, placement and follow-up. 

A school with a full-time executive counselor, however, may establish 
a counseling program which will include the services of home-room 
advisors. These home-room advisors will have responsibility in accordance 
with their capacities. That is, some advisors may be better fitted than 
others to handle so-called “problem cases.” A place in their schedules 
for the work of the home-room advisors should be allowed in proportion 
to the amount of time they devote to counseling. A home-room advisor, 
carefully guided by the co-operative planning of a wise executive coun- 
selor and a sympathetic principal, can usually make case studies of about 
thirty students. Experience seems to justify the conclusion that of the 
thirty students assigned to a home-room advisor, about half will need 
general guidance, a fourth will need several personal interviews, and the 
other will need constant study and help quite frequently. 

The home-room advisor should be motivated in his interviewing by a 
sincere desire to establish sympathetic and understanding relationships 
with each student, to bring each student to a realization of his problem 
and an open-minded analysis of such problem, to develop in the student a 
constructive aim, and to aid each student in developing a plan which 
will help him to attain his goal. 

Effective interviewing, then, must be suited to and conditioned by the 
needs of each individual student. 


5. Research 


Research is one of the very important aspects of the technique of 
counseling. It determines the character of the whole program of coun- 
seling. The effectiveness of counseling depends in very large measure 
upon the efficiency of research. Research is needed to isolate, analyze, 
interpret and apply the factors of a comprehensive counseling program, 
namely, the preview, integration, group guidance, the interview, and the 
placement and follow-up. Counseling, in the last analysis, has to do with 
human relations, and to enhance the efficiency of human relations research 
is being applied more and more. 

An example is the growing interest of industry in personnel work 
and in the change in the point of view of industrial engineers. Not many 
years ago industrial engineers made studies which had to do with things, 
with different and better ways of handling machines and tools, with better 
coordination in muscular movements; in short, with the things that would 
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increase material output. In the early efficiency studies of industrial en- 
gineers, very little, if any, consideration was given to human relations. 
No specific studies were made to determine the character of the human 
relations of the workers, for the reason that the industrial engineers were 
not aware of the fact, which recent investigations have disclosed, that 
the establishing of right human relations seems to be a more important 
factor in controlling material output than the specialized training of the 
workers to increase merely their skill and their technical knowledge. In- 
dustry now clearly realizes that in these days of highly organized co-opera- 
tive enterprises, and of changing social conditions, human relations are a 
vital factor in achieving genuine success. 

The importance of research in human relations in counseling is em- 
phasized in the recent establishment of the Institute of Human Relations 
at Yale University. “The primary function of the institute is to encour- 
age and promote co-operative research in the sciences concerned with 
individual and social behavior.”* 

Another significant statement is this: “Despite the large volume of 
current discussion and research, we know very little about unemployment. 
Except for the roughest kind of estimates, we do not even know the 
amount of unemployment in the country at any one time, and we have 
no plans for continuous measurement. In a general way we understand 
its major causes, but we have very little information on the relative im- 
portance of these causes in producing the existing volume of unemploy- 
ment. Least of all do we know the experiences of the unemployed 
worker and his family during the period he is out of work, and it is upon 
this last point that the institute has concentrated its attention in the present 
study.”* 

It is quite evident that a counseling program should concern itself 
with human relations in terms of the school activities of students, and, 
also, in terms of community interest in personnel work. To do this 
effectively research is essential. 


6. Placement and Follow-up 


In a recent syndicate article on public education, which may be accepted 
as an expression of public opinion, the following statement was made: 
“Just as the proof of the pudding lies in the eating, so does the proof 
of an educational system lie in the output.” 

The aspect of the technique of counseling, which more than any other 
aspect determines the character of the output of the school, is designated 
as placement and follow-up. 

Placement and follow-up constitute the practical aid which the coun- 
seling program provides for each student in his efforts to find his place 
in life. Finding one’s place in life means, briefly, making oneself market- 
able. Making young people marketable is emphatically the responsibility 
of the secondary school. It is not, however, exclusively a school responsi- 


— of Yale University, 1931, Institute of Human Relations, 
ta. 
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bility. It is a community responsibility, but the secondary school must 
assume the leadership in establishing a community-wide counseling pro- 
gram designed not only to guide students efficiently into higher institu- 
tions of learning, but also to make them marketable product. 

Not only counselors, but also school administrators and teachers, 
from the kindergarten through the secondary school, no matter what 
their duties may be, no matter what they may be teaching, should bear 
in mind always that their vital responsibility is to make young people 
marketable, for in so doing they are training boys and girls to find their 
places in life and are fitting them for successful living. 

In discharging this vital responsibility it is necessary, of course, to 
have a technique based upon the recognition of individual differences. 
Individuals differ, of course, in their interests, their likes and their dis- 
likes, their abilities, their fitness for vocations. Science has made very 
clear these individual differences. Out of scientific investigations has 
come the consciousness of the need of a program of counseling making 
practical the application of this principle of individual differences. And 
one of the aspects of the counseling technique which makes practical the 
application of the principle of individual differences is placement and 
follow-up. 

An illustrated bulletin which graphically sets forth the practicability 
of placement and follow-up is one issued jointly by the Oakland Public 
Schools and the Oakland Chamber of Commerce. 

In the Appendix to the Handbook will be found brief discussions of 
the technique of counseling in use in some of the secondary schools in 
California. 


LOOKING BACKWARD OVER TWENTY 
YEARS 


W. W. KEMP 


Dean of the School of Education, University of California 


Q pseezxeQOR the past two years we have been working on a survey of 

| ZN at positions held by graduates in the School of Education since 

Wr NY 1911. In this study we have included only those students 

who have received the degrees of A. B., M. A., Ed. D., and 

Ph. D. It has been difficult to trace the activities of these 
graduates, but we have gathered data on 530. (‘See table, next page.) 

A study of these figures shows a tendency for more students to major 
in Education for the Bachelor’s degree up to the year 1924. During suc- 
ceeding years the Department of Education has followed a policy of advis- 
ing against majoring in Education where the student is preparing for 
work as a classroom teacher in the high school. Such students have been 
advised to major in departments representing subject-matter taught in 
the secondary field. There has been a steady growth since 1911 in the 
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number of students receiving Masters’ degrees with a major in Educa- 
tion. These candidates represent those students who are preparing for 
supervisory and administrative work in the schools of the country. The 
growth from two candidates in 1911 to forty-four in 1930 is in keeping 
with the growth in the number of students registered in the university. 
Sixty-four Doctors’ degrees have been conferred, all but eight of these 
since 1922. 


From 1911 we have collected the following figures showing growth: 
DEGREES CONFERRED IN EDUCATION, 1911-1930 






























































Date A.B. M.A. Ph.D. Ed.D. 
IPE -xncsmsece-csusesoomseninsinmisenennenesteiinsitlsiansinielpitesliilipehtinatiins 4 2 inh vn 
1912 sineenencoiihiesanieininianiaiaiaiipaaaniteiasuibiliiias 4 4 1 
1913 shaniiemnvensiidaadiliandintsbinin 10 7 
1914 _ . 2 14 
SIIB scnsccnscensveinn-esieencnicetcestnaieeladiaiiientiliecdgaidinaabiidtaa 20 9 
Tete ii-scnsmnntnnmenniicinmemincneiniatblanenaditinntieasaiiiallianitainbii . 8 _ 
1917 * 15 1 1 
ee . 13 1 
1919 . 7 _ 1 
1920.. . 18 1 
or . 21 2 - 
,  / . 34 1 5 
1923 35 35 2 4 
1924........ 72 27 3 1 
SS... 55 29 1 1 
= 58 43 6 3 
a 58 # 4 4 
1928 58 29 ons 8 
a 56 38 1 5 
1930........ 4 44 4 3 
427 27 37 


*Data on the Bachelors’ degrees were not published by departments during these years. 


These graduates have gone out into all parts of the United States; 
many of them are holding responsible positions. They bespeak the fact 
that our School of Education is an important factor in the progress of 
education in both the state and the nation. The following facts give an 
indication of the extent of our influence: 


Doctors’ Degrees. We have conferred the Doctor’s degree on sixty-four students 
during the past twenty years. The women who have received these degrees since 
1911 are: Margaret Alltucker Norton, Ph. D. ’22 (now Assistant Director of the 
Research Bureau of the National Education Association); Dorothy Nyswander, 
Ph. D. ’26 (Associate Professor of Education, University of Utah); Ina H. Brink- 
meier, Ph. D. ’29 (Head of the Spanish Department at Baylor College for Women 
in Texas); Regina H. Wescott, Ed. D. ’23 (now doing parental education work in 
the Evening High School in Monrovia); Laura Cairns, Ed. D. ’26 (teaching in the 
Extension Division of the University of California) ; Virginia S. Sanderson, Ed. D. 
29 (at present on leave from San Jose State Teachers College, where she is doing 
a valuable piece of work in Speech Arts). The men who have received the Doc- 
tors’ degrees since 1911 are: Richard S. French, Ph. D. ’20 (Principal of the State 
School for the Blind at Berkeley) ; Harvey L. Eby, Ph. D. ’23 (Associate Professor 
of Education at U. C. L. A.); Adam S. Bennion, Ph. D. ’24 (personnel work for 
the Utah Power and Light Company) ; William H. Stone, Ph. D. ’24 (Professor of 
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Industrial Education, Ohio State University) ; John F. Walker, Ph. D. ’24 (Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of Arizona) ; Frederick Horridge, Ph. D. ’25 
(Director of Vocational Education, Long Beach); Simon Peter Nanninga, Ph. D. 
’26 (Head of the Department of Education, University of New Mexico); Willard 
W. Patty, Ph. D. ’26 (Professor of Education at Indiana University); Guy B. 
Bennett, Ph. D. ’26 (Associate Professor of Education at the University of Southern 
California); Osman R. Hull, Ph. D. ’26 (Professor of Education, University of 
Southern California); Richard E. Rutledge, Ph. D. ’26 (Director of Research for 
the Oakland Public Schools) ; LeRoy E. Cowles, Ph. D. ’27 (Professor of Education, 
University of Utah) ; Ross B. Wiley, Ph. D. ’27 (Department of Public Instruction, 
Honolulu); Clarence B. Allen, Ph. D. ’27 (Professor of Education, Western Re- 
serve); Edward V. Tenney, Ph. D. ’27 (Associate Professor of Philosophy and 
Psychology at Fresno State Teachers College) ; Herbert E. Smith, Ph. D. ’29 (Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Alberta); Ferdinand Taylor, Ph. D. ’30 (Direc- 
tor of Education at the Federal Penitentiary, Leavenworth); John E. Seyfried, 
Ph. D. ’30 (Professor of Education, University of New Mexico); Ivan R. Water- 
man, Ph. D. ’30 (Assistant in the Research Bureau of the San Francisco Public 
Schools) ; Archibald M. Fosdick, Ed. D. ’22 (Principal of the M. Black Union High 
School at Atascadero) ; George C. Kyte, Ed. D. ’22 (Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan); Herbert M. Massey, Ed. D. ’22 (Principal of 
Claremont Junior High School, Oakland) ; Percey E. Rowell, Ed. D. ’22 (Head of 
the Department of Physics, Roosevelt High School, Oakland); Carleton W. Wash- 
burne, Ed. D. ’22 (Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois) ; John W. Groves, 
Ed. D. ’23 (Professor of Education, Fresno State Teachers College); John L. 
Horn, Ed. D. ’23 (Head of the Department of Education, Mills College) ; William 
G. Rector, Ed. D. ’23 (Principal of Rockridge Elementary School, Oakland) ; 
Ralph E. Berry, Ed. D. ’24 (Professor of Public Administration, Accounting and 
Marketing, Chaffey Junior College) ; Frederick M. Hunter, Ed. D. ’25 (Chancellor 
of Denver University); Edward L. Cole, Ed. D. ’26 (unable to ascertain present 
position) ; James T. Worlton, Ed. D. ’26 (Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Salt 
Lake City, Utah); William H. Hughes, Ed. D. ’27 (Director of Research, Pasa- 
dena City Schools); Aymer J. Hamilton, Ed. D. ’27 (Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Pomona College, and Director of Teacher Training); Percy F. Valentine, 
Ed. D. ’27 (Professor of Education, San Francisco State Teachers College); Bro. 
Bede Edward Wilkinson, Ed. D. ’27 (Head of the Spanish Department, St. Mary’s 
College) ; Frederick J. Adams, Ed. D. ’28 (Adjunct Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Texas); Ralph H. Bush, Ed. D. ’28 (Director of Santa Monica Junior 
College); Melvin S. Lewis, Ed. D. ’28 (Professor of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity) ; James F. Day, Ed. D. ’28 (Head of the Department of Education, Armstrong 
Business College, Berkeley) ; George W. Barr, Ed. D. ’28 (Agriculture Economist, 
Extension Division, University of Arizona); Ralph L. Eyman, Ed. D. ’28 (Pro- 
fessor of Education, Florida State College for Women); George F. Haller, Ed. D. 
*28. (Counselor and Teacher of Related Subjects in the Central Trade School, Oak- 
land); Merton E. Hill, Ed. D. ’28 (President of Chaffey Junior College and Lec- 
turer in Education, University of California) ; Leon S. McDaniel, Ed. D. ’28 (Head 
of the Department of Education, State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas) ; 
Floyd F. Caldwell, Ed. D. ’29 (Professor of Education, University of New Mexico) ; 
Frank O. Evans, Ed. D. ’29 (Director of Research, Los Angeles City Schools) ; 
Mien Woo, Ed. D. ’29 (occupation unknown); Eugene Hilton, Ed. D. ’30 (Head 
of the Social Studies Department, Roosevelt High .School, Oakland); Percy R. 
Davis, Ed. D. ’30 (Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Santa Ana). 


Masters’ Degrees. It has been impossible for us to locate all of the 427 students 
who have received this degree from our School. However, if we can judge by the 
success of those whom we have been able to locate we can say that the others are 
probably doing work that would make us proud. Those holding college or university 
positions are: Oscar W. Baird, M. A. ’24 (Associate Professor of Physics, San 
Diego State Teachers College); Harry L. Boardman, M. A. ’25 (teaching Social 
Studies, Riverside Junior College) ; Henrietta Brudos, M. A. ’29 (Principal, Junior 
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High School and Supervisor of Mathematics, Valley City State Teachers College, 
North Dakota) ; James W. Canfield, M. A. ’27 (Associate Professor of Education, 
Fresno State Teachers College) ; Ethel M. Cobb, M. A. ’30 (teaching Zodlogy and 
German, Marin Union Junior College); Belle Coolidge, M. A. ’28 (Dean of Girls 
and Teacher of Mathematics and Orientation at Sacramento Junior College); Ray 
O. Diether, M. A. ’21 (teaching History and Political Science, Los Angeles Junior 
College) ; Helen S. Dozier, M. A. ’30 (teaching Physical Education, Santa Barbara 
State Teachers College) ; Paul E. Edwards, M. A. ’27 (teaching Physical Education, 
Chico State Teachers College); William Feeny, M. A. ’29 (Instructor in Spanish, 
St. Mary’s College) ; Isabella Hammack, M. A. ’30 (in charge of Practice Teaching 
and Lecturer in Education at the Nursery School, Mills College); Alexander W. 
Hood, M. A. ’27 (teaching Plane Geometry, Los Angeles Junior College) ; Georgia 
Hood, M. A. ’30 (teaching Physical Education, Central State Teachers College, 
Michigan); Arthur L. Howells, M. A. ’25 (teaching Biology, Compton Junior 
College) ; David F. Jackey, M. A. ’25 (Associate Professor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, Chico State Teachers College); Ralph L. Johns, M. A. °18 (teaching Orienta- 
tion, Philosophy and Psychology, Glendale Junior College); Watson L. Johns, 
M. S. ’21 (Professor of Biology, Chico State Teachers College) ; Arthur L. Kemp, 
M. S. 18 (Director of Smith-Hughes work and Teacher of Botany and Agriculture 
in San Benito Junior College); Vernon R. King, M. A. ’26 (teaching English, Los 
Angeles Junior College); Ernestine Kinney, M. A. ’18 (Associate Professor of 
Education, Occidental College); Rudolph Lindquist, M. A. ’23 (President, Chico 
State Teachers College) ; Nettie Maurer, M. A. ’29 (Supervisor of Teacher Train- 
ing, Santa Barbara State Teachers College) ; Keith MacKane, M. A. ’28 (Instructor 
in Physical Education, University of California) ; George Meyer, M. A. ’29 (In- 
structor in Psychology, University of Michigan); Donald Newmeyer, M. A. ’30 
(teaching Physical Education, Los Angeles Junior College); Henry Oberhansley, 
M. A. ’3O (Director of Agriculture Extension, Utah Agricultural College) ; Emily 
G. Palmer, M. A. ’20, Ph. D. Columbia ’29 (Lecturer in Education and Special 
Agent for the Training of Continuation School Teachers and Head of the Bureau 
of Research and Service for the Division of Vocational Education, University of 
California) ; Howard E, Potter, M. A. ’23 (teaching English and Public Speaking, 
Fresno State Teachers College); Philip Power, M. A. ’20 (Dean of San Benito 
Junior College and Teacher of Philosophy, Economics, Sociology, Psychology and 
Orientation) ; Sidney A. Richmond, M. A. ’29 (Instructor, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture) ; Della Sisler, M. A. ’24 (Associate Professor of Librarianship, Univer- 
sity of California); Lynn F. Slocum, M. A. ’25 (teaching Science, Long Beach 
Junior College); Francis F. Smith, M. A. ’22 (Assistant Professor of Education, 
Fresno State Teachers College); Alfred Sorensen, M. A. ’27 (Lecturer in Educa- 
tion, University of California, and Supervisor of Student Teachers in Commercial 
Education at the University High School); Donald Spagnoli, M. A. ’26 (teaching 
Orientation, European History, and Economics, Glendale Junior College) ; Evange- 
line A. Spozio, M. A. ’28 (Assistant Professor of Education, San Francisco State 
Teachers College; Lillian Talbert, M. A. ’25 (Lecturer and Supervisor, San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers College) ; Olive Thompson Cowell, M. A. ’22 (Associate Pro- 
fessor of Social Studies, San Francisco State Teachers College) ; Fred W. Traner, 
M. A. ’21, Ph. D. Dec. ’30 (Professor of Education, University of Nevada) ; Archie 
M. Turrell, M. A. ’29 (teaching Orientation and acting as Counselor, Pasadena 
Junior College); Edwin Van Ameringe, M. A. ’23 (teaching Geology, Pasadena 
Junior College); Ralph H. Walters, M. A. ’29 (teaching Electricity, Long Beach 
Junior College); Stella Watson, M. A. ’25 (teaching English, San Jose State 
Teachers College). 


Administrators. Among the administrators in the state who have received Mas- 
ters’ degrees from the School are: Lewis E. Adams, M. A. ’24 (Superintendent of 
Schools, San Bernardino) ; Leonard F. Collins, M. A. ’27 (Superintendent of Schools, 
Chino) ; William F. Ewing, M. A. ’19 (Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oak- 
land) ; Harry W. Jones, M. A. ’22 (Superintendent of Schools and Principal of the 
High School, Piedmont) ; Anthony E. Karnes, M. A. ’24 (Superintendent of Schools, 
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Ketchikan, Alaska) ; Walter B. Munson, M. A. ’21 (Superintendent of Schools and 
Director of Research, Fresno); John H. Napier, M. A. ’25 (Superintendent of 
Schools, Emeryville) ; Seymour I. Stone, M. A. ’22 (Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Long Beach) ; Helen Watson Pierce, M. A. ’24 (Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Los Angeles) ; Einar Jacobsen, M. A. ’23 (Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland). Eighty of our graduates are holding positions as principals 
and vice-principals; of these, sixty have received their Masters’ degrees in Educa- 
tion at the University of California. Of the 258 who are holding teaching positions, 
131 have Masters’ degrees. 


Working in Special Fields. We have an interesting group of 102 graduates who 
are not included in the above classifications but who are for the most part doing 
special work and making interesting contributions: William John Cooper, M. A. '17 
(United States Commissioner of Education); Frank W. Hubbard, M. A. ’26 (As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of Research, National Education Association) ; Elise 
H. Martens, M. A. ’23 (Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.); Julian A. McPhee, A. B. 17 (Chief, Bureau 
of Agricultural Education, State Department) ; Walter Morgan, M. A. ’22 (Chief, 
Division of Research and Statistics, State Department); Neils P. Neilson, M. A. 
22 (Chief, Division of Health and Physical Education, State Department) ; Helen 
Heffernan, M. A. ’25 (Chief, Division of Rural Education, State Department) ; 
Frederick J. Ching, M. A. ’27 (Assistant Director of Research, Oakland); Elven 
Ellefson, M. A. ’28 (Assistant Director of Research, Alameda); Floyd F. Gray, 
M. A. ’20 (Director of Research and Service, San Francisco) ; Lillie Lewin, M. A. 
’26 (Assistant Director of Educational Research, San Francisco) ; Arthur H. Shipley, 
M. A. ’25 (Director of Research, Fresno County); Florence Hurd, M. A. ’29 (As- 
sistant in the Division of Research, Berkeley); Margaret Murdock, M. A. ’26 
(Credential Counselor, School of Education, University of California, and Assistant 
in Junior College Placement); Elva D. Edwards, M. A. ’27 (Assistant to the 
Dean, School of Education, University of California); Bertha Green, M. A. ’22 
(Dean of Women, Los Angeles Junior College); Charles A. Harwell, M. A. ’26 
(in charge of Educational Service, Yosemite National Park); William H. Wright, 
M. A. ’29 (Director of Vocational Education, Whittier State School for Boys) ; 
Georgia L. Broadwell, M. A. ’24 (Assistant Superintendent, Vocational Education, 
Los Angeles); Alfred E. White, M. A. ’23 (Attendance Counselor, Alameda) ; 
Charles T. Fitts, M. A. ’28 (Recorder, Pomona College) ; Kenneth Kerans, M. A. 
23 (Registrar, Los Angeles Junior College) ; Cora Hampel, M. A. ’25 (Counselor, 
Berkeley High School); Irvin S. Noall, M. A. ’27 (State Supervisor of Industrial 
Education, Utah); Violet Richardson Ward, M. A. ’17 (Supervisor, Physical Edu- 
cation, Elementary and Junior High Schools, Berkeley) ; Richard J. Werner, M. A. 
’26 (Regional Supervisor, Vocational Education, State Department); Bruce Zim- 
merman, M. A. ’25 (Director, Visual Education, Berkeley). 


We could extend the survey by indicating the type of service being 
carried on by the large number of students holding the Bachelor’s degree 
in Education. The lists already included are perhaps sufficiently extensive 
to give a fairly adequate picture of the important work of the University’s 
School of Education. This work, it should be remembered, is being 
carried on in addition to the great service rendered by the School of Edu- 
cation in the training of the secondary teachers of the state, this group 
averaging about five hundred per year. 
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5.) ae CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY of Secondary Education, by 

A FSZA4 making available a “Proceedings Number” presenting 

ol the proceedings of the convention of Calsfornia Secondary 

CS School Principals, is performing a distinct service for 
secondary education in the State of California. 

Those who prepared. materials for presentation at the convention 
of secondary school principals held wn Santa Cruz during the spring 
of 1931 spent much effort and reported results of actual field activi- 
ties. The State Department of Education, therefore, extends compli- 
ments to the California Society of Secondary Education for this con- 
tribution. It renews its expression of appreciation to those who have 
prepared and made available their materials, and it commends this 
project so excellently undertaken and so ably completed by the Ca.t- 
FORNIA QUARTERLY to the secondary school people of the State of 
California. It is our hope that such success may meet this issue that 
on each succeeding convention season “Proceedings Numbers” will 
follow regularly. 





Respectfully acknowledged, 


V. KERSEY, 


Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 




















FOREWORD 


~ mresi iE sixteenth annual convention of secondary school principals met in 
Saw 


; 74 Santa Cruz March 30-31, April 1 and 2, 1931. In a note of greeting 
« ¥ WA) published in the official program, Mr. C. L. McLane, President of the 
—\Y 1/4 State Board of Education, characterized this annual convention of 
A) $3 high school principals as the “most efficient body of educators in the 
State in accomplishing its aims and purposes.” 

The convention was organized on the basis of conference groups which met 
during the afternoon of Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, and general sessions 
which were held in the afternoon of these days and on Thursday forenoon. 


The general topics discussed and reported on in the conference groups were: 
(1) Administration and Supervision, (2) Educational Relations, (3) The Secondary 
School Curriculum, (4) Problems of the Small High School, (5) Legislation, (6) 
Teacher Training, (7) Adult Education, (8) Continuation Education, (9) The 
Junior High School, (10) The Junior College, (11) The Guidance Program in the 
Secondary School, (12) Teacher Placement, (13) State Fair Educational Exhibits, 
and (14) Radio Education. 


On the suggestion of the State Department of Education the pages of the Ca.i- 
FORNIA QUARTERLY of this issue have been opened for the publication of many of 
the papers presented at these conferences and at the general sessions of the conven- 
tion. It is regrettable that some valuable papers were not received in s:1fficient time 
to be included or by reason of the limitations of space have been deferred for 
possible publication in a later number of THe Quarterty. It will further be ob- 
served that many papers have been abridged or reduced to abstracts. This has been 
done either by the authors or by the Committee on Publication and, we trust, with- 
out violence to the chief values of the discussions and reports. 


The editor of THE QuARTERLY wishes to acknowledge valuable assistance ren- 
dered in reading manuscripts and in suggestions by other members cf the Com- 
mittee—Dr. George A. Rice, Major J. P. Nourse, Dr. George C. Thompson, and 
L. P. Farris—and also by Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi and Miss Helen Heffernan of the 
State Department. 


Meetings of a number of allied organizations were held during the convention 
days, notably the spring meeting of the Association of California Secondary School 
Principals, the conference of the Western Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the annual meeting of the California Federation of Junior Colleges, con- 
ference of the State Deans Association, and the annual business meeting of the 
California Society of Secondary Education. 


Representatives of the State Board of Education were in attendance. Many 
bookmen were there “to learn the trend of educational thought”, as one of them 
expressed it. No other group of citizens, outside of the teaching profession, keeps 
its ear so close to the ground in discovering educational interests and trends as 
school book publishers. Indeed, the publisher often discovers these trends in edu- 
cational evolution before the body of school. workers is cognizant of them, and no 
important educational meeting would be complete without the presence of a repre- 
sentative group of these educational scouts. 


The convention was in high gear at all times, but the machinery ran smoothly, 
showing that master engineers had designed it and were at the wheel. 

College dinners and service club luncheons gave zest and good fellowship to 
this notable gathering of school men and women. It was a friendly, earnest, con- 


structive convention throughout. Superintendent Kersey was omnipresent and 
resourceful in his leadership.—Ebrtor. 
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General Sessions 


THE NEW SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(Abstract) 


VIERLING KERSEY 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE mind of the adolescent is the kingdom over which secondary education 

endeavors to rule 

Education has been likened unto a tree struggling for a place in the sun. Edu- 
cators are those who strive to clear the growths and parasites which delay its 
development. In its efforts to reach the light secondary education has developed 
with few branches. Only in recent years has it sent forth branches from its 
academic trunk. Election in subject matter, vocational development, physical activity, 
guidance, civic education, are all young and sturdy branches growing from this 
hardy trunk. It may be that some of these are so vigorous as to destroy the sym- 
metry necessary to a healthy growth and a perfection of form. Perhaps we are so 
close to the tree that we cannot observe these irregularities of growth and form. 
It may be that the growth is so rapid as to prevent the formation of a strong 
and lasting fiber. 

Secondary education is responsible for and concerned with both the workers 
in the material affairs of life and the workers in the field of the mind. That the 
youth may be captain of his mind and master of his soul when he has been released 
from the secondary school to life, he must have acquired moral integrity, civic 
responsibility, vocational fitness, academic mastery during the secondary school 
period. 

Spiritual, personal and economic life make our civilization. Unlimited expansion 
of secondary education is not so much needed as deeper thinking, finer feeling 
and richer expression, coming as a result of more complete mastery of our present 
reaches and offerings. 

The power to do original thinking is the demand which secondary education 
may be expected to answer. The old folk-way life was based upon habit and 
custom. Too often that basis still prevails in secondary education, as we find it 
in some quarters of our own commonwealth. Community life once relied for its 
solidarity upon the bonds of custom; community life now depends upon the social 
significance of the individual’s ideas. Secondary education must so lead us, through 
observations and experiences, that we may have sound social ideas. They must 
not be too highly individual; they must not come from conditions which are anti- 
social . . . if democratic institutions are to survive. 

Secondary Schools Must Organize Our Disorganized Communities. Friendliness, 
neighborliness, mutual confidence, willingness to understand, desire to cooperate, 
have disappeared from many of our American communities. The transition of the 
American people from rural to urban life has removed from their thinking and 
acting much semblance of inter-dependency. To unify fragmentary institutions of 
society—the family, the church, entertainment, and the activities sponsoring social 
expression—must be the responsibility of our secondary schools. From no other 
source shall we be able to bring about the community of mind and spirit, so much 
needed, so much desired, in American life today. 

Education Must Control “After-School” Life. Education, the function of the 
child’s world, we formerly conceived as taking place entirely in our schools. It was our 
conception that as is the high school of the community so will be the education 
of the child of that community. Now we are forced to say, as is the community 
so will be the education of the child. If the community is integrated, education 
will reach some final purpose. If the child’s community is over-organized, his edu- 
cation is apt to result in conformity. If his community is stagnant, his education 
will be of the past. If the community is civically unsound, his standards of citizen- 
ship are likely to be false. No longer can secondary education in California release 
its youth to our social, economic and industrial order merely as schooled—youth 
must be educated. 
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In various areas of secondary education we find wasted knowledge that never 
gets into the world of action. 

A new secondary education is with us. It compasses an extended field. Its 
institutionalized aspects include junior high school and junior college. It acknowl- 
edges that the thirst for knowledge exists in but few. However, it acknowledges 
also that a thirst for understanding, participation and expression does exist, and 
it sets up a teaching program accordingly. 

This new education counsels, guides, advises youth as recognized individuals. 
It guarantees educational opportunity to all the children of all the people. It seeks 
social and economic security for all. 

This new secondary education in California gives to youth a “membership” in 
groups where education, synonymous with life, becomes a continuing process. 

This new secondary education no longer provides a vocational education only 
as a means of making a living. It has come to mean life expression itself. . . . 

This new secondary education is of, for, and through the community. An 
improved teaching which comes about through better selected and better trained 
teachers, more adequate supervision, and a constructive, administrative program 
which brings to our youth a current presentation of all the advantage which grows 
out of a rich past. 

Administratively speaking, secondary education is an improved activity in our 
state because of the recognition of the principle of integration. 

That “ready-made knowledge” and “preparation for entrance into the world” 
have been supplanted by “living” within the school, is abounding proof that education 
is not something pre-existent, but something that emerges daily in the actual ex- 
periences of each child. 

Secondary education in California has been strengthened because of the im- 
provement of our principals, so that now they are true educational engineers and 
managers, capable of discharging the responsibility which secondary education places 
upon them. Within recent years these principals have developed that power of control 
and leadership which interprets to communities an understanding of secondary edu- 
cation which makes it acceptable to the people. Were it not for this interpretative 
activity and this improved managerial control, secondary education would not have 
made its safe and rapid advance in recent years. 

Ask yourself these ten questions about your school and you have applied my 
test of secondary education: 

1. Does the instruction during school hours in this secondary school carry 
over and direct the education of the child during “after school” hours 
in the community? 

2. Does every child meet situations daily in this school about which he must 

do something in terms of his own thinking? 

Are the students at this high school merely accumulating knowledge or 

putting knowledge to social use? 

Does this school counsel, guide, advise and direct its students so that no 

student is lost educationally, socially, spiritually or vocationally? 

Has there been removed from this school all possibility of correlation be- 

tween teaching and pupil failures? 

Are character, moral stamina, and leadership evident in this student body 

and are pupils obviously strengthened by the school program? 

Is the community aware of, and are parents informed about, and in sym- 

pathy with, the school’s ideals, purposes and activities ? 

Are the necessary physical facilities, the breadth of school program and the 

initiative in instruction adequate to meet individual student needs? 

Is the conduct of financial matters yielding analytical information on school 

costs? Are the economies practised compatible with community and edu- 

cational needs? Is every phase of school management and administration 

subjected to continuous study from within for the purpose of reconstruction 

and evaluation? 

10. Is every member of administration and teaching staff qualified by the posses- 
sion and practice of a high idealism and by a code of personal ethics truly 
exemplary of youth? 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION AND ETHICAL VALUES 


TULLY C. KNOLES 
President, College of the Pacific, Stockton 


yee preparation of this address for your consideration has been a matter of 
great pleasure to me because, for a number of years, 1 have felt very keenly 
the necessity of the careful formulation of my own ideas in this field, primarily 
with the view not so much to provoke discussion as to settle my own convictions. 
I know of no body of men to which I would prefer to present these ideas. 

So far as I know, there is no generally accepted definition of ethics, and no 
clear-cut statement of a fundamental philosophy of ethics. In other words, there 
is no consensus of opinion among thinkers and educators on this most important 
subject. 

We are all historically acquainted with the old family tribal, city-state, national 
ethics, and we have been made aware, also, of the various systems of ethics evolved 
by and superimposed upon various groups by ecclesiastical and religious orders; 
but these, in historical perspective, are incidental. 

Standards of morality vary not only in different territorial areas, but they also 
change in time. For instance, that which is highly moral in one climate may be 
immoral in another. That which is taboo in one nation is the established order in 
another. Local groups in local areas have worked out their own theories and 
standards, and the very fact that these have been worked out by experience has 
led to a shifting in standards from time to time; hence, humanity has never known 
a complete ethical system acceptable to all people. 


However, we are living in the midst of a world which, by means of the telegraph, 
telephone and the radio, is eliminating special differences, and because of that fact 
there is more of a tendency than ever before for moral standards to be equalized. 
This of necessity has a double effect—it not only tends to elevate the lower levels 
of moral standard, but it also tends to weaken the sanctions of those which have 
been more curtailed, and in others it has been increased. We may perhaps visualize 
the time when, through increased international-mindedness, there may be but one 
moral standard, but we cannot very well visualize what that standard will be, for 
each succeeding age has seen a rather definite modification of the general standards. 


Doubt is expressed by many thinkers of the possibility of the existence of an 
ideal standard of morality. The complex modern life in which we have to make 
our adjustments has evolved a continuous differentiation of tasks, and new assump- 
tions of responsibility are shifting the burden of making and maintaining ethical 
standards from home and church to the school. There is no phenomenon of modern 
life which requires greater study than that of the maintenance of moral standards 
developed in one group while the individuals own allegiance to groups dissimilarly 
organized. For instance, there is today in all countries a general haziness in regard 
to the differences of meaning in the words “sin” and “crime.” There was a time 
it was perfectly easy to say—Sin is a violation of Divine law, Divine law to be 
interpreted by the church; crime is a violation of civil or political law as defined 
by the state. Where church and state were identical, sin and crime were to be 
considered identical. Where church and state were separated, sin and crime would 
be separated. A modern wag has said, “While it is true that crime is on the 
increase, sin, judging by all attitudes toward it, is on the decrease.” There is a 
tendency in many quarters to describe as moral that which does not constitute an 
overt act or a crime, while there still remains the old tendency to define morals 
as “attitudes rather than actions.” It is quite generally conceded that there is a 
large increase in crime in the Western world, particularly in the United States of 
America. Outside of the group of those shocked by the seeming increase in criminal- 
ity, very few people would argue that there is a decrease in morality. One deduction 
from this situation is that we have kept our appreciation of political law on a higher 
level than we have our appreciation of moral standards. 
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Old Moral Sanctions Breaking Down 


However, it is generally admitted that there has been a breaking-down of the 
old established moral sanctions. This is probably true in the four chief fields in 
which authority has hitherto held sway. For instance, there is a general breaking- 
down of parental authority in every section of the world. This is most noticeable, 
perhaps, in China, where the unit of the family has been the ideal for centuries. 
The authority of the family has been considered absolute over the growing children. 
Within the last twenty years there has been a great change in the ancestor-worship- 
ing nation. The farther West you travel from China, the farther has the revolt 
against parental authority advanced. This revolt has been not only practical, but 
also philosophical. Very young children are not quite convinced that they should 
obey simply because the family authority has spoken. 


We must also admit that in the fields of conventional authority there has been 
a great loss of sanction. The imperialism of Mrs. Grundy has been changed into 
a radical democracy. The growth of individualism, the increase in the appreciation 
of private opinion, the emphasis placed upon initiative have also militated against 
the authority of convention. So much is this true that in many professions and 
fields of activity unconventionality has more authority than conventionality. In 
many fields, what “they” think, what “they” say, and what “they” do are more to 
be avoided than followed. 


I approach the discussion of the next authority, that of the Church, with a great 
deal of diffidence, for I realize that with many people the voice of the Church is 
the voice of God, and I also recognize the fact that the tendency in Protestant 
denominations is frankly to shift the burden of responsibility from organized 
ecclesiastical bodies to the individual’s sense of morality, but I do not think that 
I am beside the mark when I say that in the Western world the authority of the 
Church over moral and ethical relations is questioned as never befote. In fact 
there are so many kinds of religious emphasis that it is only occasionally that the 
Church attempts to speak with any great authority in the moral and ethical field. 
I am speaking primarily of the Protestant churches again. There are those who 
feel that the Church’s main function is in the development of mystical other- 
worldliness—that the religious man should submit to evil as a chastening influence 
rather than to labor for its elimination; that the main ethical problem is a personal 
one rather than a social one, and the modern liberal Protestant would find it very 
hard to agree with all of his brethren on what might be called “The Ethical Teach- 
ing of Christianity,” hence the disintegration of the authority of the Church in 
modern times. 


A most interesting field of study is opened up as one discusses the moral sanc- 
tion of the authority of the state. The state can define crime with great clearness. 
It can pass laws regulating conduct, but the passing of laws does not even indicate 
success in the moral field. There is still the problem of enforcement. Law has 
only two sanctions—the sanction of force and the sanction of morality; and wher- 
ever the sanction of force is required to maintain authority there is no very great 
morality; and conversely, where the sanction of morality is sufficient, there is no 
very great force required. 


The School Must Create Ethical Sandards 


Even a superficial study of these four types of authority will suggest to us the 
great interest which we as educators ought to have in the problem of ethical values. 
Is the school faced with the task of creating ethical standards and conduct? My 
answer to that would be “Yes,” and in California particularly the task of creating 
ethical values is more that of the school than of all other. unorganized and organized 
institutions put together. The first reason to be given for this answer is that our 
schools are becoming increasingly secularized. That statement needs no supporting 
argument in this presence. You live close to this fact every day of your service. 
In many respects we live in a democracy. Our educational institutions are the 
most democratic institutions we have in the Republic of the United States. and 
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most of us have learned that the more inclusive a democracy is the less definite it 
can be in any field. We include in our public schools representatives of all groups 
from every level. This makes the factor of compulsory education very important— 
much more so in the secondary field than in the elementary field. 

Most of us are agreed that the adolescent period does not cover a fixed unit of 
time necessarily, but approximately so; and we are striving in our more modern 
schools, if possible, to care for pre-adolescent students, adolescent students, and 
post-adolescent students in different types of schools. In California we have the 
ideal and the practice of compulsory adolescent education. 

In addition to the giving of necessary information and the imparting of certain 
skills, the elementary school training is primarily concerned with the development 
of attitudes of loyalty. Unless individual effort is required in teaching and in 
discipline, class units tend to be larger. In general pupil problems are typical, but 
with the teaching of the adolescent stage there are physiological, psychological, and 
social adjustments to be made in which individual judgment and initiative play a 
most important part. From my observations I would say that so far as the in- 
dividual’s life is concerned, his success and happiness will be determined more by 
the attitudes fixed and the habits formed in the adolescent period than in any other 
period of life. 

Up to the present at least most moral standards and ethical judgments have 
come from religious training and by it; and it is certainly true, judged by all sta- 
tistics available, that the fixedity of religious attitudes is determined more in the 
adolescent period than in any other. 

Now, suppose in the light of these observations we examine just what is the 
status of affairs in a state with compulsory education. The total adolescent popula- 
tion of a community, with very minor exceptions, is in a unified school system. 
From the standpoint of financial administration and of economic efficiency, this 
presumably is the best scheme that has been yet devised. From the standpoint of 
an ideal theory the possibility of the education of the whole body politic is most 
desirable. From the standpoint of the conscientious administrator of boys and girls 
it may be questionable. Let us note together the fact that this adolescent group is 
drawn together from every social level in the community, that each one of these 
social levels has its own social barriers and sanctions, that its divisions are the 
divisions of mature men and women. These students are also drawn from every 
economic level, the sons and daughters of the very poor mingle freely with the sons 
and daughters of the very rich, and while there may be conscious or unconscious 
leveling of the economic differences in the classrooms and on the athletic field, cer- 
tainly in the social life of the school and in the mind-sets of the students toward 
economic problems to be solved there are repressive influences. These boys and 
girls also come, particularly in California, from nearly every religion and division 
of religion known in the world. If for no other reason than this, it is impossible 
for us to develop the teaching of formal religion, a moral system, or a code of 
ethics which springs from any particular religion or of an idealism which has evolved 
from any religion. These youngsters also represent every intellectual level in the 
community, with all of the varying problems produced by that sinister fact. Finally, 
in this connection, every moral and ethical standard is represented. Of necessity it 
is the task of the schools to meet the students on their intellectual level and do for 
those on the various levels whatever can be done. Does the school feel an equal 
responsibility for meeting the students on the other levels which have produced 
them? Obviously not, but we are all convinced that the total effect of the school 
must be to unify the social differences, to increase the economic efficiency, and there- 
fore elevate the economic status of the group. Of necessity the school must have 
as little as possible to say in the field of religion, whether this is wise or not. It is 
not necessary before you to say that the student will come through the period of 
adolescent education with his moral standards and habits fairly well fixed, not 
primarily because of the school but primarily because these standards are fixed at 
that period of life. 

However, the adolescent period, particularly in school, has opened the eyes of 
student to new worlds of relationships. He has known something of the physical 
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world before, but he has not felt the necessity of relationship with it. His sense 
of relationship to other beings, organized into institutions, functioning in business, 
projecting enterprises, formulating theories, determining policies, elevating ideals, 
has been intensified. If he has been properly guided he will think of ethical values 
as his sense of appreciation of his responsibility increases. I am not thinking now 
of the study of morals or of ethics as a content subject. Teachers are required to 
teach morals and manners. There are no philosophy courses in the secondary 
education, hence there is no formal study of ethics or of ethical values. These must 
either be absorbed by the student in his contact with the teachers and with fellow 
pupils or they must be pointed out to him by teachers and by administrators. 

Personally, I have great confidence in the value of indirect advertising in com- 
parison with direct advertising; therefore I have great confidence in the value of 
the development of the appreciation of moral and ethical values as a by-product 
of the teaching of the content subjects of the school. Mathematics and the natural 
sciences may have in them no direct ethical value, but there are ethical values in 
methods of study and of teaching and of relationships between pupils and teachers. 
On authority of Einstein, I think I am qualified to say that the man who truly is 
in accord with nature is religious and is in accord with God, and therefore will have 
a rational moral attitude toward the universe and all that is in it. 


The Impact of Economics and Ethics 


My fear, however, is that in the development of the social sciences there will be 
so much prohibition and inhibition on teacher and pupil that the flowering of 
ethical sense may be spoiled in the accuracy of the securing of social scientific facts. 
What I am trying to say to you is that the tendency is for us to teach facts without 
their social implications. There is also a further caution which is very much 
needed. Much of present-day morality is of an individual type; that is, an in- 
dividual will be fairly honest in his dealings with other individuals, but as those 
individuals become organized into larger economic, political and national groups 
his sense of moral responsibility to them ceases. This is particularly noted today 
in the field of international relations. Customs, practices, and ideals which we 
would not tolerate in any of our personal reiationships are magnified into rituals 
of devotion in our national and international conduct. 

Let me be more explicit. There are two great economic and social forces operat- 
ing antithetically in the world today. I speak of capitalism and of communism. 
Capitalism is not so easily defined as is communism, for capitalism is an evolution 
and communism is a formula. The students of today will have to determine to- 
morrow whether communism or capitalism is to rule the political and economic 
institutions of the future. Militant communism and militant capitalism cannot 
exist side by side. There are no mathematical deductions which will aid in the 
resolving of this great struggle. Applied science will offer facts to aid in the 
solution, but after all social science will have to furnish not only the social facts 
but the social philosophy which will aid in that solution. 

Another great problem that will have to be solved is the correct balance between 
individualism and socialism, the development of that just appreciation of the unique- 
ness of the human personality and the inter-responsibility of his relationship to his 
fellows. Can a man be all that his personality ought to be and be just in every 
relation with his fellows? Can an individual hide his responsibility in a corporate 
relationship, no matter whether that corporate relationship be political, social or 
economic? No one knows better than I do that these problems cannot be solved by 
the teaching of facts, of definitions, or of formula in the secondary schools, and I 
know that the total attitude of the school may help students to form judgments 
which will settle for them ethical values so that the manhood and womanhood 
attitude will be given to their realization. Dr. George Elbert Cole, in speaking 
of a Christian college, said that a college was not Christian because of its title, 
or of its insistence on church membership on the part of its administrative and 
teaching staff, or on account of its inclusion of courses in Bible Study or in Foreign 
Missions, but that it was Christian if in its attitude toward its employees and upon 
those who were related to it, it exhibited the Christian virtues in practice. May I 
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paraphrase and say—the secondary school aids in the creation of ethical values 
when it exhibits in its relations with its students and the world confidence in moral 
standards and appreciation of ethical values. 

Do we fully realize that for the most of our pupils these larger ethical relations 
can only be brought to consciousness during the secondary school period? They 
cannot get them at home. They do not get them in church, for most of them do 
not go to church, and if they did there is no assurance that ethical values would 
be stressed. 

There is the further fact that only a fourth as many people are in college and 
university as are in secondary schools. Unless there is a wave of emotionalism 
culminating in an ethical revival, as we have had waves of emotionalism culminating 
in non-ethical religious revivals, the only hope for the setting up of just economic 
and social standards lies in the field of the development of the appreciation of 
ethical values during the period of adolescence, for whatever those standards are 
they will be the standards of the next generation. 


TOTALITARIO 
(Abridged) 


SIR JOHN ADAMS 
Lecturer in Education, University of California at Los Angeles 


6 om limelight of the world has always tended to centre on the subject to be 
taught rather than on the person who teaches, and school folk themselves are 
inclined to give more attention to subject-matter than it deserves in proportion to 
the pupil as such. We have in fact here a sort of educational triangle that may 
represent in school the somewhat tiresome triangle that cuts such a big figure in 
“the Pictures”: we have the teacher, the pupil and the subject to be taught. Long 
ago this triangularity was brought under my notice, though at that time—I was only 
a schoolboy then—I was unaware of the sex triangle that has since usurped the 
spot-light. 
The Educational Trinity 


My enlightenment came from the otherwise dull pages of the Edinburgh Acad- 
emy Latin Rudiments, where I read and pondered on the syntax rule that ran: 

Verbs of teaching govern two accusatives, one of the person, the other of the 
thing: as, Magister Johannem Latinam docuit, The Master taught John Latin. 

Here we have the three elements in all their simplicity. We, the teachers, find 
no difficulty in marking ourselves off as the first member of the trinity; John makes 
a convenient concrete representative of pupils in general; but the phrase subject-to- 
be-taught is a little cumbersome, so we may be grateful to De Quincey for the 
introduction of a term that exactly represents these four words by one—the Latin 
term docendum. 

There we stand then, we three members of the educational trinity: teacher, 
John, and docendum. Forthwith the trouble begins. It is not merely that there 
is a competition for first place, but that there does not seem to be a proper cor- 
relation of our functions. Each member of the trinity seems to fight for its own 
hand, and to neglect its fellow members. To go back to our first figure, the three 
sides of the triangle appear to find a difficulty in coming together—with the result 
that they do not “enclose a space” as old Euclid used to assure us they should. 


Unity Education 


Education ought to be a unity, one and indivisible; an exemplification on a 
humbler plane of “the three in one and the one in three” that plays such an illus- 
trious part in Theology. But we have gone calmly on our disparate ways, letting 
each of the educational three stumble along in its own fashion, paying but little 
attention to the other two. 

Perhaps it is only natural that the most logically minded race on earth, the 
French, should be the first to call attention to the lack of unity in educational 
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affairs. Indeed our first impulse is to wonder that they were so long in raising 
an outcry. The explanation probably is that the organisation of French education 
is so systematic that onlookers fail to realise that in reality it is a thing of shreds 
and patches, like most of the other educational schemes of the world. It is only 
when thoughtful people begin to look into matters of class-room procedure that 
the scrappiness of the whole comes to the surface. In France the teaching of 
individual subjects is so good that everything appeared to be all right. The master 
came to his class in the Lycée, opened his lecture-case, called serviette over there, 
proceeded to deliver what was usually an admirable prelection, snapped his notes 


together, and departed. So far as mere instruction was concerned there was little 
left to be desired. 


But keen French observers at last began to wonder whether all things were well 
in a system that made no provision for a further connection between master and 
pupil. The philosophers turned back to old Descartes and new Comte, and started 
yearning for unity amid all this mass of disparate detail. Those who were specially 
concerned with education as such began to look uneasily at things as they actually 
were in the schools. Monsieur Ernest Lavisse, while Recteur of L’Ecole Normale 
supérieure at Paris, was struck by the lack of co-ordination in the work of the 
teachers and pupils at the Lycées. He put the matter dramatically when he said 
that it was an affair of a fragment of a master addressing himself to a fragment 
of a pupil—and he might have added, about a fragment of a subject. It was 
indeed this fragment of a subject that attracted the attention of the world, before 
the fragmentariness of the master-element came to public notice. 


It was perhaps natural that the docendum should first call the attention of the 
teachers to its scrappiness. Especially during the period of the Herbartian dom- 
ination of American education it was realised that there was a lack of co-ordina- 
tion among the various subjects that were being taught. They were divided up 
by an inexorable logic into independent groups that were rigidly marked off from 
each other as separate “subjects.” The Herbartians preached the gospel of Cor- 
relation by which each element of the docendum was correlated firmly with every 
other. Things were carried to excess, and teachers were kept so busy correlating 
that they had almost no time to introduce new matter, and teaching became 
squirrel-cage work. You have only to turn to the latter part of Dr. De Garmo’s 
Herbart and the Herbartians to find examples of the comic excesses of the cor- 
relationists. 


The Unifying Force Is From Within 


The truth is that the unifying principle was sought outside the mind, whereas 
it ought to have been sought within. Descartes was right in his demand for the 
unification of the sciences, but his followers did not quite catch his idea, which I am 
convinced was that the unifying force had to come from within. When I was a 
university student philosophers used to worry me with their talk about “the mani- 
fold of sense,” and “the incoherence of the elements that make up the outer world.” 
They confused me by leaving it in doubt whether there was an outer world or 
only a phantasmagoria of uncomfortable things-in-themselves. It was then that 
I came to the stimulating conclusion that if we human beings want an ordered 
universe we must make it for ourselves. The well-arranged world of ideas that 
behave reasonably in relation to one another is not to be found outside, but must 
be made on the mental premises. If we want a reasonably self-consistent whole 
of mental content we must build it up by working from within, though no doubt 
we may get a certain amount of direction from without, thanks to teachers. 


It was when the French integralists, as the seekers after educational unity and 
harmony called themselves, approached the matter from the definitely school point 
of view, that it was seen that the desired unification must be accomplished by the 
teachers working through the minds of the pupils who, while being operated upon 
from without, had to do their own classification and organisation of the confused 
mass of shreds and patches that make up the rough results of the interaction 
between the inner world and the intractable outer world of which we know so little. 
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Bertrand and Lavisse realised that the only way in which the disparate elements 
of modern education could be worked up into an intelligible whole was by the 
teachers laying their heads together and developing from within some sort of unity 
which they may induce their pupils to redevelop in turn within their own minds, 
and thus lead to the production of an organised mental content intelligible to both 
teachers and pupils. 

The task is herculean, and Lavisse, who sees the difficulty with more clearness 
than the rest, is rather hopeless in the suggestion embodied in the following sen- 
tence: 

“We shall be educators on the day on which, each of us having before the mind 
the whole successive development of the individual, we shall be all and each, so to 
speak, the same master, the perpetual master of that pupil.” 

What this implies is obviously that the whole school faculty is to turn itself 
into composite groups of personalities, each of these collective personalities being 
made up of all the teachers who have any part in educating John: not his instruc- 
tion, mark you, but his education. If this were possible we would have not a bad 
solution of the problem of integralism. The mere consideration of such a compli- 
cated scheme, with its technical difficulties and the enormous expense it necessarily 
would involve, brings on a headache. But it also gives a suggestion of the direc- 
tion in which we may hopefully search for a solution that has at least the possi- 
bility of practical application. 


The House System in England 


The truth is that we have in existence a system that to a considerable extent 
meets the demands of the integralists. It is known in England as the House Sys- 
tem, under which the great residential schools have a number of Houses, where 
varying numbers of boys live together under one Master who owns the house and 
runs it as a private concern, playing the part of father to the big family of thirty 
to fifty youngsters. The boys get their instruction in the ordinary classes of the 
school, where the House-Master is himself one of the teachers. It is in his House 
that he acts as father, fulfilling completely the function implied in the controversial 
phrase in loco parentis, These Masters fully justify the title Mr. J. C. Tarver has 
given them in his book entitled Foster Parents. 

Obviously the House-Masters provide just that unifying principle that integralism 
demands. The boys are of all ages, and thus provide the necessarily wide field that 
social education requires. The Master is in a position to correlate work and play, 
and to note when too severe demands are made in connection with any part of the 
docendum. He can treat each boy as a separate unity, and can do something to 
secure the organisation of his life as an integer. Such a Master can look fearlessly 
in the eye a new word that I find working its way into Italian educational writings 
—totalitario, The mere use of the word is an indication that our problem is being 
faced in Italy, and we are glad to be able to point to the English “House” as one 
range, a narrow one we must admit, within which totality is definitely recognised 
and respected. 

The English Form-Master 


Next in order, but not separated by too great an interval, we reach the Form- 
Master. American teachers know enough of English educational slang to know 
that what they in the U. S. A., and the elementary teachers in England, call Classes, 
the secondary teachers in England call Forms. The distinction is not entirely a 
snobbish one, for it indicates a characteristic that is quite relevant to our present 
subject, and that links up the English integralism with the American. 

The English Form-Master belongs to the same group as the American Class- 
Teacher, except that he branches off into a section intermediate between the Class 
system and the Departmental system. In our English secondary schools all the 
teachers are specialists, in other words, your departmental system is practically 
universal with us. But English people would hardly be happy with any system 
that did not have somewhere or other a compromise, and the Form-Master supplies 
the required compromise in this case. A young man begins as a Form-Master 
as soon as he leaves the university and takes up teaching. Usually he begins with 
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a low Form and teaches the pupils all their subjects. But sometimes even at the 
very beginning—if he has taken high honours in the subject in which he “majored” 
—he may be asked to take in addition to his Form-work a group or two of Higher 
Form boys in his own specialty. If he be really high-grade in his specialty he is 
gradually set apart for that subject at higher stages, but if he be a good Form- 
Master, that is one who is a natural manager of youngsters, he may be kept for 
years Master of his old Form. He may at the end teach nothing to his Form-boys 
except English and Divinity. In extreme cases English may go, and finally he may 
end up with teaching his old boys nothing at all, and yet remain their Form- 
Master. This means that he is responsible for the boys as human beings. If they 
get into trouble they naturally appeal to him, or if people have any cause of com- 
plaint against them it is to their Form-Master the complainants go. 

The relation between John and docendum in the case of a good Form-Master 
may be illustrated by the answer one of them gave to some one who asked him what 
he specialised in: “I am a specialist in Mathematics and Fourth-Form boys.” A 
Form-Master may have an exiguous foster-parent relation to his boys, but he has 
a very real importance in their school life, and is accordingly an essential force 
for unity in the school organisation. He may not rival the House-Master in the 
role of in loco parentis, but he makes for himself rather a good place in what may 
be called the Uncle class. 


Virtues of Regenting Standard System 


The unifying function of the Class-Teacher may be well illustrated by what 
used to happen in the Scotch universities under a system that was called regenting, 
which consisted in one professor taking in hand a group of entering students and 
carrying them right through the course, teaching them all the subjects that made 
up the docendum of that time—the seven liberals arts in fact. Probably these arts 
were not so well taught under this scheme as when each had its specialist teacher, 
but the scheme was certainly for the good of the student in all cases except those 
in which the Master did not happen to have a very good teacher-personality. 

During the bad old period of “Payment by Results” in the dark days of Edu- 
cation in the nineteenth century in British schools of the elementary grade, the 
regenting system gave way to the standard system by which each teacher in a 
large primary school was kept for years at the same standard, teaching group after 
group of pupils at the same stage of advancement in the same subjects. Teachers 
used to argue about the virtues of the two systems. Some stressed the skill teachers 
acquired in dealing all the time with one definite stage of each subject in one 
standard. Instructors who were kept at the same standard year after year learnt 
to know exactly how to meet the difficulties of that standard, and as a result could 
produce excellent examination results. Others praised the knowledge the teacher 
acquired of the personality of his pupils by accompanying them in their progress 
up through the various classes of the school, and the resulting efficiency in dealing 
with them as persons. The practical outcome of the controversy is that the fixed 
teacher was more effective as an instructor, while the movable or regenting teacher 
had better success as educator. 

Whichever side of this controversy meets your approval, you will admit that 
our present system does not do its best integralistic work at the secondary stages 
carried on under the Departmental system: so the problem before us is to suggest 
some means of organisation that will retain the efficiency of our present instruction, 
while making room for the wholeness that the integralists and totalitarians demand. 


Integralists Seek Desirable Ends 


The English are likely to retain, while improving, their present plan of using 
the Form-Master in the secondary schools and the Class-Teacher in the elementary, 
though they are not likely to adopt the regenting scheme in work above the level 
of what you call the grades. In any case newer developments will involve greater 
attention to the personality of the Class-Teachers. Those who are particularly 
good instructors but of rather unattractive personality may be utilised to fill the 
gaps that will always be found in the Departmental system that is at present grow- 
ing up in the English elementary schools. There must be a good deal of give-and- 
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take in modifying the system so as to secure the highly desirable ends the integralists 
have in view. At the present time we shall have made a clear step in advance if we 
realise that there is a problem of integralism. 


You Americans are admittedly more inclined than we English to run risks in 
all matters, and it may be that you will strike out in a new direction rather than 
merely modify the present. There are indeed indications of such a movement. As 
a result of the report of those commissioners who were appointed, at the Gary 
people’s request, to “survey” the Gary Educational Plan, there was established in 
that city a set of supervising teachers whose business was to see that each of the 
individual pupils should be not only wisely advised about the selection of subjects, 
but carefully watched to the end that they keep to the subjects once the selection is 
made. Such teachers may be called “dean” teachers after the pattern of the uni- 
versity officers so called. But they do not seem to have proved quite so useful as 
had been hoped, because of the tendency to absorb them in filling up those gaps 
in the faculty that are continually occurring in all large schools. But if the purpose 
of the new corps is to establish a sort of liaison group to keep the whole faculty 
together, and further the totalisation of the individual members there is a good 
deal to be said for it. It is well in any case to encourage every element that. can 
be utilised toward making the school an organic whole, one and indivisible. 


Montessorianism and Daltonism 


In the meantime there is forging ahead a new principle in school organisation that 
looks like assisting the integral movement by making a rather radical change in the 
relations between teacher and pupils. So startling is the change being insinuated 
that rather a dramatic presentation of its purpose is sometimes made. Madame 
Montessori is credited with the claim that she has rung the death knell of Class- 
teaching. Now you are probably surprised at this introduction of the dottoressa 
into a breach that you expected to be filled up with the name of the Dalton Plan. 
For many people do not seem to realise that Montessorianism and Daltonism have 
a common basis, the difference being that the first does its best work with the very 
young and the second with the more mature. They have the same root: they are 
natural outcomes of the spirit that moves the integralists. 


Taking Madame Montessori’s threat—or is it a promise?—we have to note that 
the stress in her claim rests on the word Teaching, not Class. She has no desire 
to get rid of the class, but she wants it used as a unit of organisation, not of 
teaching. In her own schools she makes allowance for groups of as many as 
forty-five under one directrice—she forbids us to call them teachers because her 
slogan is “hands off the child: let him teach himself.” She does not use these 
very words, but any fair critic will admit that they express exactly her meaning, 
which points directly to the Dalton Plan. The slogan might appropriately appear 
over the doorway to every room where the Dalton Plan is in operation. The Dal- 
tonists are with the Montessorians in their murderous attack on class-teaching, and 
the infegralists are inclined to look on approvingly at the assassination. Were there 
any real danger of the class being wiped out, it might be necessary to call the 
class-teachers to arms. But there is no cause for immediate alarm. The death- 
knell may be rung, but it is going to be a long, a lingering death. There will be 
plenty of time to get our mourning suits made to order. The result is much more 
likely to be a metamorphosis than a death. The class will remain permanently as 
an organisation unit, but it will doubtless be used much less frequently as a teach- 
ing unit, and the change will be all in the direction of integralism. The teachers 
will become more and more advisers after the pattern of the Montessorian direc- 
trices, and pupils will be more and more thrown upon their own resources, the 
teachers spending more and more time in consulting with one another about the 
needs and difficulties of individual pupils. The new type of teacher will be forced 
by the circumstances of the case to consult more with his colleagues dealing with 
different docenda. Their relations will be closer with those whose docenda are 
cognate with their own, and as a natural result committees will be formed of those 
whose work has most in common, and each teacher will be a member of several 


. 
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committees in some of which they have much more important work to do than in 
others. 
Lavisse’s Hopes for Collective Efforts Being Realized 


It will be seen that this leads up to something not unlike a realisation of Lavisse’s 
apparently hopeless desire to have a collective personification of the various groups 
of teachers who are concerned with the education of John in the various subjects 
of the curriculum. 

Fortunately all this is not merely in the air. In actual existence we find faculty 
committees concerned with the teaching of the various Subjects. It is getting quite 
common to have groups dealing with such subjects as English, the Classics, Modern 
Languages, Mathematics, Physics, History, Geography, Economics, Natural Sciences. 
Further, there is an extension downwards and upwards in these groups. Small 
committees deal with details that do not concern the whole group, and on the other 
hand there are occasional combinations of different groups that have certain contacts 
with one another. For example, we have such combinations as Mathematics-Physics, 
English-Modern-Languages, Geography-History, Classics-English. Sometimes all 
the language teachers in school get together to attain co-ordination in the terminology 
of the different Grammars. The History, Geography and Economics people get 
together to agree on delimitation of subject boundary lines so as to avoid over- 
lapping, and, still more important, contradictory teaching. Teachers need not be 
called upon to give up their own pet views on any branch of their subjects, but 
there should be an understanding among them that no two teachers should, in 
school, uphold contradictory views. Such views may be fairly stated in class, but 
their opposites should also be put before the pupils, and the decision left with them. 
An agreement on such matters could be easily reached at a faculty conference, and 
as a matter of fact there is more than enough generally accepted material to supply 
a sufficient docendum in every subject. In any case the very fact that such inter- 
faculty discussions are taking place promises well for an advancing integralism. 

But perhaps the most hopeful sign of maturing integration is to be found in 
the school library. To begin with, we have here a development of the Dalton Plan, 
before that Plan was heard of. It was historically the first place in school where 
pupils were encouraged to work on their own account without direct help from 
their teachers. No doubt at the beginning there were merely the three elements: the 
books, the librarian and the pupils—merely another set of disparate elements. The 
librarian dispensed books and the teachers taught: each remained in his own little 
corner. But from the very start there was a drawing together: teacher and librarian 
both dealt with books as indispensable instruments. Perhaps at first the teachers 
did not suspect what a dangerous rival the librarian was. They did not realise the 
menace contained in Thomas Carlyle’s famous saying: “The modern university is 
a library of books.” If the centre of educational gravity is to change from the 
spoken to the printed word, then the teacher’s vocation is indeed imperilled. But 
teachers have been far too wise to allow the reins to slip out of their hands. They 
have realised that books are not really their competitors but their allies. The text- 
books are not their rivals but their servants, the contents of the library shelves are 
their instruments. 

* * * * . * 

One thing that I admire greatly in what I observe of the activities of school 
librarians is the training they give the youngster in the handling of books. They 
realise, in a way their predecessor did not, the value of actually having a book in 
one’s hands. I am in hopes that American teachers will overcome the tendency 
they at present have of spoon-feeding their pupils in the matter of reading. Perhaps 
we professors err more than the secondary school people in this matter. We uni- 
versity folk have got into a way of looking out snippets from this book and from 
that, and getting our students to read them. What is wanted is to get our students 
trained to use books for themselves, and taught to find out suitable passages on their 
own account. . . . Here the increasing co-operation between the school librarians 
and the faculty is highly encouraging, and would have warmed the heart of Lavisse 
if he had lived to see what is going on today in our American high schools. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONVENTION 


HE resolutions of the convention (1) expressed appreciation of the merits of 

the program and for the excellent local arrangements; (2) expressed gratitude 
to Superintendent Vierling Kersey and Chiefs Ricciardi and Helen Heffernan for 
their professional helpfulness and continued interest and good-will; (3) pledged 
support to the N. E. A. in its annual convention in Los Angeles; (4) conveyed to 
United States Commissioner Cooper its endorsement of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education; (5) declared its interest in the work of the California Citi- 
zens’ Commission for the study of educational problems; (6) recorded its endorse- 
ment of N. P. Neilson, State Supervisor of Physical Education, in his splendid work 
in making the welfare of the individual of prime importance and eliminating the 
evils of commercialism in athletics; (7) requested the State Board of Education 
to make provision for a professional growth credential; (8) affirmed the resolution 
of the N. E. A. regarding the baneful effects of alcohol and narcotics; (9) ex- 
pressed approval of the objects and aims of the World Federation of Education 
Associations which will hold its biennial meeting in Denver, July 22-August 2; 
(10) pledged hearty support to the High School Parent-Teacher Association; (11) 
requested the State Superintendent to consider the advisability of appointing a 
committee to study the problem of perfecting an organization which will prepare 
and broadcast educational programs for school use; (12) suggested that the State 
Department work out a cumulative record card to be furnished by the County 
Superintendent to the elementary schools and to be sent on to the high school when 
the pupil enrolls; (13) urged the authorities of the University of California to 
consider accepting for college entrance the marks of the candidate earned in the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades; (14) requested the Superintendent to consider 
the appointment of an agency that would pass upon the value of questionnaires 
submitted and serve as a central depository for the findings of the same; (15) 
requested the State Superintendent to consider calling the annual convention in 
alternate years for the week preceding and the week following Easter Sunday; 
(16) pledged support to the California Council of Education and the State Depart- 
ment of Education in needful legislation; (17) opposed Assembly Bills Nos. 1524 
and 1858, and Senate Bills Nos. 664, 665, 666 and 785; (18) endorsed Assembly 
Bills Nos. 1408 and 366, and Assembly Constitutional Amendment No. 24 and Senate 
Bill No. 260; (19) expressed belief that the policy of uniform state adoption of text- 
books is inconsistent with the best interests of public education, opposed any 
extension of the present state printing of textbooks and recommended the dis- 
continuance of both state printing and state adoption of textbooks; (20) expressed 
approval of legislation that will recognize the seventh and eighth grades as secondary 
school grades and provide for state and county aid for these grades on the same basis 
as for other high school grades when maintained in established junior high schools; 
(21) reaffirmed its stand against any form of secret fraternities and sororities in 
secondary schools; (22) pledged the members of the convention “to make a special 
effort through every means available—content of courses, program of activities, 
advisement services, etc., to acquaint their students in a constructive way with the 
real fundamentals of Americanism to the end that the principles of radicalism of all 
types be made to appear in their true light as inimical to such constructive program” ; 
(23) recommended the study of new methods of financing governmental needs, 
including public education. 


The convention also passed the following resolution: “This Convention, realizing 
that it has lost much both in gracious leadership and in helpful service through the 
passing of its esteemed and beloved members, Theodore Fulton of Los Angeles and 
R. A. Condee of Chino, sends to their families and their schools a message of its 
sympathy and an expression of its loss.” 
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Conference Reports 


DOES THE HOUR PERIOD OFFER GREATER OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR SUPERVISED STUDY THAN THE 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTE PERIOD? 


(Abridged) 


HARVEY J. HOLT 
Principal, Santa Barbara Senior High School 


*  agenee- serie of this topic is limited to the relative merits of the hour 

period as compared with the forty-five minute period in providing opportunities 
for supervised study. Advantages and disadvantages of either type of period 
from the standpoint of administration are not considered. Before offering an answer 
to the question brief consideration should be given to the aims of supervised study 
and to the functions and proper use of the class period. 


The aim of supervised study is to help the pupil develop desirable study habits; 
to direct his learning; and to develop in him the ability to work independently with 
less waste of time and energy. Supervised study should be treated as a part of the 
teaching process with the idea of aiding the student in the process of learning 
rather than letting him shift for himself entirely under conditions and surroundings 
which too often are not conducive to efficient study habits. 


What constitutes proper use of the class period, be it a forty-five minute or 
an hour period? It is quite generally agreed that the class period should provide 
time for: (1) necessary recitation and drill, (2) adequate assignment of work, and 
(3) some directed or supervised study. In the average class period of forty-five 
minutes little supervised study is ordinarily given. This is due not only to a lack of 
adequate time but also to a lack of organization of procedure within the period. 
With many teachers the period is too largely used as a drill-recitation period, the 
results of which are of questionable value. Most of the time is devoted to finding 
out what the student has learned or has not learned, and under conditions of which 
the teacher knows little. Insufficient time is given to assignments and directed study. 

Most high schools using the forty-five minute period have seven or eight periods 
per day. The average student in these schools has two study periods per day 
usually presided over by a teacher not especially interested in or fitted for the super- 
vision of a study hall. A teacher is usually selected for or appointed to study 
hall duty because she is a good disciplinarian or because her teaching load needs 
balancing. Even though she is an excellent teacher for study hall purposes little 
actual supervision of study is effected for several reasons. With a large number 
of students working on a dozen or more different assignments directed or super- 
vised study is next to impossible. The study hall teacher is not in a position to 
know enough of the nature of the assignment each pupil is working on. How 
efficiently can a mathematics teacher supervise and direct the study of a student 
having difficulty with his language assignment? Even with a fair knowledge of the 
language, the methods of the mathematics teacher in supervising the study of the 
pupil are apt to be so unlike those of the regular teacher that there is confusion 
in the mind of the pupil. Insufficient knowledge of the assignment and the back- 
ground of the assignment prevents efficient supervised study. On the whole the 
regular study hall does not seem to provide very much opportunity for real super- 
vised study. 

In a study made by Koos and Troxel in the Minneapolis high schools, of 167 
short-period and 179 long-period classes the percentage of class time devoted to 
each type of activity in each of five subject groups was determined. The short- 
period classes were of forty or forty-five minutes and the long-period classes of 
fifty-five or sixty minute periods. Following is a summary of the results of the 
study: 
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PERCENTAGE OF CLass Time Devotep To EAcuH Type or Activity In Eacu 
Supyect Gcour In SHort-Periop AND LonG-PeEriop CLASSES 

















_ Super- 
Recita- Assign- vised Test- Other 
Short-period classes : tion ment Study ing Activities Total 
English 58.3 11.7 4.3 15.6 10.1 100.0 
Mathematics ~................ 59.5 11.9 15.6 10.6 2.4 100.0 
Science 51.6 7.6 12.1 . 94 19.3 100.0 
Science 51.6 76 12.1 9.4 19.3 100.0 
Foreign language ~........ 80.9 8.6 0.0 1.6 8.9 100.0 
Long-period classes : 
English 46.5 10.7 21.1 11.3 10.4 100.0 
Mathematics —................. 37.3 12.3 32.2 5.6 12.6 100.0 
Social studies —......... 45.4 9.4 21.1 4.7 19.4 100.0 
Science 24.6 11.5 24.9 9.6 29.4 100.0 
Foreign language .......... 668 7.0 17.7 28 5.7 100.0 


A summary of the study shows: 

(1) Long-period classes, although on an average thirteen minutes longer, de- 
vote fully three minutes less to recitation, 

(2) In the short-period classes the average percentage of time devoted to 
supervised study in the five subject groups is 8.1 per cent. In the long- 
period classes the average is 23.4 per cent. 

(3) The percentage of time devoted to assignments in the short periods is 
somewhat less than that of the long periods, although the actual number 
of minutes is about the same in each. 

ae. a er ae 6S 

The efficient class-room teacher is in a position to know best how to supervise 
the study of the pupils in her classes because she knows better than anyone else the 
best methods of “how to study” the subject she is teaching. She knows best what 
the individual difficulties of each pupil are and how to work toward overcoming 
them. To the “excellent” teacher the supervised study period is an opportunity 
to capitalize on the individual differences of her pupils. 

Many of the criticisms of the supervised study plan are justified not because 
of any inherent fault of the plan, but because of improper application of procedure. 
Such criticisms as: failure of teachers to use time allotted for study; insistence of 
principals and supervisors on an arbitrary division of time for recitation and study 
purposes regardless of the subject and variation of class assignments; and that it 
tends to make the pupil dependent upon the teacher, are too often justified. The 
fault in most of these cases has been, however, with teachers, supervisors and 
principals who have not become accustomed to the use of the plan and who have 
not taken time to secure a thorough and clear understanding of the aims and 
possibilities of the plan. The plan of supervised study has, in too many systems, 
been dragged in by force or slipped in edgewise just because it was looked upon 
as something new. Necessary time and effort were not given to a study of the 
plan, and any particular needs within the school that it should serve; by adminis- 
trators and teachers before adopting it. Too often supervised study is looked upon 
as a plan to eliminate entirely home study. Its purpose is partly to decrease the 
amount of home study in the junior high school and perhaps in the senior high 
school, but certainly not to completely eliminate it. A well-functioning plan of 
supervised study will encourage and stimulate home work in the high school and 
help reduce the great amount of wasted time and effort put on study outside the 
school room. 

The successful functioning of the supervised study depends upon a thorough 
understanding of the aims, methods and possibilities of the plan by principals, 
supervisors, and teachers before its adoption, and a constant alertness to guard 
against any weakness that may easily creep into its use. With this thorough under- 
standing of its possibilities the hour period undoubtedly offers greater opportunities 
than does the forty-five minute period. 
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UNIT TEACHING UNDER THE HOUR PERIOD AS AN 
AID TO CURRICULUM-MAKING 
(Abridged) 


F. L. CUMMINGS 
Principal, Chico High School 


N ORDER to make the change from the forty-five minute to the hour period in 
the Chico High School with as little confusion as possible, a series of twenty 
faculty meetings was planned. At these meetings the entire time was given over to 
a discussion of the use of the hour period according to plans of the laboratory 
schools of the University of Chicago, as carried out under the direction of H. C. 
Morrison, 

The first four meetings were given over to the discussion of departmental and 
subject objectives and types of units. It was finally agreed that the objectives 
should call for course materials which would deal not only with the past and help 
to interpret the present, but would also anticipate the future and plan for it. * * * 
In addition it was agreed that each teacher was to teach the vocabulary of the subject 
concerned and was to seek out and emphasize all the life career contacts that could 
be found in the subject. Furthermore, all objectives were to be set forth in simple 
language and to be explained to the students so that they would understand not only 
why they were taking the subject, but how long a time they had for it and whether 
or not they had secured their objectives at the close of the period set for it. 

The units, however, were not so easily decided upon, but out of these discussions 
came the decision that “A unit * * * must be a comprehensive and significant 
aspect of the environment, or of an organized ‘subject,’ capable of being under- 
stood rather than capable merely of being remembered.”1 This was to be our 
criterion, and not so many pages and chapters. In addition the following sugges- 
tions were set up as guides for the construction of a unit. These suggestions were 
placed in the hands of each teacher. 


Suggestions for the Outline of a Unit 


This is a brief of the various steps in making out a detailed outline of a unit 
which shall be written on the board for the students to copy or otherwise placed in 
their hands. Each outline should have: 

1. A time element. 

2. A statement of the purpose of the unit showing its connection with what has 
gone before, unless it is a new subject. 

3. Key words with which the student must become familiar as he encounters 
them in the unit if he expects to secure mastery of the unit. 

4. Definite references, including the exact pages or chapters. Also there should 
be some more general references for the stronger students where the table 
of contents or the index must be used. 

5. A list of topics to be covered on the unit. These topics may be written down 
temporarily at the start, but they may need to be revised after the exploratory 
test, or pre-test, over the unit has been given the class. 

Minimum assignment. (Must be on the level of the slowest one-fourth.) 

Minimum essentials set down definitely. (This means the facts on which 

you expect mastery. Be sure that the minimum essentials are specific and 

not general.) 

8. In addition to the minimum essentials, a list of projects of different difficulty 
and also of unequal value. These values may, if you choose, be indicated by 
pionts given after each project. Each project should be on a higher level than 
the minimum and should wherever possible aid in applying the facts already 
learned. 

9. In each unit opportunity to allow students to select projects of their own, 
provided they meet the approval of the teacher. Accuracy and mastery, and 
so quality, are the needs we should strive for. 


NO 


1Morrison, H. C. The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, p. 182. 
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Teaching Procedure of the Unit 


(The author here used an outline of a course in the related arts of house decora- 
tion and costume design to illustrate units of: teaching —Enitor’s Note.) 


Before this outline is placed in the hands of the students a written exploratory 
test, or pre-test (preferably of the objective type), is laid down to ascertain, among 
other things, the experiential background of the students and also their learning 
attitude. Such a test orients the teacher. It may be supplemented by an oral quiz 
and may be made so comprehensive that the student who passes it may be excused 
from further study of the unit. The results are charted and, if the pre-test is ex- 
tensive and thorough enough in its scope, the chart may be preserved. The major 
part of the pre-test may be used as a later mastery test and the results checked on 
the same chart. This furnishes a partial objective measure of the amount of learn- 
ing accomplished. 

The next step is the presentation of the unit, and calls for real teaching on the 
part of the teacher. During the presentation the teacher explains so clearly the 
essential parts of the unit that the student knows exactly what to do. He may have 
difficulty in knowing how, but not what to do. Whatever explanation is necessary 
for understanding is thoroughly given. The presentation test (preferably written 
and of the objective type), is then laid down and the results charted. This should 
show beyond a doubt that they have understood the presentation. Those who show 
such understanding are allowed to begin work on the unit. The difficulties of the 
rest of the class are then studied by means of the charted results. A re-presentation 
is then made and the results again analyzed. Those who show understanding are 
excused, and this procedure is continued until all difficulties have been cleared up 
and the whole class is at work on the next step, the study or assimilation period. 
In other words, the teaching formula for the presentation part in teaching the unit 
is: Present, “test the result, adapt procedure’; present again, “teach and test again 
to the point of actual learning” or understanding.? 

During the assimilation period the teacher is actually engaged in directing the 
study, noting difficulties, and giving suggestions, but only when necessary. If the 
unit has been properly constructed and clearly presented, 50 per cent of the study 
period, which on a unit with a two weeks’ time limit would have a study period of 
six or seven hours, may be used by the teacher to correct student reports on a 
previous unit or in the development of the next unit. Impromptu discussions on 
debatable points in the unit, and terse explanations on certain difficult parts by the 
teacher, followed by brief student demonstrations or responses to indicate under- 
standing of the points in question, may take place. Where this has been done, how- 
ever, the student should always be shown the relation of the point under discussion 
to the unit as a whole. Reference books, maps, and other necessary equipment for 
studying the unit must always be in the classroom. 


As each student completes the minimum essentials of the unit he is given a 
mastery test, which is corrected by both teacher and pupil in conference. If mastery 
is not shown, the difficulties are diagnosed, remedial suggestions given, and the 
student sent back for further assimilation. If after completion of remedial sugges- 
tions a test shows mastery of the unit the student is allowed to proceed on further 
voluntary problems or projects on the unit, delving deeper into the subject or apply- 
ing to practical projects the principles learned. As other students complete the mini- 
mum essentials, the tests are given by those students who have already finished them. 
The tests are corrected by the students giving and the students taking the test. The 
results are charted and brought to the teacher for conference. If mastery is shown 
by each student he is also allowed to proceed with voluntary projects or problems, 
as indicated; otherwise he is sent back for further assimilation, as in the example 
already given. This process continues until all have finished the assimilation. 

As soon as all have finished the minimum essentials of the unit the entire class 
assembles as a body for organization work. During this period students organize 
in outline form their notes and knowledge on the unit. After some experience in 


2Morrison, H. C. Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools, p. 79. 
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organizing units, this step, in units of a length of two weeks, should not take more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes. With the aid of the teacher at first, and indepen- 
dently later, but under the direct observation of the teacher, the material is set up 
in outline form ready for the discussion, which is the final step. 

During the assimilation period the teacher will assign oral reports to certain 
students and written ones to others. The preparation of the oral and written work 
will be made a part of the composition work in English. Validity of facts used 
will be looked after by the teacher concerned, but lucidity, accuracy, and ease of 
expression will be checked up by the English teachers. Every student now has 
some background for understanding the unit, for they have all passed a mastery 
test in the minimum essentials. All, even the slowest, are able to better appreciate 
and take part in the discussion. 

When the reports on the next unit are called for those who have written papers 
will be assigned oral reports and those having oral will be given written reports. 
The length of each report will depend a great deal upon the topic reported. The 
speaker last year listened to a junior in United States history talk for nearly twenty- 
five minutes on the invention of the compass and the part it played in setting the 
stage for Columbus. There was no question about mastery in his case. During this 
discussion period the teacher sits with the students as a part of the audience. As 
oral reports are made, others may join in criticism and in the contribution of addi- 
tional material and information. 

What should be the final outcome of such a procedure as has been outlined? 
One result should be mastery—not mere lesson learning, but an attitude of under- 
standing. Never again will the junior who discussed the invention of the compass 
approach the unit, “Setting the Stage for Columbus,” with the same attitude he 
possessed before studying the unit. A permanent change had been wrought. An- 
other outcome should be growth toward sustained effort—the ability to study inten- 
sively for an increasing period of time. The third outcome should be greater self- 
dependence. The completion of each unit makes the student more able to follow 
his written outline independently and to seek less and less help from his teachers. 
The fourth outcome is skill. Increased facility in handling facts, materials of study, 
and greater efficiency in study habits are bound to result. 


The information gained may fade away, but these changed attitudes remain. 
One of the most important advantages in the use of the plan with the hour period is 
the opportunity given teachers to teach students to use the tools of study. Briefly, 
some of these tools are reading, penmanship, mathematical concept, ability to depict 
facts graphically, and written and oral expression. 


The teacher by noting individual difficulties during the exploratory, the presenta- 
tion, and the assimilation periods, is moved to diagnose and remedy weaknesses. 
This makes the teacher pupil-minded rather than subject-minded. Under the old 
daily assignment, lesson learning, and recitation plan the teacher was forced to con- 
tinually use the “pump-handle” process with too little result. Now study is a 
complex process. Generally, however, the student is sent to the study hall, where 
under policemanlike tactics the teacher supervises work. The teacher attempts to 
maintain control. If the student learns how to study efficiently it is by the trial- 
and-error method, rather than under the skillful guidance of the teacher. He 
receives little help if any at home, and if aid is secured from students through imita- 
tion it means again the inefficient habits which have been acquired by them. 


In addition, the teacher may check the efficiency of his own outline of a unit by 
noting the reactions of the students. A sound guide for revision is thus set up, 
and the teacher is continually being brought down to the proper teaching level of 
his class. The following advantages of the unit plan under the hour period are out- 
lined by Dr. Ricciardi as follows: 

Each pupil is given individual instruction. 

The needs of each pupil are definitely disclosed. 

The chief interests of each pupil are discovered. 

The abilities of each pupil are determined. 

The growth and the development of each pupil are stressed. 
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6. Each pupil’s program is definitely planned in terms of his interests, his 
needs and his ability. 

7. Each pupil is made definitely aware of his shortcomings with as little dis- 
couragement as possible. 

8. Each pupil is made definitely aware of his special abilities. 

9. Each pupil feels that he is steadily achieving. 

0. 


10. Each pupil is induced to think in terms of masteries and not in terms of 
grades. 

11. The teacher learns enough about each pupil to give genuine educational 
guidance. 


12. The criteria for measuring the efficiency of instruction are the masteries 

acquired by the pupils. 

13. Group instruction is feasible. 

14. Each pupil is made aware of the importance of right attitudes and right 

habits. 

15. The purpose of each unit is made clear to each pupil. 

16. A knowledge of the purpose of each unit stimulates each pupil to study with 

greater zest. 

17.. A thorough understanding of each unit by each pupil is definitely stressed. 

18. Each teacher becomes pupil-minded rather than subject-minded. 

19. Pupil-teacher relationships are stressed. 

There is no contention that the foregoing method is a cure-all or that it can only 
be used with the hour period. Many of the points listed above may be secured in a 
short period. However, so firmly entrenched and united with the shorter period is 
the daily recitation, daily assignment, and lesson-learning idea that the likelihood 
of successful outcomes with the unit method of teaching under the old method is 
not great. 


A HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
(Abridged) 


J. W. MEANS 
Principal, Tustin Union High School 


= EDUCATIONAL commission of fifty laymen, authorized by the Legislature 
of California two years ago, is working to find a solution that will strike at 
the root of an evil which threatens to become more serious in America. This 
educational commission will say in its report soon to be published that a more 
definite program of character training is one of the greatest needs of the public 
schools. The commission had no such preconceived notions when it started its 
investigation, but such a conclusion was forced upon it by replies received from 
thousands of our California citizens. Blank postcards were sent to 50,000 different 
people with the request that they tell what they thought was the most important 
school problem. More than one-third of those replying stressed the need for definite 
help to the pupils in the molding of character. A very characteristic reply was: 
“Your commission will find an absence of that sense of moral responsibility which 
is looked for, at least, in the higher grade pupil. It is lacking for the simple 
reason that it has never been taught.” 

We now have a state law which says, “It shall be the duty of all teachers to 
endeavor to impress upon the minds of the pupils the principles of morality, truth, 
justice, and patriotism.” This law is ignored in many schools; in others, results 
show that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. We have not trained 
teachers to handle this work. We have not an adequate amount of suitable text 
material available for such teaching, and most serious of all, we have not given 
such teaching a definite place in our curriculum. Under such conditions any results 
must be incidental—by-products, as it were. 

If English or history or mathematics were left to be incidentally learned, the 
results would be no better than those coming from this hit-or-miss method of 
character training. In order to correct this flaw in our educational system, the 
above-mentioned commission is strongly of the opinion: 
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“That definite, separate courses in character education should be provided 
in all school grades. 

“That in training teachers, in certifying teachers, and in employing teachers, 
first consideration be given to evidence of positive good character of an inspiring 
sort. 

“That the State Board of Education require every state teachers college to 
devote a certain minimum number of hours each term to showing their students 
how to teach specific courses to meet the above requirements. 

“That the State Department of Education prepare or secure suitable instruc- 
tional material on character education for the use of teachers in the several 
grades and make this material readily available.” 

This is not an old document that I am quoting, but a portion of the report of 
the “Commission of Fifty,” which report is even now in the hands of the State 
Printer. 

The commission is not telling anything that we do not already know, but it is 
demanding positive action where most school men have not been giving positive 
action. When we stop to think we all realize the tremendous value of character 
training, but we have failed to think, or thinking have failed to act. If one says 
that character training is not the school’s business but rather the home’s, I would 
reply that if we are to escape Bolshevism or lawlessness or the breakdown of 
democracy we must have ethics taught; and if the homes neglect their duty, the 
schools must assume the burden. 

To no group should character training be more vital than to those interested 
in vocational guidance. Character training should be the first step in any guidance 
program. No education is safe that is not based on ethical or religious standards, 
and no human material is worth much effort until there is developed in that mate- 
rial moral standards, reliability, and a proper view of life. First get these things 
established. Then begin training doctors, lawyers, mechanics, or whatever is in 
line with the student’s latent ability. It is the old problem of building the founda- 
tion first, and this, for most school men, means adding another subject to an already 
over-crowded curriculum. The curriculum at Tustin school was also too crowded, 
but we decided to stop teaching Latin and Spanish and geometry and shop and 
other subjects (provided, of course, that such action were necessary), in order to 
make a place for character training—the only subject that is absolutely essential. I 
am certain that most teachers could forget some half a dozen subjects on which 
time has been spent and the loss would not be very noticeable, but take away their 
character training and they would much better be dead than engaged in the educa- 
tion of adolescent youth. Educationally, our procedure is wrong; character train- 
ing must cease to be incidental and become the center about which our whole 
educative process revolves. 

For the past four years Tustin has had special twice-a-week classes. One of 
the courses offered was “Etiquette,” or good manners. To my great surprise this 
voluntary class became so popular that we had to pass a rule that the course was 
not open to any one person two semesters in succession. From discussing table 
manners and proprieties in general the work gradually expanded into a discussion 
of problems met in school and social contacts. The desire to know what was right 
and proper was so earnest and insistent that last year we made plans for a regular 
five-day-a-week credit class that would allow students to discuss their problems 
freely and fully. This five-day-a-week class has now been successfully functioning 
for nearly a year. It has meant so much to us that we want to tell you a little 
about how it runs and what the results are. 

This class in “Social Problems,” as we call it, consists at present of thirty-two 
freshmen. We find that we have been working along much the same lines as were 
suggested by Dr. Watson in his address at the recent convention in Detroit. He 
stressed the need for training in “health, personal relations, vocations, social order, 
recreations, and interpretation of the universe.” Although our outlines differ some- 
what from his in the names of sub-titles, we are carrying out approximately the 
same ideas—the great aim being to aid the student to make the most of himself 
in his complete being, and have him give in return unstinted service to his fellow 
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beings. Dr. Watson stresses “personal relations”; we emphasize desirable attributes 
of character, as revealed by the lives of great people, and attempt to show how 
such attributes may be attained. With this object in view, such people as Roose- 
velt, Edison, Pasteur, Edward Bok, Madame Curie, Clara Barton, Douglas Fair- 
banks, and many others have been thoroughly discussed. Colonel Lindbergh and 
Commander Byrd were especially compared. So were George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. We used Colonel Lindbergh’s chart of character development 
for some of the comparisons. “Vocations” came in for a good share of our time. 
Here we analyzed the success of great business and professional men to see what 
qualities called forth success and greatness. Recreations we studied under the title 
of “leisure time.” Its benefits, dangers, possibilities, were discussed, and the con- 
clusion reached that many times hobbies were excellent things that might benefit, 
give pleasure, and protect. ? 

In addition to general class procedure, the teacher has a wonderful opportunity 
for personal assistance. We feel that the class should be small enough to make 
such personal work possible. The class is organized with students serving as presi- 
dent and secretary, these two elected each week. They conduct a short daily busi- 
ness meeting, which includes calling the roll and disposing of old and new business. 
Then the class is turned back to the teacher and the real discussion begins. 

I have already touched on some of the formal class work, but any question of 
vital interest to the students may be brought up. Each member of the class has an 
uninterrupted opportunity to express himself or herself on the matter under dis- 
cussion. The teacher does not preach; does not try to force her own opinions, but 
for results must rely on suggestions and leading questions that will bring out both 
sides of the question. Among the first points stressed in this class were courtesy 
and fair play, and one can’t be present five minutes, noting the respect and courtesy 
with which each individual opinion is listened to, without knowing that these first 
lessons were well learned. I have heard the class discussing the rights and wrongs 
of Hallowe’en pranks, of dancing, “necking,” smoking. I have heard them give 
their ideas of good student-conduct, of good adult-conduct, of the requirements of 
different vocations and the characteristics of the outstanding men in various walks 
of life. It is refreshing to get untrammeled student opinion. Occasionally some 
of these young people are absolutely wrong according to adult standards, but the 
students who are wrong are almost always in the minority. So true is this that 
when a sizeable group does differ from adult standards I am becoming more and 
more inclined to believe that the adult standard is not 100 per cent correct. 

The class is a cross-section of our freshman group, even if we deliberately 
forced about a half dozen of our freshmen “problem” students into the group— 
boys who through all their grammar school days had been a thorn in the side of 
the school authorities. They have all gained remarkably in self-respect and school 
interest, due to having their opinions received with decorum and deference. They 
are learning to think their problems through, and the difficult students are getting 
a different viewpoint as they see how the finer students speak and line up on the 
various questions. We are trying to have each child continually ask himself two 
questions: first, What kind of community will result if I act in this way? and sec- 
ond, What kind of a self will result if I act in this way? We look for develop- 
ment as a growth from within rather than as something for us to plaster on the 
outside. Plaster has a disconcerting way of peeling off, but that which grows from 
within becomes an inseparable part of our being. True education is acquired only 
by actual practice in purposeful and conscious thinking; these students get such 
practice every day for one term. They teach themselves the relation of cause and 
effect, and thus learn to accept responsibility for the result of their own actions. 

We often say that certain boys are bad. Maybe they are—sometimes—but most 
times if these boys are bad it is because their elders are bad. We, the adults, are 
the leaders of the rising generations. We furnish the pitfalls—the gasoline—the 
commercialized vice—the rotten plays and pictures, and depend upon the Sunday 
schools or broken homes to furnish the boy his character training. To me no school 
study or activity is so vitally necessary as a school laboratory for proper character 
development. Provide such a course, and put a red-blooded, human teacher in 
charge and the school will reap a harvest of better, finer boys and girls. 
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FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 
(Synopsis) 


JOHN C. ALMACK 
Professor of Education, Stanford University 


A= administrative duties may be classified under two heads. They are (1) 
determinative, and (2) executive. The first have to do with planning; the 
second with getting things done. Planning is a group function, while execution is 
the function of a single individual. The principal shares in the planning function 
with the school board, the teachers, the pupils, and the patrons. He is directly 
responsible for all executive duties, but may delegate many of them to his assistants. 

The principal’s duties are sometimes further classified as administrative, super- 
visory, organizational, and social. The first deals with the executive function, the 
second with the improvement of instruction, the third with assigning duties and 
defining powers, the fourth with community contacts. Many analyses of the specific 
jobs of the principal have been made, together with the time allowances actually 
given to each. These separate “jobs” range from answering the telephone and 
taking care of the day’s mail to conducting a teachers’ meeting and organizing for 
curriculum revision. 

There are four main steps in planning: (1) what to do, (2) who is to do it, (3) 
when it is to be done, and (4) how it is to be financed. All good plans have a fact 
basis, and much administration is simply the application of sound principles. Prin- 
ciples originate from research, experience, and judgment of competent authorities. 
The application of principles requires techniques, by which is meant a skillful and 
systematic method of proceeding to the desired end. The steps in making a technique 
are as follows: analysis of the job, arrangement of a time sequence, devising of 
forms and devices necessary, derivation or selection of a standard of performance, 
and estimate of the situation to which the technique is to be applied, preliminary 
trial, and finally use. The results obtained are compared with the standard, and 
any necessary revision of the procedure is made. The plan as described: planning 
and execution by means of facts, principles, and techniques, constitutes scientific 
administration. 


CURRICULA-BUILDING IN THE SACRAMENTO 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


GEORGE C. JENSEN 


Assistant Superintendent for Secondary Schools, Sacramento 


HE building of new curricula for the secondary schools of Sacramento (the 

junior college, the senior high school, the junior high schools, the evening high 
school, and the continuation school) is part of a city-wide curricula plan involving 
all segments of the school system. The scheme was initiated by Superintendent 
Charles C. Hughes and his deputy, J. R. Overturf, some four years ago. During 
the last two years, following the school survey of Dr. J. B. Sears, the work has 
been greatly intensified. Liberal appropriations have been made by the Board of 
Education for financing the project and for publication of the reports. Dr, William 
M. Proctor has been general curriculum advisor during the two years, while Dr. 
J. M. Glass, Dr. William S. Gray, and Dr. Walter Pitkin have been called in for 
special conferences. At the close of the present school year between 70 and 80 per 
cent of the curricula will be ready for the printer. The department will proceed 
with the balance next year. The completed courses are to be printed in loose-leaf 
form so that revision will be easy and the assumption that the work is complete 
avoided. 


Basic Principles of Curricula Construction in Sacramento 
Definite basic principles were studied out by the local staff and the advisors 
before the work was begun. These principles, along with other needed informa- 
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tion, were published in a manual for the use of the curricula workers. Over and 

above all principles, in the minds of the staff, two stood out: (1) Teacher-participa- 

tion is fundamental because teacher-growth is the most important direct result of 
curricula building, and (2) The conference method is the proper method for cur- 
ricula building because it results in pooling all available human experience. 

The following principles were also laid down for the workers as guiding factors: 

1. The general city-wide committee for the course (such as mathematics) was 
to make sure that there was proper articulation between the different branches 
of the course and between the different segments of the school system. 

The curricula were first to be arranged in tentative mimeographed form and 

as such put into use by the teachers of the department so as to get the benefit 

of a try-out and criticism. 

Five steps in the development of the curricula were set up: 

Step One: The general committees were to work out the general objectives 
in accordance with the aims of education referred to below. 

Step Two: The committees were to work out the various subdivisions of 
the courses throughout the entire school system. (i. e., Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Plane Geometry, etc.) 

Step Three: The committees were to work out the general outline of the 
proposed subjects within each course. The purpose of this was to avoid 
overlapping. 

Step Four: The working out of the units of instructions that would make 
up the course of study and the subject was asked. 

Step Five: Proper provision for different ability levels was to be made. 

In developing the units of instruction the committees were asked to use the 
column method with three or four columns to the page wherever possible. The 
headings for the columns would be: Objectives, Suggested Procedure, References, 
etc. The committees were also to study tests and to suggest types. 


Guiding Objectives of Secondary Education Used 


It was found desirable to re-state the seven cardinal principles of secondary edu- 
cation and to fix them as the general guiding objectives for the entire curricula 
study. Six aims were fixed upon as basic: 


1. Physical Adjustment involving: 


Bodily control. Proper diet. 
Enjoyment of physical activity. 
2. Mental Adjustment involving: 

Solving daily problems. Thinking. 

Using one’s creative ability. Reasoning. 

The laws of mental growth. Judgments. 

Laws of mental health and Fixing attitudes of open-mindedness. 

hygiene. 

3. Social Adjustment involving: 

Social and civic relationships: Getting on with people. 
Family, School, Community, Working harmoniously with others. 
City, Nation. Assuming responsibilities. 

4. Economic Adjustment involving: 

Knowledge of world’s work, and Habits of thrift: 

workers. Earning, Saving, Spending. 

Vocational literacy. Respect for productive labor. 

5. Aesthetic Adjustment involving: 

Expressing one’s ideas and emotions pleasingly. 

Study of masterpieces of art, music, and literature. 

Spending leisure time properly. 

6. Ethical and Spiritual Adjustment involving: 

Worth of individual to self and to society. 

Adjustment to moral and spiritual forces. 


Care of health. 
Physical development. 


Proper habits. 
Care of person. 


Law observance, Tolerance, Loyalty. 
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Teacher Participation 


Teachers may not only participate successfully in curriculum-making, but there 
can be no real curriculum development without teacher-participation. In Sacramento 
during the past two years definite teacher committees for each division of the 
curricula have been set up. Even before that scores of teachers were active in this 
field. During the two years just ending probably some four hundred teachers, rep- 
resenting every subject, course, segment, and curricula of the school field, from 
the kindergarten through the junior college, have been actively working on these 
committees. It has been the general plan to relieve teachers from regular class- 
room work so as to work on these committees, the school department proving sub- 
stitutes. However, there have been many hours of after-school and Saturday work. 

Teacher-participation is fundamental because: (1) The teachers are thus enabled 
to think through the problems that confront them as teachers. It makes it possible 
to isolate the problems, to study them, to arrive at solutions, and to put the solu- 
tions to work. (2) It makes it possible to capitalize on teacher experiences. These 
are entirely neglected when courses of study and curricula are “handed down” to 
the teachers. (3) The method is democratic. 


The following committees were set up for curricula development in the secondary 
field : 


English Counseling Home Economics 

Social Studies Military Industrial and Vocational 
Mathematics Remedial Reading Mechanical Drawing 
Science Art Library 

Languages Physical Education Health 

Music Commercial 


In August last a calendar was published along with the committees which fixed 
many of the dates for the meetings of the committees throughout the year. 

The needs of pupils is the basic question for the consideration of a curricula 
committee. Nothing else is of any significance. The educated person is the one 
who has learned how to adapt himself to his entire environment. This involves the 
avocational, vocational, civic, social, home, community, and all other of the many 
phases of life which meet the ordinary American. Mere academic training is no 
longer sufficient, if indeed it ever was. Modern man must have his social senses 
developed as well as his abstract abilities. He must be trained in financial intelli- 
gence as well as in the subjects of the older school. He must be willing to adjust 
his motives to democracy if he is to be an American. He must be moral if he is to 
be human. These are the criteria indicated in the guiding objectives mentioned above. 

In a more specific sense there are many special phases of the environment into 
which youth must go, which phases should be determined directly. For instance, 
the English curricula committee, wanting to determine just what adults in Sacra- 
mento were writing by way of “compositions” or otherwise, carried on a city-wide 
investigation. Similar surveys of many other activities might be made, which find- 
ings would modify the curricula and courses. 

Nor is it out of place to confer with boys and girls. It is hardly safe to assume 
that even the limited experiences of youth are valueless. Under guidance and 
freedom they can and will make many valuable suggestions. 

On the whole, the task of developing the new curricula at Sacramento has been 
most productive of good results. In many instances, such as in the social sciences, 
the results have been revolutionary. When the work is completed each teacher 
throughout the whole system will have his own handbook, which will outline the 
objectives of each subject which he teaches and indicate to him all the methods 
that have been found useful for teaching each unit of work. There will be agree- 
ment on objectives and subject content, but there will be no slavish adherence to 
methods, for methods cannot be standardized. Nor will the objectives and contents 
remain forever fixed. Committees will be constantly at work, revising and rewrit- 
ing. With the use of the loose-leaf system any part of the course may be easily 
changed. It must be said, in conclusion, that one of the great lessons which Sacra- 
mento has learned while engaged in this work is that of the use of the conference 
method. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD REQUIREMENTS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION BE STANDARDIZEDP 
(Abridged) 


L. A. WILLIAMS 
Professor of Education, University of California 


WHAT extent should requirements for high school graduation be standard- 

ized? In the light of our modern educational theory it seems to me the answer, 

in principle, would be: To the extent their influence upon student initiative and 

interests is stimulative and directive without becoming suppressive and restrictive. 
[— -.- -— -— #2. 

A girl wishes to become a high school graduate. If the regulations governing 
graduation from high school are such as to stimulate this girl to depend upon her- 
self and to develop her interests in art, or in homemaking, or in retail selling, or in 
literature, or what-not, those regulations do not restrict and suppress her but set 
her free to develop and express her individuality. On the other hand, if these 
regulations governing graduation bear little or no relation to the interests and 
enthusiasms of this girl but are drawn up with the purpose of sifting out those 
who will not learn according to a formula, then the regulations have become sup- 
pressive and restrictive and the net result is a high school student who resents the 
rules, who rebels at law, who feels herself driven and enslaved. It is desirable, 
therefore, that regulations governing high school graduation should be standardized 
to the extent they so operate as to set free the potentialities of the students and give 
them direction so that the students may become personalities and not merely different 
individuals. 

“But,” some of you say, “our high school population is fluid and unstable. The 
students move from one part of the city to another, from one city to another, and 
isn’t it absolutely necessary that for administration of the schools we shall have 
uniformity of procedure?” In true Yankee fashion I answer such a question by 
asking another: “Are you thinking of the students or of the system?” There is a 
certain heretical group of agitators in the field of education today, you know, which 
openly proclaims that the welfare of the students is vastly more important than the 
preservation of a system, even a system of college-entrance requirements, and that 
in every case where the issue is between the student and the system the latter must 
wait upon the former. Complete identity of graduation requirements will un- 
doubtedly simplify high school administration, but what will it do to the students?” 
“Aye, there’s the rub.” 

Then, too, some of you are saying: “But if we do not have identical and 
uniform requirements high school graduation won’t mean anything; it won’t have 
any significance.” I might reply: “Well, what of it? Is it necessary that it should 
mean any one thing?” At the college and university level graduation from college 
once meant one thing and that was labeled with the trademark A. B. Slyly and 
under somewhat of a smoke screen the Ph. B., and the B. S. came to be acceptable 
brands indicative of college graduation and the A. B. lost its identity as the trade- 
mark of college graduation. The A. B. itself at one time did mean one thing, and 
the Ph. D., meant one thing. At the present time our sometimes designated 
“mausoleums of medieval culture” have progressed to the point where these and 
other degrees mean a multitude of things and you don’t know but that a Ph. D. 
degree was granted for a dissertation written upon beet roots instead of upon 
Greek roots, or upon child-guidance instead of upon infant-damnation—all very 
much to the dismay of many priests within the sacred precincts of Academe. Shall 
it be said of us who are carrying on the spirit of Ezekiel Cheever, or Benjamin 
Franklin, Mary Lyons, Stanley Hall, Kerschensteiner, and their like that we are less 
progressive, more insistent upon tradition and rule than college professors and com- 
mittees ? 

Our whole scheme of graduation in school systems is entirely artificial and a 
piece of administrative machinery set up for purposes of convenience—and not so 
highly successful as such, either. Does completion of the sixth grade mean any- 
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thing in terms of boy and girl development? Not a thing. It tells only compara- 
tive progress in terms of artificial and formal standards set up in a few very narrow 
fields. But they don’t mean anything. When you say that one ten-year-old boy 
has completed common fractions and another has “done” decimals it doesn’t mean 
a thing about even their relative progress in the concept of fractions—the former 
may understand the concept completely and the latter not at all. I shall never for- 
get the brilliant boy in a Cesar class who, toward the end of the description of the 
invasion of Britain, exclaimed, “Say, is this history?” He was “passing” his second- 
year Latin with flying colors, but up to that time he had progressed little in real 
intellectual growth. No matter what graduation requirements are, they never will 
mean anything—except for purposes of bookkeeping. 

Many of you recognize and admit all these things. You have gone even further 
and have tried to reorganize the administration of your schools so as to provide 
more adequately for individual differences. You have developed X, Y. Z sections, 
slow and fast groups, and other administrative devices. But you are disturbed 
about the justice of permitting those students who constitute the Z groups—who 
have completed only minimum requirements—to graduate when those students who 
make up the X groups have completed much more in a superior manner. Can you 
permit Z groups to be called high school graduates and put them on a par in respect 
to a trademark with the X groups? Should we not have identical standards of 
graduation and refuse the trademark to all who do not attain these standards? 
Yet, you are morally certain that many students in the Z groups have developed 
their potential aptitudes more nearly to capacity during their high school careers 
than have many of the X students, and you are disturbed about the situation. 

Let’s look at this phase of the problem in the light of our enunciated principle. 
If you set identical standards of graduation which call for a given number of units 
to be “earned” in “solids” and another given number in “electives,” what is the 
effect upon the initiative and interests of the Z group? You know very well what 
it is—suppressive and restrictive. Many of these Z students do not and many other 
cannot be stimulated and interested in the so- called “solids,’ but they will and do 
make progress in art, drama, shop, typing, homemaking, and others of the “non- 
solids”—(who ever conceived the notion that translating stenographic pot hooks into 
typewritten manuscript is a “non-solid” while translating ditch-digging or impossible 
train schedules into algebraic symbols is a “solid”? (I'll wager it was someone who 
knew precious little about stenography.) Anyhow, these requirements for gradua- 
tion which demand a division of a student’s study schedule into solids and non-solids 
are founded upon a highly questionable assumption, viz., that all subjects of study 
have a certain educational value intrinsic within themselves and that school sub- 
jects can be arranged in a hierarchy according to the descending worth of these 
subject-values. I maintain that subjects do not have intrinsic values—the value in 
any and every subject lies not in itself but in the effect it has upon stimulating and 
directing the interests and initiative of boys and girls, and the effect of the same 
subject will not be the same upon any two students. The educational value lies 
not in the subject but in the reaction of the student. Do you insist that algebra 
has value as a medium through which to develop interest in and appreciation for 
accuracy and carefulness? I agree that you may be able to use it successfully for 
such purposes, and I maintain that a good shop teacher can make use of automo- 
tive repair to develop these same habits—and with some students the habits will 
be better formed by shop work than by the study of algebra. The very simple 
point here is that a given boy can have his initiative and interests stimulated 
and directed by means of shop work where they would be suppressed and restricted 
by means of algebra. The educative value lies not in algebra or in shop work as 
such—either superior or inferior, more or less—the value lies in what a subject can 
be made to do for boy and girl growth, whether or not it will stimulate and direct 
pupils into desirable activities. 

It seems to me we can find a way out of our administrative dilemma, however, 
by a thoroughly defensible device which I have publicly advocated in one of my 
books. I refer to the device of quantity awards and quality awards at gradua- 
tion, or “certificates of completion” and “diplomas.” To every student who com- 
pletes 16, 17, 18—what you will—units of courses offered in high school—organized 
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into a progressing and cumulating curriculum in terms of the goal the student seeks 
to attain—a certificate of completion can be granted as evidence that such students 
are high school graduates. To those students who complete any one of such cur- 
ricula with a given number or proportion of 1’s and 2’s, or with a given number of 
grade-points, a diploma instead of a certificate of completion can be granted as the 
symbol of high school graduation. The first group of graduates have met quantita- 
tive requirements—and these can be identical for all high schools; the second group 
of graduates have met qualitative as well as quantitative requirements—and these 
can be identical for all high schools. In both cases the students can follow a 
schedule of courses arranged into curricula according to their desired goals which, 
because they are in terms of their purposes, will prove stimulating and directive 
to student initiative and interests. 
+ * * oe * 

The requirements for graduation are identical—so many units of work earned. 
If Susie Simpkins can earn these units with barely passing marks in three years 
she can graduate in three years; if she prefers to take four years and do a better 
quality of work she ought to receive recognition for a more finished product. The 
man on the job who can convince his boss that he is doing superior work is the 
man who is made foreman—not because he does more work but because he does a 
superior quality of work. The proposal plans no stigma on any course or any 
curriculum. If Andy McGrew can do a quality of work in an industrial arts cur- 
riculum which earns him more than the minimum number of grade-points, he 
receives a diploma, exactly as does Molly Stark who has done superior work in 
the college-preparatory curriculum. If they both barely make the grade even 
though they turn around and back up in reverse, they get the certificate of com- 
pletion. There still remains the incentive to do good work, to do one’s best, but 
no blame attaches, no reward is withheld, if the product of the labor is a bit crude 
and rough. 

In support of my contention on this point, let me quote from one of the reported 
points made at the White House Conference on Child Welfare. Under point 5, desig- 
nated “The Child and Democracy,” the report of the Conference as given in the 
Journal of the N. E. A. for March, 1931, states: 


“Equality of opportunity has long been the ideal of the American people. 
There is grave danger, however, of confusing equality of opportunity with same- 
ness of training. No other type of government as much as democracy demands 
the adaptation of educational training to the individual differences which char- 
acterize her children. The danger of a dead level of mediocrity is more grave 
in a democracy than in any other form of government. Therefore, the first 
cardinal principal in the education and training for a democratic society is that 
each individual child should develop to his highest possible level of attainment. 
This calls for the opposite of the lockstep in education. It demands a full 
recognition of the individual differences among children.” 
“* * * wherever the child’s departure from the norm is great enough to 
make separate or specialized treatment advantageous, such treatment should be 
made available.” 
It is my contention that “full recognition of the individual differences” means pro- 
vision by which a superior quality of work shall be noted and that this public 
notation of superior quality shall be made use of to motivate and direct individual 
initiative and interests. 

Here, then, is my answer to the question set for me to discuss. I maintain that 
the principle upon which to determine the degree of identity which should pervail 
in high school graduation requirements is that of whether the initiative and interests 
of the students individually will be aroused and given direction or will be suppressed 
and held in restraint. I suggest that the graduation difficulties attendant upon 
differentiated curricula and ability sections can be ironed out through granting to 
every high school student who completes uniform quantitative requirements a cer- 
tificate of completion (or graduation) and that to every student who earns these 
units with distinction—determined on a qualitative basis—a diploma of graduation 
be conferred. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD HIGH SCHOOL GRADUA- 
TION REQUIREMENTS BE STANDARDIZED? 


GEORGE E. BETTINGER 
Principal, Alhambra City High School 


DISCUSSION of this question must be approached with the main thought 

centered on what a diploma of graduation from a secondary school in Cali- 
fornia denotes to the holder and to the higher institution or possible employer to 
whom it is presented as a credential of attainment. For many years, particularly 
before the introduction into the high school curriculum of vocational subjects, such 
a diploma represented achievement in the classical subjects and presumed a prepara- 
tion for further study in some professional field. I believe that this connotative 
value of a diploma still persists in the mind of the average layman. To him the 
high school graduate has passed through a mystical something which sets him 
aside from and above the non-graduate, and much more is expected from him. 
Substantiating evidence may be found in the civil service requirements of many 
counties and certain large corporations which make first eligibility for employment 
the evidence of high school graduation. You as principals have also heard so often 
the parental desire expressed in the plea: “I want my child to graduate from high 
school at least.” 

Certainly the leather cover containing the little square of parchment which 
recites that “Whereas, John Doe has satisfactorily covered the course of study,” 
etc., does represent something of attainment in the life of the holder. Four, or 
more, years of endeavor surmounting certain hurdles laid down by the State Board 
of Education and by local boards must be of value if nothing more than a goal 
established and reached. It represents exposure to the best which we as educators 
presume to say is best for him as an individual. 

The introduction at various periods of time of vocational subjects has given a 
different value to the diploma. No longer do we prepare students for college alone. 
Compulsory attendance laws and better financial conditions in the home have served 
to keep more students a longer time in high school, and our offering to them must 
be diversified to meet their capacities. Certainly it would be foolish to make a 
standard requirement of any subject except as it has potential value in the life of 
all students, and I might even add the possibility of achievement by all. A foreign 
language requirement would bar any number of non-language-minded boys and girls; 
algebra and geometry place insurmountable barriers in the path of some, and the 
list can easily be multiplied which would bar a large percentage of the present 
high school students. 

It would appear to me, therefore, that high school graduation requirements 
should be standardized only to cover the following three points: 

First, a standard core of subjects should be required of all students who are 
to receive a diploma, which core would include those subjects which patently are of 
value to all students in the matter of good citizenship. This core is now well pro- 
vided for by the Rules of the State Board of Education which require a study of 
English, United States history and government; a laboratory science, and physical 
education. All of these subjects are valuable in the promotion of good citizenship 
and are of value in the student life. It is a little difficult to justify a laboratory 
science on this basis, except that because of the age in which we live the study 
of a science has a general knowledge value. 

I do not believe that more subjects should be added to this core, and I further 
believe that in all such courses a varied content should be provided so that those 
more poorly endowed with ability will be able to achieve success to the highest 
point of their capacity and will thereby cross this first hurdle in their journey to- 
ward a diploma. Do not misunderstand me. I do not believe in soft pedagogy nor 
denaturing of courses so that all vitality is removed; but I do believe that by a 
different approach and slightly different content, English and United States history 
and the laboratory science can be made available to all groups of students in the 
secondary schools. 
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Second, the high school graduation requirements should be standardized to insure 
an easy transference of credits from one secondary school to another within the 
state. This standardization refers to the amount of time spent each day and the 
number of days a week. Credits from schools showing four periods a week of 
fifty minutes with four units of credit a semester instead of five, make adjustment 
of the pupil in a new school very difficult. Such irregularities produce a condition 
which exists in the central states wherein a pupil transferring from one high school 
to another must spend at least a year in the second high school before a diploma 
will be issued. I had a boy move from Alhambra to Chicago at the end of his 
B12 year. The Chicago school refused to graduate him on one semester’s work 
because they did not care to accept our statement of his first three and one-half 
years’ work as being of standard quality. I later visited in this area about Chicago 
and found that the small high schools outside of large centers were not on a par 
with these large high schools and pupils transferring from a small to a large school 
must spend at least a year in the latter school in order to prove himself up. 

Third, high school graduation requirements should be standardized sufficiently 
to insure a freedom of choice beyond the core subjects before mentioned so that 
each student may begin to specialize in the work of his choice. The recent change 
requiring at least thirty units of elective work in the 160 total is a proper move. 
Each of the curricula laid down by the local high school district should permit 
as much freedom of choice on the part of the student as is consistent with the 
further study or occupation toward which that particular course is directed. The 
colleges demand certain preparations. Beyond that point we should not set up 
additional requirements. The commercial world expects a definite ability from 
the graduates of commerce courses. We should not make our additional restric- 
tions such that the student may not take work in other fields, such as Home Eco- 
nomics or Nursing. The same can be said of all trade courses in the average non- 
technical high school. 

It seems to me that there is little need for discussion of this topic because 
present standards for graduation are reasonable and right. The State Board of 
Education has set up the minimum requirements, which are the product of thought 
and experimentation. The local districts require such additional standards to be met 
as in their judgment are necessary to prepare for future life work. The grading 
system has become well standardized throughout the state. The move was in the 
right direction when the freedom was granted in the matter of second majors to 
include the many courses other than the academic. I cannot agree that 170 units 
are necessary for graduation, but that may be only my apprehension for the below- 
average student to whom the extra ten credits may mean an additional semester 
in school. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
STANDARDIZATION 
(Abridged) 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING 


Professor of Education, University of Southern California 


HIS discussion, it seems to me, might properly deal with at least four major 

aspects of the problem as a whole: (1) the aims or purposes of state standardi- 
zation, (2) the particular conditions under which a state program must operate 
in this state, (3) the type of studies that are necessary to remedy any inadequacies 
or deficiencies of our state program at the present time, and (4) the administrative 
devices or machinery by which a better program may be developed, with special 
reference to the discovery of objective evidence on which a new program may be 
based. 

Purposes of State Standardization 

It seems obvious that any consideration of basic principles of a state program 

of high school standardization must begin with a list of aims and purposes which 
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are to be realized by such a program. An examination of the various sets of 
standards in use at the present time in the different states, however, leaves the im- 
pression that these purposes have not always been very clear to the persons responsi- 
ble for formulating these standards. There are available two fairly recent and 
extensive studies of high school standards. One of these was completed last year 
by Professor Hill of the University of Kentucky! who made a detailed analysis 
of such standards in all the states except Nevada, which has no state standards. 
The other study is by Professor William A. Cook of the University of Cincinnati? 
who in 1929 made an extensive study of the history and activities of the large 
regional accrediting associations operating in various parts of this country. Finally, 
there is a general discussion of standardizing agencies and articulation problems in 
the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence’, a volume with which 
you are all more or less familiar. The treatment of the aims and purposes of 
standardization which I propose to present is based in a general way on these 
three outstanding contributions to the literature in this field, although it does not 
strictly follow any one of them. 


1. Fundamental, All-inclusive Purpose. A review of the statements of aims 
referred to, and particularly a study of the changes or trends in aims as discussed 
by Professor Hill, leads rather definitely to the conclusion that the exercise of 
educational leadership is fast coming to be accepted as the fundamental, all-inclusive 
aim of standardization. This has not always been so. Earlier standards were 
often more restrictive and narrowly definitive, so that subject-matter and methods 
remained relatively fixed. Today the aim is no longer uniformity, but rather 
stimulation and encouragement. This is an age in which we no longer tolerate 
domination and a servile obedience to set rules and regulations, but an age, rather, 
in which the ideal is individual initiative, enterprise, and experimentation. All this 
is so obvious and is so generally accepted that no further elaboration seems 
necessary. 


2. Guaranteeing Educational Opportunities. A second aim of state standardiza- 
tion of high schools is to guarantee to every child in the state the best educational 
opportunities it is possible to provide under the circumstances. This, again, is not 
a matter of restriction but of encouragement and stimulation so that every com- 
munity may be led to do its best. This aim has sometimes been stated «as the set- 
ting of a “minimum program,” but such a conception is static and unprogressive and 
therefore out of harmony with modern educational ideals. A minimum program 
spurs only the backward schools, is soon out of date, and too frequently becomes 
the point at which progress stops because the goal has been reached. More recent 
statements of standards, therefore, tend to omit mechanical details of length of 
periods, maximum class size, and other petty administration regulations, and em- 
phasize instead the setting up of types of organization and the employment of types 
of officials that will produce continuous progress towards a constantly receding goal 
in place of a dead-line of achievement. It is this type of educational organization 
that should be made compulsory in every community in order that a dynamic, pro- 
gressive educational environment may be guaranteed to every child in the state. 


3. Defining New Directions of Effort. A third aim of state high school standards, 
far from tending to fix practice, should be the systematic elimination of traditional 
practices that are no longer adequate by discovering and defining new directions 
of hopeful effort. Expressed in other words, this means that the state department, 
through its statements of standards, should call the attention of the weaker and 
less progressive schools to the new procedures and practices whose feasibility and 
value have already been demonstrated. 


1Hill, Henry H., “State High School Standardization,” Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, Lexington, Kentucky, College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Vol. II, No. 3, p- 96, March, 1930. 

2 Cook, William A., “A Comparative Study of Standardizing Agencies,” The North 
Central Association Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 377-455, December, 1929. q 

8 Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., Seventh Yearbook: The Articula- 
tion A po Units of American Education, Washington, D. C., 1929. See Chapter XIV, 
pp. 235-257. 
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4. Teacher Training and Assignment of Load. Another very important aim of a 
standardizing program, one that is frequently overlooked as an integral part of high 
school standards, is the guaranteeing to every pupil of a teacher qualified to teach 
the subjects assigned to him. California, with high educational standards in other 
respects, is definitely behind the schools of the North Central Association, and 
those, even, of some of the southern states. (as for instance, North Carolina), in 
the surprising laxness and apparent indifference with which teachers are certificated 
by the general secondary credential, for illustration, to teach “any or all subjects in 
all grades of any elementary school, junior high school, high school, or junior 
college.” This quotation from the state board’s requirements for this credential 
probably makes further comment under this head unnecessary. 


5. Codrdination and Harmonization of All Educational Units. Finally it is an 
inescapable responsibility of the state board, through its rules and regulations, to 
set up such requirements as will harmonize and coordinate the various educational 
units of the state from the kindergarten to and including the state university. The 
fact that the state university is under a separate board of regents, and was his- 
torically first in developing a program of high school inspection, is no longer a 
reason why the state board should relegate its proper function in whole or part to 
the state university. In thirty-seven out of forty-eight states, according to Pro- 
fessor Hill, the state board has definitely withdrawn from the university the power 
to accredit the high schools of the state, to set graduation requirements, or to pass 
judgment on the quality or kind of work required in any high school. University 
inspection almost everywhere has resulted in undue emphasis on the academic sub- 
jects, interference with the high school curriculum, the obstruction of reorganization 
such as the introduction of the junior high school and the junior college, the undue 
stabilization or petrifaction of subject-matter, and the postponement if not effective 
strangling of progressive secondary education. Moreover, where recommended 
grades are required for admission to the university, the marking systems in high 
schools have been more or less completely demoralized. 


But berating the universities will not solve this problem. Instead, the state 
department owes its services both to the high schools and the universities for the 
working out of a better method of coordinating the various units of our public 
educational system. * * * 


Conditions Under Which High School Standards 
in California Must Operate 


A second major consideration in the preparation of a set of state high school 
rules and regulations is that of the conditions peculiar to the state in which these 
regulations are to operate. In the case of California these conditions, already well 
known to all of you, may be briefly enumerated as follows: - 


1. California is a large state with unusually varied social and economic condi- 
tions, with many types of population, living under widely varying circumstances, 
exceedingly sparse in some areas and very congested in others. State standards 
should not present obstructions to the adaptation of local educational programs 
to the needs of these varying peoples and communities. On the contrary, the rules 
should stimulate initiative and the independent development of types of schools and 
school organizations designed to fit these different conditions. 

2. Differences in wealth, in this state as elsewhere, make it difficult to set up 
standards which all can meet yet high enough to present a challenge to economically 
favored communities. 

3. As I have already stated in my introductory remarks, California is blessed 
with an unusually aggressive and vigorous leadership among the practical school men 
of the state. The state board is not in a position, nor has it ever been in the 
mood in this state, to assume a dictatorial attitude. Restrictive regulations are out 
of place. Only the most dynamic and progressive leadership will suffice to stimu- 
late and improve the effort of alert local administrators. 

4. The extraordinary development of junior colleges in this state makes it im- 
possible to plan high school standards without reference to the work of the fol- 
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lowing two years. Both secondary units represent aspects of the same problem. 
Standards for each must be planned in relation to the other. 

5. Our peculiar plan of partial consolidation of school districts presents another 
disturbing problem in standardization. Reorganization on both the junior high 
school and junior college level is being seriously obstructed. Officially, the state is 
on the 8-4-2 plan. No junior high school standards exist in California (excepting 
those mentioned in the permissive laws governing this unit). The official plan is 
an anachronism which it may be impossible to abolish until the problem of re-dis- 
tricting is changed. 

6. Finally, owing partly to a rather generous amount of state and county sup- 
port of high schools, and partly to a remarkable concentration of population in 
cities so that we have very few small rural schools, California does not present the 
usual contrast between city and rural schools which is characteristic of most of 
the states. One practical and fortunate consequence of this situation is that in 
California the influence of the state board applies with equal force to all high 
schools, while in some other states the cities have so far out-stripped the state 
department in educational progress that state leadership is real only in the rural 
districts. This, again, presents a situation that demands the finest sort of educa- 
tional statesmanship on the part of our state board. 


Study of the Present Defects of State High School Standardization 


A third major consideration in the formulation of a state program of standardi- 
zation is the preliminary study of the inadequacies and deficiencies of the present 
rules and regulations as a basis for future reform. My purpose in introducing this 
topic is not to list all the defects or to criticize the present standards, but rather 
to emphasize the large amount of intensive study that will have to be made of cer- 
tain problems facing the high schools at the present time before standards ‘can be 
improved. The following problems may be mentioned: 


1. Reference has already been made to the fact that California has no standards 
for junior high schools at the present time beyond a brief definition of such 
schools contained in the permissive laws relating to the subject. The issue 
raised is not that the junior high schools need regulation, but rather that 
they need the guidance, stimulation, and encouragement of the state depart- 
ment in order that the reorganization of secondary education in this state 
may not be delayed and hampered by an antiquated state system longer than 
is necessary. 

2. With respect to senior and four-year high schools the regulations relating to 
curriculum organization (majors, minors, etc.) are still expressed in terms 
of subdivisions of subject-matter instead of in terms of student goals. This 
type of curriculum organization is rapidly being discarded and with it the 
old formalistic aims still perpetuated in our state requirements. It is very 
fortunate, for this reason, that most science teachers in the state, for instance, 
are perhaps completely unaware of the totally inadequate aims set up for their 
subject in the rules and regulations of the state board. * * * There 
seems to be a very definite need in this state for the simplification of 
curricula and of graduation requirements, possibly through the setting up 
of eight or ten basic curricula, as has recently been done in the city of 
Los Angeles. * * * 

3. Another phase of state standardization * * * in urgent need of revision 
is that of teacher certification, particularly with respect to the grades and 
fields in which a teacher is permitted to teach. There is not complete agree- 
ment as yet as to the degree of specialization that is permissible or desirable. 
Recent figures given out by the state department indicate, however, that in 
this state over 50 per cent of the new teachers are assigned to work in the 
department of major preparation. Further study of this problem, also with 
respect to the situation in schools of different sizes, is urgently needed before 
suitable standards can be set. 

4. Provisions relating to high school libraries do not seem to be adequately 
cared for in the present standards. * * * Modern educational procedures 
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in almost every field demand an extensive use of books which can be pro- 
vided only by means of well-organized and well-stocked libraries. A great 
deal of study is still needed in order to define the directions and respects 
in which high school libraries need to be expanded. 


A final factor which must be considered in the formulation of a state program 
of standardization is the administrative machinery that is necessary, first to secure 
a democratic representation of all the interests involved in such a program, sec- 
ondly to discover the facts on which the program must be based, and thirdly to 
provide for periodic revision and improvement of the standard in order to meet 
changing educational conditions in the state. * * * 


THE ARTICULATION OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(Abridged) 


P. C-.. MCCHESNEY 
President, California Elementary School Principals Association, Sacramento 


T IS the intention here to present several problems concerning articulation of 
elementary and secondary education as they appear from the elementary educa- 
tor’s point of view. 
* * * * . * 

Promotion on Chronological Age Basis. Promotion on the basis of ability group- 
ing and unit achievement is faulty. First, it results in too much retardation, thus 
overloading the elementary grades. Second, it throws retarded pupils out of proper 
social environments. Third, it is psychologically unsound, since it throws undue 
pressure of failure on retarded pupils, developing attitudes of revolt and inferiority. 
This leads to discouragement, personal and social expressions of resentment and 
poor citizenship. 

Promotion on the basis of chronological age and ability grouping will give 
national social groupings and will at the same time allow curriculum adjustments 
to be made to fit the abilities and temperaments of the persons concerned. 

So long as the state law requires school attendance until age eighteen, it is proper 
to give through public schools every possible advantage socially, personally and 
educationally, according to the ability of such pupils to participate. 

Retarded groups can be and should be carried along on a chronological age basis 
from elementary to junior high, and om through the high schools, if need be. 

An important problem arising here is that of reports to parents of the child’s 
achievement, and continuous records of pupil progress, bearing personal informa- 
tion of character traits, study habits, aptitudes, diagnostic studies and history of 
remedial experiences. 

Standard School Districts. (Assembly Bill No. 1415.) This bill, relative to the 
formation of standard school districts from the administrative and economic points 
of view, is sound in principle. Through the interests of the Elementary School 
Principals Association it has been amended to provide that the superintendent of 
such district shall qualify to administer both secondary and elementary schools. 
With the amendment, this bill deserves full support and should become a law. 

It should become the work of the State Department of Education to interpret 
the law and to set up credential requirements for a superintendent of a standard 
district in administration and supervision, in both the elementary and secondary 
fields. 


* * * * * * 


Definition of Educational Areas for Elementary and Secondary Schools. The 
administrative areas of elementary, junior and senior high schools are already well 
outlined. 

There is a definite need to study the problems of what shall constitute the educa- 
tional program in these three fields. How, then, can we best articulate our problems 
to the advantage of the child? Let us attack such problems together in conferences, 
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in class-room situations, in individual cases. Let us try to understand each other’s 
problems as well as our own. 

Single Salary Schedules. There has long been need of adjustment in salary 
schedules, especially in the elementary schools. With the important work to be 
done in the primary and intermediate grades there must be more attractive salary 
connected with it. We need better trained people to carry on the work. Our 
standards of training and efficiency are steadily being raised. 

It has long been the practice to pay more money to an upper-grade teacher than 
to a second- or third-grade teacher. This practice has resulted in a constant migra- 
tion of teachers to a higher grade in order to realize more cash per month. Our 
elementary positions are being held by persons whose interests are only partially 
with the work. Teachers trained on the job in sixth-grade work, for instance, go 
to summer school or take unit courses at night to secure a junior high credential, 
and as soon as they secure it they are gone to a junior high position paying $8 
to $40 per month more than they were receiving for the sixth-grade position. * * 
The solution which I propose is to set up a single salary schedule from chiesiiets 
through the twelfth grade, with equal compensation for teachers in any grade, 
according to their training, experience, adaptability to service and success on the 
job. Let each teacher train for her special work and know what there is ahead to 
work for financially within her best suited range of activity. * * * 

It is as important for a high school to have teachers trained for that particular 
work as it is that elementary grades have teachers trained for their special needs. 
The principle of service being rendered where needed, with just compensation, is 
one which has suffered always in the American public school system. 

Every grade has its own problems, and there is little or no significance to the 
old idea that one grade is more important than another. Every stage of develop- 
ment in a child’s life is important. We need “best teachers” in every level of the 
way—teachers who understand child life, who are intelligently sympathetic to the 
problems of children as they appear through that development. 

eS oe chee @ 


State Conventions, The superintendents of schools enjoy a state convention 
where they meet at state expense to share experiences and wrestle with their prob- 
lems. The secondary principals enjoy the benefits of a state convention once a year, 
with compensation from the state. 

The California Elementary School Principals Association operates in five sec- 
tions, with a state council which meets once each year. We feel that, due to our 
large membership and the vast area of the state, we are getting better results under 
our section organization than we would under a state convention plan, such as the 
secondary principals have. We feel, however, that we should have legal recogni- 
tion similar to that enjoyed by other groups. It is essential in order to articulate 
our problems and plans with those of the secondary fields. 


CO-OPERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(Resumé) 


MRS. B. C. CLARK, MRS. D. R. CALKINS, MRS. J. W. BINGHAM 


The above topic was discussed before the administrative group on three 
successive days by three recognized leaders in the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers—Mrs. C. B. Clark of Sacramento, Mrs. D. R. Calkins 
of Stockton, and Mrs. J. W. Bingham of Palo Alto. The following resumé 
briefly expresses the views presented—Enpitor’s Note. 


aes California Congress of Parents and Teachers, confident of a definite mis- 
sion in the field of secondary education, is looking forward to the regional 
conferences to be held in the fall as an education medium to effect co-operative 
relationships with the secondary schools. The State Department of Education, 
co-operating with the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, has just pub- 
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lished a leader guide for these conferences containing material for study and dis- 
cussion, The plan includes further publications from time to time. As there has 
been a great interest aroused throughout :the state, this progressive program will 
be started probably during the summer. “This method of conferring together has 
been the outcome of the great desire to unite the forces of education and parental 
responsibility in the training of our boys and girls.” In order to effect the highest 
possible development of each child and thus realize the aim of secondary education, 
we hope to develop a consciousness on the part of parents of their place in secondary 
education. 

One of the greatest problems in the high school parent-teacher work is the lack 
of good leaders. We consider important prerequisites of a president of such a 
group to be good judgment, tact, a knowledge of the aims of the organization, 
standards of procedure, inspiring optimism, familiarity with the high school cur- 
ricula, a vision of the needs to be accomplished in the organization and the desire 
to meet them. 

The parent-teacher association is merely an agency and not an end in itself. It 
was created not only to solve problems but to develop a better understanding of 
the aims and purposes of secondary education. There are very definite steps involved 
in its development: 

First. The association should afford the parents of high school students such 
information that the parents may understand modern secondary education and its 
problems. 

Second. It is the business of the members of the association to take the infor- 
mation that is acquired and make it apply in the home as well as in other places 
where a boy or girl has experiences. The most important place for this information 
to be applied is in the home. Every parent is a teacher and should understand the 
big purposes of education. When the high school is stressing home study, character 
education, new curricula, etc., parents should make a careful study of the same. 
Problems of the high school and parent-teacher association go hand in hand. 

Third. The members of a parent-teacher unit educate the community concern- 
ing what is going on in the schools. Since the association is made up of parents 
who have children in school or persons who are interested in students of high 
school age, an association meeting offers an opportunity for school people to explain 
students’ needs. If the schools explain their needs to the members of the associa- 
tion, they can interest others in supporting the work of the school. 

Fourth. Opportunity is offered for parents and teachers to meet together to 
consider the problems of the individual child. 

Fifth. Parent-teacher associations raise funds to carry on the work of their 
organization and to assist the school in projects mutually agreed upon by parents 
and teachers. These projects may directly benefit the school or students individually, 
but at no time must an association take over the duties of the taxpayers. 

The subject of greatest interest to the parents of high school students should 
be a better understanding of adolescence. The period of life that lies betwen child- 
hood and adulthood, commonly referred to as “the age of storm and stress.” High- 
school teachers have more opportunity for experience with and the study of the 
natures and problems of adolescent boys and girls than do most parents. Out of 
their wider field of experience and knowledge they have a great deal to share with 
parents in helping them to understand their own children better. 

Going to high school is the second step in the child’s school education and 
occupies approximately 12 per cent of his time during the four years of the adoles- 
cent period. Eighty-eight per cent of this time is occupied out of school, in the 
home and in the community. Time and practice are needed to determine the degree 
in which the integration of acquired skills and ideals become permanently fixed in 
one’s life and personality. In other words, the success of integrating the objectives 
of secondary education in the lives of high school students depends upon the knowl- 
edge and interest of parents and teachers in the conditions that surround these 
pupils during the 88 per cent of time spent out of school. 

Unless parents are students of education, the vast majority of fathers and 
mothers cannot be expected to know the school of today if they do not come in 
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direct contact with it. All students cannot discuss their programs of school work 
with their parents because their parents are unfamiliar with objectives and the 
method of presenting them. An occasional visit to school can in no way give an 
adequate realization of the purpose and values in secondary education. It is only 
by being offered frequent opportunities to attend meetings in the school, such as 
parent-teacher meetings, that fathers as well as mothers get acquainted first with 
the physical equipment of this institution, and later with the reasons for the variety 
of curricula offered to their boys and girls. 

High school life is the beginning of a great social venture that calls for many 
adjustments which cause wear and tear on the mental, physical, and spiritual growth 
of the student. A parent not acquainted with a modern high school has no con- 
ception of the thrilling experience of student life which carries with it the deadly 
monotony of routine. There are typewriters clicking in one room, bands and 
orchestras practicing in others; a print shop humming in one place, and a debate 
in full swing elsewhere. There are shops, laboratories, kitchens, sewing-rooms, and 
studies for art, all in the modern equipment of a high school today, used to prepare 
youth for successful participation in life’s activities. A very different picture from 
the one of a generation ago, and impossible to imagine by the average parents who 
have not had first-hand knowledge from direct contact with it. 

Most of the secondary schools today are devoting considerable thought to the 
question of vocational guidance. The high school child is usually a dependent. The 
expense of his education is usually borne by his family, and he is dominated by the 
will of that family. The program of vocational guidance, therefore, should take 
cognizance of the parent as well as the child. Most parents earnestly desire to do 
the right thing for their children. They are usually willing to make sacrifices to 
insure the child’s success in life, but they are inclined to build according to their 
own patterns and desires. A father and mother may sacrifice and save in order to 
give a dearly beloved son a college education and professional training. The boy’s 
experience in school, his various intelligence and aptitude tests, may indicate that 
he will probably not succeed in college and that temperamentally he is not suited 
for the profession that has been chosen for him. He may, however, show marked 
ability in some other direction. It will take a tremendous confidence in the school 
and its vocational guidance program to compel these parents to give up their cher- 
ished ideas. Have the school patrons this confidence? Do they understand what 
the school is trying to do, and why? 

Certain schools have built up this confidence, and in many instances this has 
been largely done by means of the High School Parent-Teacher Association. 

The public high school is a tax-supported social agency which is more and more 
assuming the entire responsibility of developing every pupil in the most efficient and 
economical way. An agency supported by the people who are prone to oppose and 
frankly criticize modern methods of education because they are not sure that they 
are either efficient or economical. If methods are sound, they should be properly 
interpreted to the people so that they may understand and appreciate them. If they 
are not sound, then changes should be made. 


We should judge the soundness of our modern educational methods by results, 
but before we look to results we should stop to consider whether or not we have 
joined together all the factors in the field to secure the best results. 

There are instances where the specific functions of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion have not been clearly understood by either leaders of the organization or edu- 
cators, and, as a result, the movement has been condemned as ineffective and 
unnecessary by school people, and parents have lost interest. The California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers desires to clear up these difficulties and join hands 
with the secondary school administrators by adopting a set of standards for each 
high school parent-teacher unit that will strengthen the school program through 
understanding the objectives of secondary education, interpret these objectives to 
the community, and aid in stabilizing the social life of the school. 


It was with these thoughts in mind that the State Department of Education was 
asked to co-operate with the California Congress of Parents and Teachers in work- 
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ing on plans that would bring out the potential values of parent-teacher co-opera- 
tion and emphasize the great possibilities that lie before us—possibilities that will 
count results in terms of student success. 


HOLDING POWER OF THE TEACHER 
(Extract) 


RICHARD A. HARDIN 
Principal, Live Oak Union High School, Live Oak 


HE real test of a teacher is attracting power, holding power. There could be 

no better criterion by which to employ and to promote teachers than this power 
to attract aid to hold pupils. Here is determined the measure of the return on 
the money invested in teachers and schools. 

Louis Agassiz is an example of a great personality in the schoolroom. He loved 
to be called “schoolmaster,” and when he had become internationally renowned as 
a scientist he still delighted in signing himself, “Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” Although 
engaged in original scientific research that often occupied him fifteen hours a day, 
there never was a time in his life when he was too busy to lay aside his micro- 
scope or his pen in order that he might teach the humblest worker in his laboratory 
or take charge of his regular classes. Moreover, he never begrudged the time so 
used, but regarded his work in science and writing as subordinate to his work of 
teaching. He would turn to his hearers with the same enthusiasm when teaching 
a thing the thousandth time as when presenting it for the first time. An observer 
of Agassiz’s teaching of younger classes of pupils has written: “There was no 
tedium in the class; Agassiz’s lively, clear, and attractive method of teaching 
awakened their powers of observation and to some extent at least opened permanent 
sources of enjoyment.” Always vividly alive, always interested, always friendly, 
never dull, always happily communicative, and always profoundly convinced of the 
charm and value of knowledge—such was the personality of the great Agassiz in the 
schoolroom. 


TEACHER PERSONNEL SPECIFICATIONS AS 
INDICATED BY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
(Abirdged) 


HOLLIS P. ALLEN 
Assistant Professor of Education, Claremont Colleges 


N AN effort to discover qualifications, characteristics, traits and skills which 
administrators seek in candidates for teaching positions, a questionnaire was 
recently sent to all teacher-employing school officials of California. 
a. = oe oe ae we 

It is of interest to note that the report of the Lay Commission on Education, 
recently published, makes the following recomniendation: “That in training teachers, 
in certificating teachers, and in employing teachers, first consideration be given to 
evidence of positive good character of an inspiring sort.” 

Whether or not the teacher-training institutions desire it, teachers have been and 
will continue to be judged more on the basis of personality, character, and other 
items as in Group A, below, than on the mastery of the technical academic and 
vocational materials which we place before them in our training institutions. A 
recent study seems to indicate that there is very little academic difference between 
very superior and very inferior teachers. Should this indication be proven we must 
of necessity turn to the non-academic items as the key to teaching success. 

The implications of this study are either: (1) that courses and techniques must 
be included in our teacher-training program which will be developers of personality, 
character, appearance, common sense, co-operation, health and other items which 
are subject to development, or (2) that in the absence of such courses and tech- 
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niques those students who cannot come up to standard in these all-important matters 
be eliminated. “Modification or prohibition” might be a proper battle-cry in the war 
against the personality-incompetent prospective teacher. 


Taste I, 

In the table following will be found the frequency of occurrence of items in 
answer to the question, “What qualities do you especially look for in candidates?” 
as answered by 179 California school administrators—34 city superintendents, 106 
high school principals, 39 district superintendents (Elem.). 

A. Traits and characteristics on the development of which no emphasis or minor 
emphasis is placed in the usual teacher-training program: 

















——_——— Fr requency—____- 
City H.S. District 
Item Supt. Principal Supt. Total 
Personality 15 51 21 87 
Character 7 20 4 31 
Appearance 1 12 5 18 
Common sense 1 6 6 13 
Co-operation 2 6 3 11 
Health 4 4 2 10 





Forty-five other characteristics were listed from one to nine times by the same 
administrators. 


Taste II. 


B. Traits, characteristics and skills on which major emphasis is placed in the 
usual teacher-training program: 
































Frequency - ~-—— 
City H.S. District 
Item Supt. Principal Supt. Total 
Preparation in subject 3 24 ~- 27 
Scholarship 4 17 6 27 
Training 5 12 7 24 
Teaching ability 4 12 6 22 
Professional training 4 5 3 12 
Professional interest 2 4 2 8 
Ability to deal with children.............. 1 4 -- 5 
Ability to deal with discipline... 1 4 —_ 5 
Culture 2 1 2 5 
Ability to do extra-curricular work... — 3 — 3 
Ability to develop citizenship... — 2 1 3 
Possession of workable philosophy........ -- — 2 2 
Professional vision 2 _- _- 2 
Use of English — 1 1 2 
Totals 28 89 30 147 
Ratio of A to B 18 2.1 2.4 2.1 





SOME VITAL PROBLEMS IN TEACHER PLACEMENT 
(Abridged) 


MRS. MAY L. CHENEY 
Appointment Secretary, University of California 


HAT relationship may be established between the school administrators and 

the placement secretaries to enhance the efficiency of teacher placement? 
Realizing that of all their varied duties none is more important than the selection 
of teachers, superintendents have persuaded their boards of education to set up a 
psychological test, an examination in subject-matter, even tests of teaching technique, 
as a basis for making an “eligible” list from which to choose their teachers. What 
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they seem sometimes to overlook is that, excellent as these tests are, there is one 
thing of far greater importance, and that is making sure they have some really 
excellent teachers to test. Even in these days'of surplus, “hiring at the gate” is an 
expensive aicd ineffective way to secure a share of the superior teachers, all too few 
in number at any time. 

If he asks himself, “What has the State of California done to insure high 
standards in my school?” the superintendent or principal will say, “Provided 
twenty-five different centers where young people adapted to the profession of teach- 
ing are tested, given a liberal education, brought into contact with men and women 
engaged in research in different fields of education, introduced to flesh and blood 
children whom they teach under expert supervision, and, after this long apprentice- 
ship, has reported the results of this long exposure to a central office in the care 
of expert secretaries who are ready at any time to give full and accurate informa- 
tion.” 

The large cities where permanent tenure and experience requirements tend to 
build up a staff of mature teachers are coming more and more to seek selected lists 
of young teachers whom they may summon for such tests as their boards of educa- 
tion have set up. Principals and superintendents of smaller systems are equally 
keen to get early access to the classified lists open to their inspection at the place- 
ment offices maintained by the twenty-five institutions authorized by the State 
Board of Education to prepare teachers for the California schools. 


What can the teacher-training institutions do to improve the relationships between 
school administrators and the placement secretaries? 


They can allow these secretaries opportunity to visit the schools and allow train- 
ing schools to set up a check-up plan by which to measure the success of their 
teachers. The money invested in teacher-training institutions would warrant the 
sending of directors and members of their staffs to visit the recruits and bring back 
suggestions for changes and improvements in their training. For example, the city 
of Los Angeles alone takes forty or fifty from the University High School yearly. 
One report after ten weeks of teaching is rendered to the Dean of our School of 
Education. These superior young teachers should be followed through a series of 
years. Such reports could be used by a research department at the University High 
School, by the dean, and by the office of the appointment secretary. 


What can the State Department of Education do to improve the relationships 
between the school administrators and the placement secretaries? 


It can do what it has done in recognizing the importance of teacher-placement 
and giving the subject a permanent place on the programs of the annual convention 
of city, county and district superintendents and the yearly convention of high school 
principals. Also, it can support the plan of visiting by appointment secretaries and 
hasten the establishment of a check-up system on the product of its teacher-training 
institutions. 


What are the proper agencies for teacher placement and what relationships should 
obtain among such agencies? 


In some states an effort has been made to have all placement done from a central 
office. In no state has this been a success. Without a compulsory law, the state 
office does not enroll more than a fraction of the teachers of the state. It merely 
adds another office and more expense for unemployed teachers. With a law com- 
pelling teachers to register and school officers to report vacancies the numbers would 
be so great the state office could do little more than hand out lists of names, refer- 
ring school officers to the training schools for full information. Why not consult 
the lists at the training school in the first place? 
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PROBLEMS OF THE CURRICULUM IN SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Abstract) 


WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 
Professor of Education, Stanford University 


URRICULUM problems in the small high school differ from similar problems 

in large high schools in degree only. The point at which there is the greatest 

divergence relates to the number and variety of courses offered. The number of 

courses in turn is fixed by the number of teachers employed and the variety of 
demands for special types of service by the students enrolled. 

It follows that the small high school must be limited in curriculum offerings 
because it has a small teaching staff and a limited number of students to make 
demands for a greater variety of subjects. It has been found that over 50 per cent 
of the high schools in this country belong to the small high school group having 
fewer than 150 students and also fewer than six teachers. All suggestions for 
curriculum revision among small high schools must take account of these limitations. 
An obvious suggestion would be to increase the size of the administrative unit and 
thus make sure of larger high schools, but we are talking about present conditions 
and must make our curriculum revision in the light of those conditions without 
reference to what might be desirable if such and such ideal conditions prevailed. 

Assuming existing conditions, what are some of the principles that should be 
followed in curriculum-making for small high schools? 

1. The curriculum should be so organized as to provide for exposing all students 
to a knowledge of the history and development of civilization. The culture 
of the race should become a part of each student’s inheritance from the past. 
The social studies and language and literature furnish the media for intro- 
ducing the student to this phase of his training. Larger high schools may 
be able to afford a much more varied menu, but no high school has a 
monopoly on good teaching, hence as far as they go small high schools, by 
selecting carefully the content material and providing high-grade teaching 
talent, may be able to make up in quality and stimulus to reading and think- 
ing what they lack in quantity and variety. 

2. The small high school should provide material that will enable its students 
to adjust themselves to the world as it is today. This requires not only that 
the cultural aspects of present-day life should be understood and appreciated, 
but that there should be orientation in the vocational, social and political 
aspects of contemporary life as well. Knowledge of the past is of little value, 
except to the antequarian, unless it is timked up to or correlated with present 
needs and conditions. It is in this area that provision should be made for 
the study of science, industrial arts, household arts, economics, and business. 
The small high school is handicapped in this group of subjects more than 
in any other field because of its limited financial resources. 

It has been frequently demonstrated that science laboratories, industrial arts 
shops, and business and commercial rooms, adequately equipped, call for the expendi- 
ture of more money per unit of instruction than is necessary to handle the academic 
group of subjects. This fact partly explains the prevalence of academic subjects 
and the scarcity of practical and applied subjects in the small high schools. Since, 
therefore, the small high school cannot afford to offer all the subjects that might 
theoretically be desirable in this area, it should make a careful study of its com- 
munity and student needs, and select for thorough treatment those applied courses 
best adapted to the needs of its constituents. Considerable progress is being made 
in California rural and village high schools with the co-operative type of agricul- 
tural, mechanical, and business training. The student gets his practical or applied 
work in the store, office or shop, and his related work in the school. This arrange- 
ment saves the school from the necessity of providing a variety of expensive shops, 
but offers the students a chance to secure school credit for practical activities carried 
on under controlled conditions outside of the school. 
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3. The third area for which the small high school should make provision in its 
curriculum is that of character building. The traditional academic subjects 
tend to glorify the past and bring to students the stored wisdom of the ages. 
The practical and applied subjects make them acquainted with present 
economic conditions and vocational opportunities. Also in some small high 
schools specific vocational training is available. But no high school pro- 
gram is complete which provides only for a knowledge of the past and for 
adjustment to present economic and social conditions. There must be added 
to these very important sections of the curriculum a third, which has to do 
with the integration of personality, the development of social attitudes and 
training in habits of self-direction and self-control. 

The present age excels in the perfection of its mechanical devices. Production 
of material goods was never at such a high level in the history of the world. But 
social control and standards of conduct have not kept pace with the stupendous 
advances made in the realms of invention and production. The greatest task before 
the schools today is to find ways of promoting character education. Opportunity 
for boys and girls in segregated groups to discuss with wise teachers their life 
adjustment problems should be provided in every school. Likewise, there should 
be opportunities to participate, under guidance, in as many types of social situations 
as possible. This means that those activities commonly called extra-curricular should 
be definitely planned and made to contribute their quota toward character building. 

There is also the contribution that music, art and dramatic presentation can make 
to character development by providing an outlet for creative expression along the 
lines of special abilities. The smallest high schools have difficulty in offering 
opportunities along these lines on account of lack of resources, but even in a four- 
teacher high school something could be done by a skillful alternating of subjects 
and the selection of teachers with a view to their interest in some one or another 
of these special fields. 

Curriculum enrichment is so dependent, therefore, upon the number of teachers 
in a given high school that every effort to secure larger units of administration 
should be made. A six-teacher staff is about the minimum number that must be 
employed if all the essential fields of a well-rounded secondary education are to be 
made available. If any variety of choice is to be offered within these fields it will 
be necessary to have from ten to fifteen teachers. California comes nearer to meet- 
ing this standard than any other state in the Union. Whereas the median high 
school for the country at large is a six-teacher high school, in California there are 
only eighteen high schools, or 5 per cent of the total number, having fewer than 
six teachers. Only one hundred, or about 25 per cent of our California high schools, 
have fewer than eleven teachers. This means, according to standards mentioned 
above, that for the great majority of California high schools a rich and varied cur- 
riculum can be offered. If our high schools, under these circumstances, do not have 
adequate curriculum offerings the fault must be charged directly to the high school 
administrators themselves. Boards of education and communities can almost in- 
variably be won over to a progressive program of high school education if the proper 
leadership is found in the high school principal and his staff. 


CAN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL MEET THE NEEDS OF 
A MODERN SCIENCE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT? 
(Abridged) 

OLIVER E. BROWN 
Principal, Orestimba Union High School, Newman 


ROBABLY the first points for consideration confronting school people in at- 
tempting to determine the ability of the small high school to meet the needs of 
modern science laboratory equipment are: (1) what science course or courses are to 
be offered, (2) where they shall appear in the program of studies, (3) how they 
shall be taught, (4) the field covered—or the content, and (5) the objectives or 
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aims of the course as influenced by the student’s interest, his ability, his environ- 
ment, and his needs in terms of actual life knowledge and university entrance re- 
quirements. 

Of course there will be little attention directed toward the consideration of 
equipment, modern or obsolete, unless the science teacher and school executive have 
conceived the fundamental philosophy that the science course must be so constructed 
that local situations constitute the motivating factors for a life-like, creative and 
stimulated course, whether it be physiology, general science, botany, zodlogy, chem- 
istry, physics, or the agriculture and home-making sciences. The failure to recog- 
nize this principle in planning the science course fosters waste in materials and 
supplies, stereotyped classroom method, the practice of aimlessly following textbook 
experiments in chronological order, whether or not they are seasonal, or take on 
local color, or stimulate the student to think, or appeal to his inquisitiveness, 
thereby stimulating original expression and desire for further research into the 
phenomena which have been presented for his exploration. 

In case, however, it has been conceived as an obligation of the school to arrest 
the pupil’s interest; to encourage exploration for solutions to problems in science; 
to make the local environment, to a large extent, the source of experimental prob- 
lems because of their practicality; to build the science course curriculum according 
to defendable criteria as to content and method, which involves a consideration of 
individual differences, child interests and source of content materials with little 
or no consideration for any particular textbook, one of the problems that ordinarily 
stifles the small school’s acquisition of modern laboratory equipment will have been 
solved. Course content, equipment, number of experiments, and all other details 
of the course have in so many instances been based upon and determined by some 
particular textbook that the custom, because so long continued, has almost the force 
of law. 

In case four sciences are given, general science, biology, chemistry and physics 
will probably meet with favor and be offered chronologically as listed. 

Not until the school enrolment numbers approximately five hundred students does 
a school need a laboratory for each of the high school science subjects. In a school 
of two hundred total enrolment two rooms will accommodate the four sciences, 
even if both chemistry and physics are given the same year. A single laboratory 
equipped with suitable furniture, storage space, and light control features can be 
made to satisfy the needs of the small school of approximately 100 pupils. 

There are four fundamental things the executive of the small school need 
observe to make possible modern science laboratory equipment: (1) the governing 
board of the school must realize the need for adequate equipment; (2) financial 
support for science equipment must permit annual development of science courses; 
(3) the curriculum must be so constructed that constant development is possible; 
(4) particular consideration must be given to the selection of teachers. 

Modern science laboratory equipment is available to the small high school that 
plans wisely, budgets consistently, reorganizes the science curriculum as necessity — 
arises, consults the state division of school-house planning when building problems 
seem to hinder progress, and that secures capable teachers who are inspired to 
develop life-like courses rather than teachers who are placed in the strait-jacket 
of some traditional fancy or regulation. 


Group conclusions, as reported by the secretary: 

1. Unanimous belief of group that the small school laboratory was well equipped 
for the science courses offered. 

2. A general agreement that all students should take a year of science in the 

lower high school grades. 
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HOW CAN THE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
HANDLED BE LIMITED TO THE FIELDS IN WHICH 
TEACHERS ARE SPECIFICALLY TRAINED? 
(Abridged) 


JOHN BRANIGAN 
Principal, Needles Junior-Senior High School 


HE question, “How can the number of different subjects handled be limited 

to the fields in which teachers are specifically trained?” is an important ques- 
tion when we consider statistics showing that the small high schools with an enrol- 
ment of about 100 students are very numerous, not only in this state but throughout 
the United States. Figures show that out of 13,790 high schools in the United 
States in 1927, 56.5 per cent had an enrolment of 100 or less. 

There are so many factors to be taken into consideration in making a program 
that it is obvious that this is a difficult task. The universities and the State Board 
of Education impose regulations upon us which make it difficult for us to arrange 
the number of subjects which we must offer in small high schools. The financial 
support in many districts limits the small high school offerings. 

There are three possible solutions to the question. They are: 

1. The use of the six-year high school. 
2. The use of the major and minor fields. 
3. The use of alternating subjects from one year to another. 


Advantages of the Six-Year High School Organization 


1. It provides a larger high school student body and hence more social contact. 

2. Teachers may teach in their own specialized field. 

3. One can make use of the seventh and eighth grade teachers of the traditional 
elementary school as straight secondary teachers, thereby having two addi- 
tional teachers. 

4. Closer articulation between the junior and senior high school years. 

5. Using the two additional teachers gives the six-year high school an oppor- 


tunity of providing greater offerings every year. 


Advantages of the Use of the Major and Minor Fields 


A great majority of the teachers now have equal training in both their major 
and minor subjects. One can arrange, therefore, many combinations, such as history 
and English, mathematics and science, foreign language and history or English, and 
others. To keep the program working smoothly it becomes necessary that the 
principal have a definite bill of specifications in the employment of teachers where 
combinations are made. 

In Indiana a law is in force limiting a teacher to teach in those fields in which 
he had at least a minor, say of twenty to twenty-five semester hours of work. The 
maximum number of fields in which a teacher may teach is three. California could 
well afford to carry out a similar regulation, possibly easier than Indiana inasmuch 
as the high schools here on the average are larger in size. 


Advantages of Alternating Subjects From Year to Year 

The third method of alternating subjects from one year to another is employed 
in practically every high school in our class. Such, for instance, would be to offer 
physics this year and chemistry next year; solid geometry one year, advanced 
algebra or trigonometry another; English 3 one year and English 4 another. Still 
another method is that of reducing the number of offerings in many subjects, such 
as combining ancient history and modern and medieval history into one subject, 
world history. Or instead of offering zodlogy, botany and physiology, combine the 
subject into biology. 

The arguments in favor of this method are that you can increase your offerings 
of high school subjects over a period of two years despite the fact that you have a 
reduction in one year; it cuts down expense and the number of teachers; it keeps 
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teachers in their specialized field; it reduces the annual expense of textbooks; it 
increases the size of the classes. 
Group conclusions, as reported by the Secretary: 
1. The six-year high school is the best solution to increase the subject offering 
of small high schools. 
2. In alternating subjects there should be more uniformity throughout the state. 
The majority of principals present favored this, but could not agree as to 
time to begin this action. 


HOW CAN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL MAKE PRO- 
VISION FOR A PRACTICAL WORKING LIBRARY ? 
(Abridged) 


ROSS STEPHENS 
Principal, Modoc Union High School, Alturas 


ODERN education demands that the high school have an up-to-date library. 

The comparatively recent development in high school instruction causes the 
teacher and the pupil to rely upon the service of the school library. The unit of 
instruction cannot be thought of without its supplement, the library. Experience 
in a school that does not boast of a modern library makes one aware of the 
problems that must be met in developing a library. 

In order to get as much help as possible in developing the library our teachers 
were asked to hand in written suggestions for the improvement of our library. 
The following suggestions were made: 

1. The library should be accessible to those who are studying. 

2. Add to the main school library sufficient number of books for use in all 
departments. Include diversified reading material to suit varied intellects 
and tastes—not simply advanced reference books to be used by those already 
interested in reading; the main purpose of the library should be the cultiva- 
tion of the habit of reading. 

Add plenty of up-to-date material to the library in order to stimulate wider 

reading on the part of the pupils. 

Purchase especially those books for which teachers ask. 

Make note of those books for which pupils call, and compare this list with 

books in stock. 

Have magazines to stimulate interest in present-day affairs and in men who 

are doing worthwhile things. These magazines would be one of the most 

important means of building up the apperceptive mass. Magazines should 
be available for instructional recreation. 

Magazines should be filed for reference to be used for debates, etc. Lists 

of especially interesting articles should be posted. 

Teachers should post lists of books which are in the library supplementing 

certain courses. Book displays, posters, and bulletin boards should be used 

to arouse interest in the right direction. Lists of new books should be 
placed on bulletin board or in some conspicuous place. 

9. Have adequate cataloging system. 

10. Establish in each teacher’s room a departmental library to be supplied from 
the main library. 

11. Encourage use of library by wider optional reading assignments. 

12. Eliminate difficulty in obtaining books by use of open shelves in study hall 
and classrooms, requiring to be checked out by the librarian only books for 
home use. 

13. Keep the library open all day under the charge of competent pupils who are 
sufficiently familiar with the material and who have been trained by the 
teacher in general charge of the library. 

Group conclusions, as reported by T. H. Battelle, Secretary: 

1. Small high schools should pay more attention to their libraries and the 
encouragement of pupil reading. 

2. Small rural high schools have a greater need of library facilities. 
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A PROGRAM TO MEET CULTURAL NEEDS OF A 
COMMUNITY 
(Abridged) 


VERNE B. BROWN 
Principal, Ripon Union Junior-Senior High School 


— schools and communities, like individuals, are not conscious of the need 
of what we term “the cultural”; that is, the desire to know more and to appre- 
ciate more. The process of making a living in the rural sections consumes so much 
energy that there is not so much desire left for the spark that, under favorable 
conditions, might become a burning flame. The longing to “follow the gleam” is 
too often interrupted by the necessity of following the cows to pasture. 

Within the school the academic subjects have always been looked upon as 
definite trails to cultural fields. Vocational subjects have made their way into 
the schools as a result of compulsory education. This presents a grave problem 
to the small school. Vocational and appreciation courses have not yet been given 
proper recognition, for not all of us have agreed on the question, “Can work be prac- 
tical and cultural?” Vocational courses are new and have not the accumulated knowl- 
edge that gives cultural prestige. The democratic culture that America is develop- 
ing must give cultural values to our vocational training. 

Culture isn’t caught by carrying around a handful of salt. Culture means 
human contacts that lift and enlighten. It means emphasis of the finer feelings. It 
is a by-product that comes from knowing our work, from being masters of our- 
selves. It is a taste for that which ennobles and makes life a joy. 

What we must guard against in our smaller schools is broadening our range 
of subjects and sacrificing thoroughness. We must avoid what someone has called 
the Woolworth type of curriculum—a wide variety, but all five- and ten-cent stuff. 
It is probably true that the child of twelve today has heard more music than the 
early masters heard in a lifetime. But what impression does it make? Is that 
child trained to appreciate it? That depends largely upon what your school is doing 
in this field. What kind of music is your band or orchestra playing? Are you 
elevating the standard of music in your community? 

What type of dramatics does your school stand for? There you have a very 
definite contact with the public. Commercial houses will sell you any type of play 
you want, from the risque and ridiculous to the sublime. Is there a place for a 
dramatics club of adults in the neighborhood? 

Student assemblies are an indication of the tastes developing in your community. 
But to serve a worthy purpose they must be directed. If your students want only 
the clap-trap, jazz-mania imitation of cheap vaudeville, their time is poorly spent 
at this sort of entertainment. These programs should be lifted above the average 
in order to set desirable standards. 

For your adults you can urge attendance in night classes on home-making, 
interior decoration, music appreciation, band and chorus, current events and litera- 
ture—all these may be used as a means of developing a better expression and 
enjoyment of that which is beautiful and harmonious, 

Parents’ night may be used to bring the community to the school, where an 
exhibit is made of some of the work of the year. Almost every department can 
have some share in presenting for public approval work of a high standard: 
oratory, declamation, chorus, instrumental music, handwork, art design, and various 
projects and plans. This must be well organized, but it is much worth while. 
Students, with the aid of the faculty, gain fine training in accepting their share of 
responsibility for the success of this event. 

From the Boy Scout and Girls’ Campfire movements come a challenge to those 
interested in human values. These organized groups coming into the high school 
can do a vast amount toward bringing the morals and control to higher levels. The 
boys and girls we are training in school will soon be members of the community. 
Your school can set in motion influences that will help the community to become 
more appreciative, more wholesome, happier. 
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ADAPTING THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL TO THE VOCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY OF THE COMMUNITY 
(Abridged) 


ROBERT E. CRALLE 
Principal, Westwood Junior-Senior High School 


RELIMINARY Statement. The need for a more adequate program for voca- 

tional training in secondary schools of California is made clear by the follow- 
ing facts: “In 1890 the total high school enrolment in the state was 3548 and the 
total secondary school enrolment at the close of the year 1927 had reached 412,380.” 
This amazing increase means that there is an urgent need for programs of educa- 
tion for the different types of students we now have in the secondary schools; 
namely, the group of students primarily interested in college preparatory courses, 
the group interested in training for the non-professional occupations, and the 
third and most challenging group consisting of young people who are usually 
classified as “undecided.” 

The secondary school which aims to discharge its new functions effectively and 
to minister to the needs of all classes cannot ignore the importance of giving the 
right emphasis in the right place to education for vocations of less-than-college 
grade. One of the fundamental principles to be applied in doing this is the one 
relating to the adaptation of the school training program to the needs and oppor- 
tunities in trade and industrial jobs in the community. The procedures for carrying 
out this principle are effectively outlined in several publications; namely, the Cali- 
fornia Vocational Education Bulletin No. C-1, State Department of Education; 
also Bulletin No. C-3, on the same subject, from the State Department of Educa- 
tion; and Coédrdination in Part-Time Education, by Margaret M. Alltucker, Bulletin 
No. 3, of the University of California, Division of Vocational Education. There 
are many phases of organizing a comprehensive program for vocational training 
which will integrate the school training with the opportunity of the community. 
These bulletins referred to present a complete theoretical outline of how this can 
be done. 

Any small high school which attempts to take care of the vocational needs of 
its students without linking its work with trades and industries can at best be an 
inadequate program, and in a small high school it is too expensive to duplicate the 
several kinds of well-equipped shops that industry can furnish. Laymen, as well 
as professional persons, are beginning to see the soundness of the principle that 
“vocational education is a community enterprise and not exclusively a school 
responsibility.” They are beginning to see that co-operation between these two 
agencies is not only more economical but more effective in results. 


The Westwood Plan 


The plan for training apprentices in the different trades and commercial activities 
of The Red River Lumber Company’s plant at Westwood, in co-operation with the 
Westwood High School and the State Department of Education, Bureau of Trades 
and Industrial Education, is an example of one way of meeting the needs of voca- 
tional education as applied to a small high school. The statements quoted are from 
the original report of the Westwood plan. 

Statement of Purpose. “To efficiently and thoroughly train a determined quota 
of well-selected, high-type young men and women in the different phases of both 
merchandising and commercial activities that are a part of The Red River Lumber 
Company’s holdings. 

“Be it understood that the purpose of apprenticeship training is not to supply 
cheap labor for the employer, or to create an oversupply of trained workmen. In 
either case such a plan would be dangerous, not only to the employer and employees 
but to the best interests of the industry as well. 

“There may also develop the need for a training program that will train 
specialists or machine operators other than all-round mechanics, which can best be 
done by organized training.” 
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Definition of Apprenticeship. “Apprenticeship training is a well-organized train- 
ing in the all-round standard practice of any given trade, with regular advance- 
ment in job operations, with systematic supplemental instruction which will make 
the operations more interesting, easier, more ‘scientific, of better quality, and cheaper. 


“Apprenticeship is the relationship between the employer, a representative ap- 
prenticeship committee, and the apprentice, by which the apprentice engages him- 
self for a certain minimum period of time to the employer for the purpose of 
learning the trade or occupation. In consideration of the apprentice’s thus agree- 
ing to engage himself, the employer obligates himself to give the apprentice full 
opportunity to gain skill and advance himself as rapidly as possible, as his ability 
permits. 

“An apprentice is in no sense of the word to be considered a helper only. He 
should be employed on the basis that he may be able to learn the trade in all of its 
practical and theoretical phases and not be employed on the basis of production 
only, without technical instruction. 


“The new apprenticeship system, which is a co-operation between industry, crafts- 
men, and schools, means the securing of well-trained, intelligent workers who are 
capable of advancing, not only their own interests but the interests of the craft as 
well, and who are capable of developing into leaders of whom the industry and the 
community can well be proud.” 


The Foreman Conference. A foreman training conference was arranged by the 
principal of the high school and the Chief of the Bureau of Trade and Industrial 
Education, in conference with the management of The Red River Lumber Com- 
pany. Preliminary to the calling of the foreman conference, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Trades and Industrial Education worked out a plan for the training of 
apprentices of The Red River Lumber Company, in co-operation with the West- 
wood High School. The reason for the foremanship conference was to train a 
group of foremen for the educational program in their respective departments for 
which they would be responsible as outlined in the suggestive plan, and also to ex- 
plain to them the apprenticeship training program. 


Conference of Apprentices. At the beginning of the school year a meeting was 
called of all possible candidates for the trade apprentice jobs. At this meeting the 
principal of the high school, the codrdinator, and a representative of the com- 
pany explained the plan to the boys. Thirty boys signified their interest in the 
program and twenty-four met the qualifications for the work and were assigned 
as follows: Tin Shop, 2; Foundry, 2; Pipe Shop, 4; Electric Shop, 2; Machine 
Shop, 4; Print Shop, 2; Carpenter Shop, 2; Diesel Shop, 2; Pattern Shop, 2; Box 
Factory, 1; Shipping, 1. 


The management approved an apprenticeship wage of 30 cents an hour for the 
time spent in the plant by the boys. By this plan a boy was able to earn about $30 
a month, learning a trade and completing requirements for high school graduation 
at the same time. 


The Work of the Coérdinator. The responsibilities of the coordinator are as 
follows: To teach the trade technical and trade problems class to the apprentices, 
which includes helping the boy solve job difficulties; to build up a library of refer- 
ence materials for the apprentice class; to counsel the apprentices; to confer with 
the foreman to get their ideas of the weaknesses, strong points and difficulties of 
the apprentices; to help the boy in the school class with his problems; and to work 
out with the foremen an apprenticeship training program for each trade. 


Some Advantages of this Type of Vocational Training. It is economical because 
the school does not have to set up expensive laboratories to teach the different 
phases of trade work. The student gets better training than a small school can offer 
by learning in a real trade situation in a plant. He receives compensation while 
completing his high school education. His training is more practical because it is a 
real situation. The technical training is related to the job. The special financial aid 
does not make the program so expensive to the local district 
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ADAPTING THE SMALL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TO LOCAL NEEDS 
(Abridged) 


JAMES E. POTTER 
Principal, Fallbrook Union High School 


ALLBROOK UNION HIGH SCHOOL is located in the town of Fallbrook, in 

San Diego County. The high school district of which this school is the center 
comprises the northern end of San Diego County. It covers an area of over four 
hundred square miles, including a variety of geographical conditions—many miles 
of coast line as well as inland mountain ranges. 

The assessed valuation of this district is over three million dollars, the tax rate 
this year is 68 cents on $100 assessed valuation, next to the lowest rate in San 
Diego County. 

This high school district is divided into eleven elementary school districts, which 
send children of many types from homes of widely divergent interests into the 
high school. There are the children of ranchers and of their helpers, there are 
Indian children from the Pala reservation, there are the children of men who have 
retired from business in urban sections to spend their late years in this delightful 
frostless region, and there are also the children of the usual group of people living 
in small towns, making up a total enrolment of one hundred and ten pupils. 

A high school in a composite district such as this cannot hope to meet the local 
needs by simply offering an academic course in the routine manner. It must adapt 
its course of study and its application of those courses to each type of student and 
each phase of the community life. This is what Fallbrook Union High School is 
constantly striving to do in its efforts to be a progressive, modern and efficient plant. 

The grounds of the school cover about fifteen acres. With the exception of the 
athletic field occupied by the baseball diamond and indoor field, the land is on a 
sloping hillside which has been laid out in regular terraces and planted to palm 
trees, citrus fruits, avocadoes and a choice variety of shrubbery. As a landscape 
gardening project it is possibly worthy of some note. In front of the building is a 
deodar, which has had the distinction for the last three years of being the only 
lighted Christmas tree in the community. On the various terraces there are, in all, 
four basketball courts and three tennis courts, two of which are paved. 

There is one main building, tile and stucco construction, of Spanish architecture. 
To this has been added a thoroughly equipped shop building with excellent facilities 
for teaching manual training. Also two locker and shower houses have been built, 
one for boys and one for girls, each equipped with hot and cold water and free 
towel service. The grounds may be thoroughly lighted at night for parking facilities. 

Although the district is very large, it is quite sparsely settled, the entire district 
containing only about two thousand inhabitants, of which about half are in the 
immediate vicinity of the school. The other half must be served through transporta- 
tion which the school provides.* * * 


Fallbrook Union High School is by no means a new institution. It is the second 
oldest high school in San Diego County, having been established in 1892. It has 
maintained an “A” rating with the University of California for many years and has 
steadily branched out along other lines as well. It is with this phase of the work 
rather than the purely academic phase that we are primarily concerned in this 
adaptation study. In spite of the fact that the enrolment is small and that there 
are only six teachers, we offer all the subjects required for university entrance and 
many of the so-called “vocational” electives which are beneficial to the types of 
students enrolled. In each department the principal objective is practical application 
of the subject-matter with projects which not only teach the students, but give 
them opportunity to exercise their initiative and see results. 

* “ * * * * 


Since the community is largely agricultural, great stress snould naturally be 
laid upon such matters; however, we have learned from experience that agricultural 
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classes, as such, are not sought by the young people; consequently we have incor- 
porated the outstanding agricultural lessons we wish to emphasize in the biology 
department, which serves as a satisfactory medium to give scientific instruction as 
well as practical experience in such phasés of this field as, for instance, plant 
propagation, soil study, milk testing, embryology, and so on. 

To illustrate: The boys of the manual training department built an attractive 
lath house on the school grounds. After completion it was filled with flats containing 
some fifteen hundred cuttings taken from the shrubbery surrounding the school. 
These were prepared by the members of the biology class, transplanted to cans and 
finally distributed to the citizens of the community who were interested in beautify- 
ing their own grounds without cost. The elementary schools of the district were 
also provided with what shrubs they could use on their grounds. 

Embryology study and the actual hatching of chickens always arouses consider- 
able interest. A mother hen could not give better care to a little chicken family than 
the biology class is giving to the little brood which is now growing up under its 
careful guidance. 

As a part of their regular class work, the boys of the shop one year gained 
valuable practical experience through constructing their shower and locker room. 
Another year this group laid one of the cement tennis courts. They have also built 
cement steps at various points on the terraced grounds, and cement lunch tables and 
benches under the pepper trees. Recently, in co-operation with the domestic art 
department, the shop class has constructed looms for the very popular weaving 
project carried on by that department, providing equipment at a nominal figure 
which otherwise would have been prohibitive in cost. The shop boys and the 
biology class have also assisted in constructing and planting the grounds of a com- 
munity Boy and Girl Scout hut which was built on a school-owned lot by the Fall- 
brook Kiwanis Club. 

In some other departments great stress is laid upon the more purely cultural 
development likewise needed for a high school group. We find these same boys and 
girls busily engaged in reading books from the library of some fifteen hundred vol- 
umes which has been built up through school funds and from fines paid by students 
on over-due books, for the library is run on a business basis. It has been cata- 
logued and indexed by students and the checking is done by a student librarian 
working under the supervision of the English teacher. Not only do students profit 
from this library, but townspeople are allowed to check out books when they desire. 
Books are contributed to this library occasionally by interested citizens. 


* * * * * * 


The fundamentals of grammar, spelling, punctuation and sentence structure are 
stressed * * * through practical application of the principles in creative writing, 
letter writing, newspaper articles, etc. The advanced classes in English edit a 
school newspaper, for which they not only prepare the materials, but which they 
type and put out either on the school mimeograph or on the “Ditto” machine. Many 
of the Indian students have marked talent in drawing and elaborate lettering. This 
talent is utilized in making up the paper and in poster work for plays and other 
school activities. 

Appreciation of literature is, of course, an objective in all the classes, with 
especial emphasis in the advanced classes where the contract system has proved un- 
usually successful this year. A rather novel and highly successful project conducted 
by these classes has been the compilation of a huge scrap book on the “drama,” for 
which the students gathered material from every source and which treats of every 
phase of the drama. In this way the classes secured concrete knowledge of the 
history of the drama, of staging, costuming, playwrights and actors, puppets, for- 
eign drama, and the opera, and they have an attractive permanent record of their 
findings in mounted pictures, articles and summaries. 


om 2° oe « * 

Students of dramatics are continually engaged in the preparation of monologues 
and speeches and in the production of one-act plays of various types. They furnish 
assembly programs and are frequently called upon to appear at community gather- 
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ings, such as Woman’s Club meetings, Kiwanis, and Parent-Teachers’ meetings. 
* * * 

Special stress is laid upon the Latin basis of our English with the purpose of 
increasing the accuracy of expression in English, the size of the vocabulary and 
the general understanding of English grammar and derivation. Occasional Latin 
luncheons, at which Roman customs and traditions are discussed informally, and 
Latin games are played, interest the Latin classes. 

Although Fallbrook is not an isolated community, many of the students have 
little opportunity of seeing how things are done in formal circles. Consequently an 
intensive study of etiquette is made in the English classes. This year the junior 
class entertained the entire study body at a formal Christmas dinner party which 
they themselves planned, prepared and served. It was a large undertaking, but 
the entire group felt that it was of much practical benefit to them, as well as a 
delightful social event of the year. 

Another outside contact which was much appreciated by the participating group 
was a week-end trip to Los Angeles, made by the dramatic students under the 
supervision of their director. They witnessed a performance at the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse and made a tour of inspection, learning much about the staging 
and lighting in a large theatre, and likewise had the privilege of seeing professionals 
act in two of the playhouses of Los Angeles and Hollywood. This was, of course, an 
opportunity for dramatic appreciation which they could not have in their local 
community. 

Each year a large school bus is utilized to take the science classes to San Diego 
to visit points of educational interest, such as the museum, the zoo, the park for 
plant study, and Scripp Biological Station at La Jolla. Students of government 
and social science visited the county courts and city hall. * * * As a type of 
term paper at the close of last semester the students in the social science class 
formulated an entirely original government for an imaginary country, the results 
of which were especially interesting. It made them think, it helped them to formu- 
late their own ideas and to uphold them in argument, as well as making them 
realize more clearly the great need and important place of government today. 


* * * * * * 


The world history class made a type of scrapbook illustrating the use of history 
in our modern advertising. This study necessitated real research. In all the classes 
of this department, one day a week is set aside for current events. * * * In the 
class-room during current events the parliamentary method of procedure is used, 
with a different chairman each week, thus giving an opportunity to each student 
to preside, * * * Often a student from one of these classes is called upon to 
talk on a current topic before some fraternal or commercial organization in the 
town. The parliamentary method is carried over into student body meetings, class 
and club meetings, and often into class-room discussion in the school * * * 

In the Spanish department, conversation in Spanish is maintained. But it has 
been found that a greater opportunity for real practical conversational use is given 
by carrying the work into the dramatic field. This is especially so in large classes. 
A modern one-act play was presented before the assembly in which practically the 
whole cast was composed of Indian students from the reservation who, because of 
their natural reticence in other fields and their native ability in this department, 
here find real interest and an opportunity for creative and expressive work which 
they could not get elsewhere. 

Training in music, both vocal and instrumental, and instruction in harmony, are 
of inestimable value in any group, especially in a small community where there is 
scarcely any chance for such training outside of the school and where practically 
every public gathering depends upon the school to furnish its musical entertain- 
ment. * * * 

A practical application of the work done in advanced mathematics is seen in a 
complete survey of all the school grounds, both grammar and high school, which 
was made and charted by a group of students for the County Superintendent’s Office. 
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The school has in its domestic art and science work an outstanding and intensely 
interesting department in weaving, the new-old craft which is especially valuable 
as a creative art for high school girls. There are fifteen foot-power looms in the 
department, built, as has been said, in the school shop, with the exception of three 
looms. The looms are continuously in use, with a long waiting list for each. 
Here the girls weave rugs, scarfs, linen towels, luncheon sets, pillows, purses, bags, 
davenport throws, baby blankets, table runners, and even sweaters, which are beauti- 
ful in their color combinations and artistry as well as being useful. Women of the 
community and country have taken a great interest in this work, and many come 
in for instruction, while others hire the students to make articles for them. It is 
thus possible for the girls “to earn while they learn,” and to pay for materials used 
in making articles for themselves. 

The high school is not only an educational institution; it serves as the social 
center for the young and old of the community. Its auditorium is the largest in 
town and is utilized time and again for plays, parties, dances, political meetings, 
and lectures. There are flood lights on the basketball and tennis courts, to which 
the young men and women who are employed all day come several nights a week 
for fun and exercise. At present the tennis courts are being used for skating parties. 

Through these various means of serving the community Fallbrook Union High 
School adapts itself to the local needs. 


EVOLUTION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
MARYSVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
(Abridged) 


CURTIS E. WARREN 
Principal, Marysville Union High School and Junior College 


HE vocational guidance program of the Marysville Union High School dates 

from a visit of Mr. Ricciardi in 1926. At that time Mr. Ricciardi explained the 
value of counseling and vocational guidance, which immediately became a vital part 
of our school procedure. 

The first step in organizing the vocational guidance program was to select suit- 
able members of the faculty to act as counselors. A director of vocational guidance 
was appointed to supervise the work. 

The values and functions of vocational and educational guidance were explained 
to the student body in order to better prepare the students to follow future guidance 
directions. 

Next, students were asked to state their preferences for counselors. After this 
data was collected, separate counseling groups were prepared and the work of 
guidance and counseling proceeded. 

Student vocational guidance card forms approved by Mr. Ricciardi for the pur- 
pose of keeping records were adopted by the high school counseling staff. 


These cards included the following: 

1. Vocational information. 

2. Tentative course study cards. 

3. Alumni follow-up cards. 

4. Cards stating requirements for grades. 

With this simple plan for keeping records the following procedure was followed 
for some years. 

Under the supervision of the director of vocational guidance all pupils enrolled in 
the elementary schools of Yuba County were made familiar with the importance 
of correlating school subjects with their life career objectives. During the first 
term a pamphlet was mailed to each elementary school teacher containing a brief 
explanation of the fundamental theory of vocational and educational guidance, 
lesson plan suggestions in geography, history and English that would make it possible 
to project vocational guidance procedure down as far as the fourth grade, and 
self-analysis and job-analysis questionnaires especially adapted to use in the upper 
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grades. Also approved reading lists in vocational fields were included. With this 
brief exposure to guidance, eight-grade graduates entered the Marysville Union 
High School acquainted with the function of guidance procedure and readily 
adapted themselves to the demands of the high school guidance set-up. 

During the month of June elementary school teachers throughout Yuba County 
mailed to the director of vocational guidance in the Marysville Union High School 
the student index data and results of guidance projects completed during the current 
year. With these data on hand, plus I. Q.’s for each student, previously compiled by 
the director of research, all new students were readily inducted into the Marysville 
Union High School organization. 

Prior to the fall opening of school the director of vocational guidance selected 
from the faculty suitable members to act as counselors. Counselor selections were 
based upon personality, previous occupational experience, willingness to learn the 
theory and function of guidance, breadth of knowledge, and position in the school, 
e. g., heads of departments. 

Before registration each student in the student body was assigned to the proper 
counselor, the aim being to distribute students among counselors on the basis of 
their vocational interests in elementary schools or other stated preferences before 
enrolling in high school. 

The plan of having the head of the agriculture department advise “Ag” students, 
the machine shop instructor advise trade and mechanics students, the head of the 
commercial department advise students intending to enter the business world, the 
dean of girls advise girls taking college preparatory courses, the high school dean 
of boys advise boys who intend to enter college, and a number of other student- 
counselor assignments, has worked out quite satisfactorily. 

At the present time the Marysville Union High School counseling staff selected 
from the faculty consists of fourteen teachers who give part-time attention to 
counseling duties. All counselors are given instruction and coaching in the technique 
of guidance by the director of vocational guidance at different intervals during the 
year, especially before school opens. 

Counselors have acted as registrars at the beginning of each school year. Previ- 
ous to registration each counselor calls into consultation each student in his or her 
group with the purpose in mind of helping the student to analyze his “bent” or 
“vocational trend.” During the interview vocational information cards were filled 
out by the counselors for the purpose of placing on file in the guidance director’s 
office important information that can be referred to at any later date when con- 
fronted by any form of student maladjustment. 

Following the gathering and compilation of vocational guidance information for 
each student, registration in courses for the new year proceeded. 

Through the office of the director of research counselors were accurately equipped 
with intelligence quotients and vocational indices for all students within their respec- 
tive groups; thus enabling counselors to intelligently advise and register students 
in courses they are best fitted to follow. 

In the Marysville Union High School the X-Y-Z plan of sectioning students 
according to I. Q. ratings and past scholarship achievement records is adhered to. 
Of this fact counselors took cognizance while registering students at the beginning 
of the year; in addition they endeavor to register students in those departments 
that will enable the student to develop in the field of work that at the present time 
seems most congenial to him. 

Shortly after registration—in counselor group meetings—counselors have super- 
vised the filling out of tentative course study cards by all students within their 
groups. The purpose of this card is to require all students to get a perspective of 
their entire high school course. It required the students to familiarize themselves 
with graduation requirements and requirements for class standing during the various 
years. This tentative course study card device provided an opportunity for much 
needed educational guidance. Tentative course study cards were then filed in the 
office of the director of vocational guidance for future reference, especially during 
spring trial registration at the close of the year. 
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About six weeks after school opens the guidance director mailed to each student 
in the student body a card which explains clearly what a student must do to receive 
an A, B, C, D or E grade. The use of this card has practically eliminated the whin- 
ing question by students who are displeased with grade reports, such as, “Well, 
what must I do to get a B grade?” 


The next step in the annual guidance program was to mail alumni follow-up 
cards to all members of the last graduating class. When these cards are returned, 
the guidance director makes a careful study of student reaction to the questions on 
the card in order to find ways and means of improving the guidance set-up. 

Furthermore, it is quite necessary to add that an annual occupational survey 
of the community and area adjacent thereto must be made if a department of 
vocational guidance would be efficient in placement work. This survey should bring 
to light kinds of industries and openings that a student might consider entering 
after graduation. 


During each semester vocational guidance projects were prepared by the director 
of vocational guidance to be distributed throughout the student body. These projects 
require the students to go to the vocational guidance library for information and 
to references in the main library. 


Realizing that a vocational guidance plan could never bring satisfactory results 
without adequate library reference facilities, the director of guidance, with the aid 
of the high school librarian, gradually built up satisfactory reference shelves, which 
are being augmented each year with new material on the various professions, trades, 
industries, and varied vocations. 


Counselor group meetings were held regularly once every two weeks for the 
following purposes: 
To “iron out” maladjustments in courses or subjects. 
To give out vocational information. 
To discuss entrance requirements, working conditions, demand of the occupa- 
tion, and allied matters. 
To discuss “project” questions. 
To complete all vocational guidance work assigned by the director of 
guidance. 
To correct individual cases of student maladjustment in social relations, life 
career plans, etc. 


All students who were reported through the main office as failures in different 
subjects were referred to their respective counselors for advice and counsel. Sub- 
jects could not be dropped nor courses changed without the O. K. from the proper 
counselor. This plan tended to knit closely the relationship between the counselor 
and the individual members of his group. However, at all times any student was 
privileged to go to the office of the director of vocational guidance for advice and 
counsel on matters pertaining to occupational information, college entrance require- 
ments, job placement or reasons for changing vocational plans. In addition, the 
director of guidance is thoroughly skilled in the field of mental hygiene and 
psychiatry, which facilitates the provision of expert advice when counselors are 
confronted with problem cases or cases of student maladjustment. 


Yet, with the above plans in operation, we also reach a large number of fresh- 
men and sophomores each year through the second semester course in occupations 
which follow the junior business training given during the first semester. In the 
occupations course the students make a very intensive study of all matters to 
which we give attention in our counselor group meetings, in addition to careful 
studies of labor conditions, placement, follow-up, retirement, pensions, and all 
phases of a workingman’s career. 


— FP NE 


Conclusions 


Adherence to the afore-mentioned guidance set-up has brought to us a realization 
that faculty members carrying the usual teaching load cannot give adequate time 
and attention to their counseling responsibilities. 
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Faculty members are unable, because of lack of time, to keep closely acquainted 
with all students in their groups relative to tardiness, absence, grades and general 
progress and problems. Under the fore-mentioned system complete student records 
are decentralized and not used properly by faculty counselors. 

The last phase in the evolutionary development of the guidance program for the 
Marysville Union High School has been the inauguration of a full-time counselor, 
thoroughly prepared, experienced and equipped with suitable office equipment for 
this work. 

Centralization of guidance responsibilities in the hands of the director of guidance 
will make possible for the first time complete contact and studies of each individual 
student in the school. Records concerning courses, grades, absence, program changes 
and other forms of adjustment will be kept by the guidance director, who will have 
complete supervision over each student. 

In high schools having an enrolment of four hundred and fifty or less, one 
director of guidance can efficiently handle all of the guidance work, which will 


greatly strengthen the organization of the school and bring about a smooth-ruming 
form of guidance program. 


GUIDANCE IN THE MONTEREY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
(Abridged) 


E. R. MOREHEAD 
Principal, Monterey Union High School 


UR problem is to guide and counsel students effectively through high school 
so that upon graduation they will pursue a definite vocation successfully and 
will be useful and happy citizens. 

Guidance is both vocational and educational, but all guidance in the end is 
primarily vocational or should have some influence on the student’s ultimate work- 
ing life. Educational guidance is that part of the whole program that deals with 
the selection of a course of study and the subjects therein that will best fulfill the 
vocational objective of the student, be it a profession or a trade. 

In a school with an enrolment of over six hundred and an entering class of 
nearly two hundred certain machinery must be set up to bring the student’s needs 
and the school’s facilities together. This machinery must be as simple as possible 
to avoid undue cost and time and yet be effective. 

The first step in this guidance plan is to become acquainted with each student, 
not particularly face to face, but by the collection of all possible data having a 
bearing on the family, physical, emotional, ethical and educational life of the student 
previous to his entrance into high school. To do this effectively it is necessary to 
enlist the co-operation of the principals and teachers of all the elementary schools 
from which the high school draws. The collection of this data is the first and most 
essential step in the technique of counseling. 

The executive of the high school visits each grammar school in the district and 
acquaints pupils with the different courses of study and extra-curricular activities 
offered. Preliminary registration blanks are filled out, together with a tentative four- 
year course. At this time, the Terman group test of mental ability and the voca- 
tional interest blank by Edward K. Strong are given. From these tests are obtained 
all the family history required with the exception of the home life of the student. 
This is best obtained from the elementary grade teacher in connection with her 
transcript of the elementary school record and other standardized tests that may 
have been given, such as the Stanford achievement test, the Inglis vocabulary test 
and a comprehension or silent reading test. 

The second part of the student’s case history is a medical rating blank to be 
filled in by the school nurse or physician. This blank is an adaptation of that used 
in the Los Angeles schools. It is cumulative and is used during the four years 
of high school life. An accurate check is to be had twice a year on the student’s 
physical condition. 
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The next step is the elementary teacher’s rating of the social traits of the 
individual. These are rated on a five-point system, which is self-explanatory, and 
the traits rated are as follows: 


Poise 11. Quickness 


1. Promptness 6. 

2. Accuracy 7. Vigilance 12. Thoroughness 
3. Courage 8. Loyalty 13. Reliability 

4. Co-operativeness 9. Cleanliness 14. Ambition 

5. Health 10. Orderliness 15. Obedience 


The teacher’s rating of these traits reveals to the executive counselor the pres- 
ence of desirable and undesirable attitudes, and paves the way for a better under- 
standing of the vocational interest test. 

In the spring, during the last quarter, the registration of the three lower classes 
is taken for the coming year by their home-room advisors and under their guidance. 
All the information on each student is placed in a case-history folder which is cumu- 
lative throughout the four years of high school. 

Assuming now that all the facts are available, the executive counselor and his 
assistants analyze the data obtained on the incoming freshmen as follows: 


1. The family history is obtained from the vocational interest blank and the 
Terman group test. The elementary teacher has supplied the information 
as to whether or not the student is living in a normal environment and 
whether English is spoken at home. 


2. The vocational interest blank, plotted on the last page, tells the counselor the 
chief vocational interests and aptitudes, and whether or not the student is 
an extrovert or introvert, or whether he is an abstract or concrete thinker. 


The executive counselor notes the rating of the elementary teacher on the fifteen 
social qualities, the physical and medical history and the elementary school record, 
together with any pertinent information that may come in through talks with parents 
or teachers. 

With all the facts before him, the executive counselor, some time during the 
summer vacation, proceeds to evaluate and compare all data pro and con, and then 
must, to the best of his ability, render a decision concerning the type and extent 
of a course each student should have. His decision is swayed considerably by the 
expressed desires of the student in his preliminary registration form. If those 
desires agree with the facts in the student’s case history—namely, vocational aims, 
scholarship standing, physical condition, character and citizen rating—the course is 
passed as accepted. If the student’s desires do not agree with the facts on hand, 
then the parent and student are called in for a conference, the situation explained 
as simply as possible and a program agreed upon which is in accord with the 
student’s vocational possibilities. No program for any student should be allowed 
without the written approval of the parent. Only thus can co-operation be obtained. 

The programs of the three upper classes are scrutinized in the same way. If the 
student’s scholastic and citizenship progress is regular and he is accomplishing his 
vocational objective, his program is accepted. If he is failing in one subject and 
making only passing grades in others, his mental level must be checked and his 
attitudes examined in an endeavor to discover the reason for poor work. A change 
of objective may be the proper solution. 

All students fall into three general classes as far as counseling is concerned. 
Fifty per cent require very little attention and pursue their objectives successfully. 
Forty per cent need considerable help and constant re-checking, with possible changes 
in vocational objectives. Ten per cent need special counseling and are generally 
weak in preparatory work, as indicated by the scores on their Terman test score 
sheet. Upon analysis of the test, the counselor arranges for special work on the 
weak subjects, as indicated, and much help may be rendered the student. In this 
group, also, fall all the problem cases which are referred to the school psychologist 
for analysis and treatment. 

These problem cases become evident in two ways—through a lack of scholarship 
effort and unsocial attitude, and through loss of points or merits for infringement 
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of school rules. It might be said in this connection that the best form of cumulative 
social conduct record is the merit or point card upon which is entered a statement 
of all unsocial acts and, also, rewards for all commendable extra-curricular endeavor, 
which is encouraging and stimulating to the higher type of student. The Monterey 
Union High School has found its merit system a valuable aid in handling the 
unsocial student and producing in him the proper perspective and change of attitude 
toward his environment. He is graded on his report card on his merit standing 
the same as on any other subject taken. This fact brings to the attention of the 
parents that home pressure can be applied to bring about better conduct in school 
and raise the citizenship standard of the student. Those students who require little 
attention are encouraged to keep up and plan for still higher honors. 


The home-room, which meets for twenty minutes each day except those days set 
aside for assemblies, class meetings and other group meetings, is used by the home- 
room teacher to put over a constructive program of civic and vocational training. 
These groups have been in the past alphabetical, but will now be allocated according 
to their expressed vocational desires. It will be the endeavor of the administration 
to place in charge of these groups specialists who can inform and enthuse. They 
will have charge of the same students during their four-year stay in high school 
and will be held responsible by the executive counselor for checking the progress 
of students in their chosen objectives. After consultation with his home-room 
teacher changes may be recommended, whereupon the student is sent to the office 
for further consultation. After a view of the student’s history file and a considera- 
tion of all motives for change, the executive counselor passes final judgment on the 
proposed change. It must then be confirmed by the parent before going into 
effect. The student’s progress is checked each quarter. 


In order to inform both the students and parents concerning the curriculum and 
the curricular opportunities of the high school, a student’s handbook is issued which 
contains a description of each course, its purpose and value, the texts and material 
used and the credit earned per semester. There is also much other information for 
the student, valuable to him as a guide through high school. 


Another source of guidance is the assembly period held once each week, in which 
the students themselves are the dominant factors in handling the meeting. Much 
practice is had in parliamentary procedure, and inspiring and instructive programs 
are the rule. 


Much vocational information is imparted to freshmen their first year in a course 
in government and vocations. This course is compulsory for all freshmen. Also, 
certain vocational groups are allowed to visit industrial plants and watch the actual 
operations of production. When this cannot be had, motion pictures are obtained 
and shown to those interested. 


The Monterey Union High School offers trade training under the Smith-Hughes 
law, and operates on the week-about plan: one week in the trade and one week in 
technical subject training. This method allows the placing of upper class students 
in actual trade positions working under trade conditions. The placement of students 
is a function of the principal’s office, since all applications for help come there 
either by telephone or mail. Working in conjunction with the heads of departments 
and the codrdinator of the school, who is also the head of the shops, the principal 
analyzes the position offered and the student best able to fill the requirements is 
placed on the job. 


It is the business of the codrdinator to check upon these students from time to 
time and report their progress to the executive counselor. All graduates not em- 
ployed are asked to keep in touch with the office, and they are placed as fast as 
jobs can be secured. In this connection we plan to further advertise our product 
through all the service clubs and extend the placement facilities of the high school 
until the demand exceeds the supply. As a result of our work for the past four 
years, most of our graduate students are either employed or are going to higher 
institutions of learning. Some have returned to the high school for further post- 
graduate training which experience has shown them they need. 
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A technique of counseling is practical if it works and gets results and does not 
run up the overhead unduly. Ours has been and is working effectively, and the 
only increase in overhead this year is the presence of a nearly full-time psychologist 
to handle our problem cases. This would be a good investment if we only change 
one outlaw a year into an effective and reliable citizen. 

The most difficult part of counseling, from the point of view of the executive 
counselor, is the proper motivation of a certain group of students known as the 
“floaters.” This class presents a problem which is yet mostly unsolved. However, 
through the efforts of our school psychologist we are able to reach quite a few and 
will probably reach more as our technique becomes more perfect. 

The classroom teachers as home-room teachers can and do play quite an im- 
portant part in the guidance program. The executive counselor must depend upon 
them almost entirely for the prompt location of failing students or those whose 
attitude toward their subjects shows quite definitely that a re-check must be made 
of their objectives and attitudes. 

A guidance program can be measured and evaluated in several ways. Proper 
counseling will have instant effect on the scholarship standing of the student, and 
the discipline problem also vanishes when the motivation is proper. Absence and 
tardiness decrease because there is a reason now for coming and being punctual. 
In consequence, the general morale of the school rises in proportion with the 
student’s respect. 


The final measure of a school’s effectiveness lies in the success or failure of its 
graduates when they go on the job or attend institutions of higher learning. 





Guidance in the Small High School 


Group conclusions, as reported by Arthur L. Shull conference secretary : 


1. The variety of vocational education which can be offered in a small high 
school is limited, but every small high school has responsibility in giving 
young people vocational information and guidance. 


N 


Better articulation between the elementary and the sccondary school would 
result from the establishment of a simple but scientific form of child 
accounting in the elementary schools of the state. A continuous record on 
each elementary school graduate should go to the principal of the high 
school in which he will matriculate. It was recemmended that the State 
Department of Education prescribe a form of continuous record for use 
in the elementary schools. 


3. It was recommended that the county superintendents call together within 
their counties conferences of elementary and secondary school principals 
to bring about closer articulation between the units of instruction. 


4. It was recommended that a study be made of the different methods of 
organizing guidance within rural high schools and that expositions of best 
procedures in meeting the problems of guidance in the rural high school be 
made available through the State Department of Education. 
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PROPOSED STANDARDS FOR EVALUATING THE 
WORK OF THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
(Abridged) 


EMILY G. PALMER 
In charge: Research and Service Center, University of California 


Nye results of continuation education cannot be measured exactly, and such 
data as are presented are subject to attack by any one who might wish to 
question the validity of the measures proposed. 

The Unit of Measure, In 1924 Mr. Irvin S. Noall,1 in making a study of twenty 
California continuation schools, found there was a high correlation between atten- 
dance and number of administrative hours, number of codrdination hours, and the 
type of instruction. In the seven years since his study was made no better objective 
indication of successful administration of continuation education has been devised 
than attendance. It has, therefore, been the measure used in this study of thirty 
continuation schools in the state. 

The Source of Data. Report form GC No. 1 and GC No. 2 for the year 1929-30, 
in the office of the State Department of Vocational Education, furnished the data 
for the investigation. Many of these forms showed, however, a misunderstanding 
of the questions, and replies were, in at least half of the cases, checked by either 
a personal visit or by correspondence. 

Method Used. The cities of the state were divided into two groups: those having 
an active enrolment of one hundred or less, and those having more than one hun- 
dred. Attendance, number of administrative hours, number of hours for codrdina- 
tion, average size of class, and course of study were investigated. There were nine- 
teen large and eleven small schools for which data were complete. 

Attendance, The average hours of attendance in a week for each pupil in active 
enrolment was the first measure made. Under ideal conditions the average atten- 
dance each week would have been four times the active enrolment. That would 
have implied every child employed and in regular attendance. The range of hours 
of attendance per unit of active enrolment was from 6.6 hours to 28 in the large 
cities; and from 8.1 to 1.1 in small cities. The medians were 3.6 and 3.2, respec- 
tively. Only five large cities and six small cities had a record of less than 3.5 
hours a week per active enrolment. If the two small cities having an active enrol- 
ment of less than fifty are omitted, the median hours of attendance in these towns 
becomes 3.5. 

Hours of Administration. Administrative work, it is well recognized, may be 
much better measured qualitatively than quantitatively, but no qualitative measure 
is available. Each pupil who enrolls makes an administrative problem, so it seemed 
more satisfactory to measure the number of administrative hours per week by the 
total enrolment during the year. Routine administrative work, it was assumed, 
would in any large school take at least one hour a day; hence five hours were sub- 
tracted from the weekly administrative hours. The ratio of the remaining adminis- 
trative hours to the total enrolment was found for each city. The range was 
great, varying from two hundred and twenty-five pupils per weekly administrative 
hours to twenty pupils. The median was forty. As an example, in a school with 
one hundred and sixty as the maximum enrolment and nine administrative hours 
each week, the ratio of enrolment to administrative hours was forty; that is 
160 divided by 9 minus 5, Although the range was wide, only four cities had a 
proportion of pupils greater than fifty to the weekly administrative hour. 

Coérdination. Administrators indicated that it was difficult to segregate hours 
of coordination, guidance, and placement. They are therefore all included together 
in this study. J. Ray Stine’s? recent study, Codrdination in Trade and Industrial 


1Noall, Irvin S. Report of special investigation of part-time education in small com- 
munities in California, with recommendations for improvement. University of Califor- 
nia, Research and Service Center, June, 1924. 

2Stine, J. Ray. Co-ordination in Trade and Industrial Education, American Vocational 
Association Bulletin No. 7, March, 1931. 
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Education, shows that over the whole country the average allowance of coordination 
time is one hour per pupil per semester. The total number of hours for coordina- 
tion for a semester was figured in relation to total enrolment, and this showed that 
the average allowance for codrdination in California is a little higher than for the 
country as a whole. The median for large cities was 1.5 hours per pupil; for 
small cities 2.3 hours. The range was from 4.2 hours down to .75 hours. Only 
three cities provided less than an hour of coordination time per pupil per semester. 


Size of Class. The total number of pupil-hours of actual attendance divided by 
the number of teaching hours seemed a reasonable method of computing the average 
size of class for each school. The numbers obtained seemed smaller to administra- 
tors with whom this was discussed than the actual class averages, but this was 
no doubt due to the fact that classes with frequent changes of personnel seem 
larger than classes which continue the same throughout the year. The range in size 
was from twenty-six to four in large cities, with a median of ten. Individual in- 
struction, personal attention, and the care of problem children make small classes 
imperative. 

In arranging the cities according to attendance per pupil from high to low there 
was found to be no correlation between attendance and number of administrative 
hours, nor even between attendance and number of hours for coordination; but with 
size of classes the correlation was quite apparent, and in general the cities having 
poor attendance had large classes and vice versa. 


Course of Study. From the subjects listed on the blank GC No. 2 they were 
divided into vocational and non-vocational subjects. All cities having the median 
or higher hours of attendance per pupil had a program which was at least 50 per 
cent vocational. Three of the cities ranking lowest in attendance had very limited 
vocational programs. 


In the large cities it may be said that the problems of administration and co- 
ordination are being, on the whole, well solved by the continuation schools, but that 
problems dealing with instruction are needing attention. The size of class and the 
type of instruction offered are the vital problems. 


Small Schools. In the group of eleven small cities with active maximum enrol- 
ments of ninety-five to thirty the administrative hours varied from twenty-five hours 
a week to only one hour a week. The number of pupils per weekly administrative 
hour showed a range of from forty to seven. In these schools the administrator 
was, ds a rule, also stenographer, file clerk, attendance clerk, and telephone operator. 
The number of pupils per administrative hour is in most cases not the maximum 
number of pupils who could be served in that time, and hence the median of nine- 
teen is not indicative of a desirable load. The same is true of size of classes, with 
the median at seven. 

A vocational course of study has been considered more difficult to administer 
in a small than in a large city. This may be questioned, as a city with an active 
maximum enrolment of only forty-five is providing a very strong vocational pro- 
gram. A high correlation between attendance and type of program appeared in the 
small cities, and every one whose hours of attendance was below the median pro- 
vided a program which was almost wholly academic. 


The following standards for continuation schools of California are submitted 

for consideration : 

1. Administration. A director or principal who spends, as administrator, one 
hour per week for each fifty pupils enrolled plus five hours (for clerical 
service). (Median is 1:40 + 5 hours.) 

2. Coérdination, Guidance, and Placement. At least one hour per pupil each 
semester. (Median is 1.5 hours.) 

3. Instruction. Average size of classes about ten. Course of study, at least 50 
per cent vocational. 

4. Attendance. At least 3.5 times the maximum active enrolment. (Median is 
3.7 times maximum enrolment.) 
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CONTENT OF COURSES AND METHODS OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
(Extract) 


ARTHUR E. PAINE 
Director of Continuation Education, Huntington Park 
Union High School District 


STUDY of methods and courses in the continuation schools of California was 

undertaken early in February. Questionnaires were mailed to two hundred and 
fifty teachers distributed among fifty-three districts, all that were known to be 
maintaining continuation schools. * * * One hundred and fifty replies from 
thirty-one districts were received and summarized. Conclusions: 

1. Both content and methods of instruction center about vocational guidance 
for the individual pupil. Vocational guidance and placement have permeated 
the entire fabric of continuation education. 

2. Teachers in the field are studying their problem intelligently and centering 
their attention on the needs of the individual child and adapting both methods 
and subject-matter thereto. 

3. In larger schools, where a more homogeneous grouping of pupils is possible, 
classes are larger and there is relatively more group instruction. 

4. No one method and no standardized program has yet been found that can 
profitably be used over a wide extent of territory. 

5. Opinions differ as to the desirable number of pupils for a group, due no 
doubt largely to the different fields of subject-matter covered and the vary- 
ing homogeneity of the groups. Only twenty think that there should be 
more than twenty pupils in a class, and of these several think this is true 
only in certain classes. Practice is directly contrary, for there are only 
twenty-nine teachers who do not have groups of twenty or more. 

6. A large majority of the teachers state definitely that they believe their 
pupils are gaining certain specific benefits from the instruction given. A 
large number of teachers give clear evidence to support their belief. 

7. Continuation education is supplementing other phases of educational effort 
in meeting the needs of a large group of youth who are not reached in other 
ways. Continuation education has furnished adequate evidence that it is 
part of the state educational system. 

8. In most fields it is necessary to use different subject-matter from that found 
in school textbooks. 

9. The instructional content must function in the most vital and immediate 
needs of the child to serve its purpose. 

10. Opportunity for interchange of experiences among the continuation workers 
of the state is the great need of continuation education at the present time. 

11. In those cases where the classes are large, the lecture method seems to be 
used quite generally for a portion of the time at least. Taking the state as 
a whole, demonstration, class discussion and question and answer are pre- 
vailing methods. 

12. Many Teachers are not using visual education merely because they do not 
have the means of doing so, but this method is growing in favor. 

13. The textbooks used in full-time high school are comparatively little used in 
continuation schools. Commercial subjects are a noteworthy exception, and 
in some phases of home-making work high school textbooks are used suc- 
cessfully. Magazines, pamphlets, bulletins, etc., are in great demand. 

14. Taking the state as a whole, the two-hour period is much more common: 
Among the larger schools the four-hour period meets with favor. 

15. The needs of thousands of continuation school pupils are being served. 
Many of them are getting more out of their school work than ever before. 

16. The lives of many young men and women have been completely transformed 
during their period of attendance in continuation school. The personality of 
the teacher has been the great factor in bringing about the change. 
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SELECTION AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR 


ADULT CLASSES 
(Abridged) 


EDWARD MANFRED EVANS 
Principal, Metropolitan Evening School, Los Angeles 


HE following criteria are suggested for the selection of the evening high school 

teaching staff: 

1, The teacher must have (a) board experiences and be conversant in many 
fields; (b) a thorough knowledge of the subject-matter, with actual expe- 
rience in using the subject taught in life situations. This knowledge of the 
subject matter and a pleasing personality are foremost essentials in the 
selection of the teacher. 

2. The teacher must be (a) resourceful and adaptable in lesson planning to 
meet the adult’s varied experiences and needs; (b) able to organize the 
program so that each lesson is a unit in itself and that each student will 
feel individually improved for having spent the two hours of the evening 
in school. 

3. The evening school teacher should be radiant, refreshing, enthusiastic, sym- 
pathetic, patient, open-minded, mentally poised, sincere and energetic. 

The training of teachers divides itself into two phases. 


I. Teacher Training by Institutions. It is suggested that the evening high school 
principals request, through formal resolution, that the teacher-training institutions of 
the state give at least two courses in adult education during their summer sessions. 
Suggested titles are as follows: 

1. Organization and administration of an evening high school. 

2. Technique in the teaching of adults. 

These courses preferably should be given by directors, supervisors or principals 
engaged in adult education work in this state. 

Il. Teacher Training in Service by the Principal. Some of the concrete things 
a principal can do to give the teacher training in service are as follows: 

1. Have printed or mimeographed a manual of policy and procedure which can 
be given to the new teacher. This should contain: (a) General policy and 
purpose of the particular school; (b) An organization chart, showing duties 
of principal, vice-principal, secretaries, clerks, etc.; (c) The meaning of 
bells; (d) Procedure as to reports; (e) Instructions covering supplies; (f) 
The use of the library or book-room; (g) Fire drills; (h) Classrooms, their 
use as to blackboard space and necessity of co-operation with day school 
teachers; (i) Time teachers are expected to be in the classrooms—necessity 
for beginning instruction on time—general suggestions to teachers as to 
reception of pupils; (j) Suggestions to teachers as to membership in pro- 
fessional organizations; (k) Suggested reading list in adult education; (1) 
Miscellaneous items peculiar to the school. 

2. Help his teacher by making suggestions as to content material for the course, 
suggesting use of house organs, trade journals and other up-to-date material. 

3. Suggest ways of improving the mechanics of teaching, for example: (a) The 
appointment of a host for the class to receive new members when instructor 
is busy in group discussion; (b) Emphasize importance of variety in lesson 
approach as an aid to interest for adults; (c) Suggest the importance of 
thorough preparation; (d) Point out the necessity of not being too exacting 
as to outside preparation of pupils; (e) Importance of avoiding sarcasm, 
ridicule or dogmatic statements; (f) Emphasize the importance of making 
the new student feel himself a part of the group on the first evening; (g) 
Suggest importance of learning names and occupations of all students as 
quickly as possible; (h) Suggest calling on the new student for participation 
in discussion at least twice during the first evening. 

4. Commendation and expression of appreciation of the teacher’s efforts are 
valuable aids in the stimulation to better work in adult teaching. 
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A PROGRAM OF CONTINUOUS EDUCATION IN A 
RURAL COMMUNITY 
(Abridged) 


THOMAS L. NELSON 
Principal, Yuba City Union High School 


| pares the day we are born until the day we die we go through a continuous 
process of education. Part of this education is informal and part of it is 
formal. Formal education has usually been thought of as beginning with the home 
and continuing through the school until graduation from some one of its divisions. 
Only recently has much been said about continuing this formal education to include 
adults. It is the Yuba City High School’s program of continuing the educative 
process to include adults that concerns us. 


The adult education movement is developing rapidly and soon will be one of the 
most important divisions in our program of formal education. 


Thorndike has dispelled the belief that adults cannot learn as readily as children. 
In fact he has found that they can learn faster than children. What is to prevent 
adults, then, from going to school and learning new things, except the absence of 
adult schools or the absence of the desire to learn on the part of adults? Both 
of these problems can be taken care of. Adult schools can be established in almost 
any community, and the desire to learn can be created even where it doesn’t exist. 


The Yuba City Union High School board of trustees was eager to establish a 
night school. The first step was to choose a new name. Other schools were usually 
known as “night schools.” Ours became known as the Yuba City Adult School. 


We organized two choruses, one for men and one for women. We found an 
excellent teacher and leader in one of our local ministers and secured a special 
teacher’s credential for him. These choruses became very popular and were called 
out all over the two counties (Yuba and Sutter) to sing for various meetings and 
affairs. That helped to spread the fame of our adult school. 


Another new course was one in rug-making. It doesn’t sound impressive, but it 
became one of our most popular courses. Women became enthusiastic over the 
making of old-fashioned hooked rugs, and it kept the instructor busy to keep one 
jump ahead of the class. This class had several outgrowths, one of which was a 
class in the history of rugs. The class studied rugs of all nations, especially the 
Oriental nations. 

A class in home crafts quite naturally grew out of the rug-making class. Women 
in the class got their floors covered with hooked rugs and then they wanted other 
things for the home. This led to the home crafts class, in which we teach basketry, 
block printing, velvet tooling, pottery, and weaving. The basketry has become 
especially popular. 

Another outgrowth of the rug-making class was a project which we called our 
“Folkways Fair.” The hooked rugs had led to an interest in old hooked rugs, and 
this led to an interest in the days of '49 in California and other early history. 
We decided to devote part of the class time to the project of putting on an educa- 
tional exposition with exhibits of pioneer relics, antiques, curios from other lands, 
and a fashion show of styles of the past. 


The class simply scoured the country, and the number of antiques and relics 
of ’49 which they brought to the school for the exhibit was almost unbelievable. A 
curator estimated the value of the articles at tens of thousands of dollars. Several 
classrooms were cleared out and room given to each type of exhibit. One of the 
most interesting of the exhibits was that of the pioneer, or ’49 room, with its old 
spinning wheel, miners’ tools, pistols, guns, powder horns, gold coins, Wells Fargo 
Express exhibits, strong boxes, etc. In fact, this exhibit started the whole of the 
two communities (Yuba City and Marysville) talking, and the merchants across 
the river, not to be outdone, decided to put on a '49 celebration and the whole of 
Main Street was turned into a street of the days of ’49, with its parade of ox-carts, 
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stage coaches and miners, flanked by store windows filled with relics and costumes 
of °49. 

Another successful class was in recreation. For a few years this class has 
been a nucleus for the outgrowth of other classes, one of which has been the Yuba 
City Forum. This class started last year with a series of lectures on international 
problems led by Dr. G. A. Werner of the College of the Pacific. Some of his 
lectures were on such topics as “A Bird’s-eye View of Europe Today,” “Our Latin- 
American Neighbors,” “Russia under Bolshevik Control,” “The Fascist Regime in 
Italy,” “Germany under the Republican Form of Government,” “Japan as a World 
Power.” This series proved so popular that Dr. R. H. Akagi and Dr. G. A. Werner 
were secured again this year for another series of lectures on Russia, Italy, France, 
and the Orient. This years lectures have been even more successful than last year’s. 
To me this is one of the most encouraging signs of the work our adult school has 
done. It seems to me that this community has been brought to a point where it is 
becoming more and more interested in large, world topics, as well as in rug-making, 
basketry, weaving, recreation, and in its own history and surroundings. 


HOW CAN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL LIMIT 
TEACHERS TO SUBJECTS IN WHICH THEY 
HAVE BEEN SPECIFICALLY TRAINED? 
(Abstract) 


HOMER H. CORNICK 
District Superintendent and Principal, Davis Joint Union High School 


HE situation at Davis is more than ordinarily conducive to a favorable solu- 

tion of the problem of restricting teachers to their special fields in a high school 
of approximately one hundred pupils because both the high school and the ele- 
mentary school are under one control. In order to give better instruction, to make 
increased use of the facilities of the high school and to have teachers teach in 
their special fields, either major or minor, the seventh and eighth grades of the 
elementary school were moved to the high school. Here the eighth grade is depart- 
mentalized and is taught by teachers of the high school, teaching in their special 
fields—social science, music, arithmetic, English, art and physical education. Ele- 
mentary subjects are grouped in each related field—for instance, spelling, grammar, 
composition, and literature come under the direction of one of the teachers of 
English in the high school. The seventh grade is taught by a teacher holding a 
junior high school certificate, while social science, art, music and physical educa- 
tion are taught by the high school teachers of those subjects. 

* . * * * * 


The plan mentioned gives us some of the important advantages of a regularly 
organized junior high school, so far as instruction in grades seven and eight are 
concerned. Formation of a regularly organized six-year high school awaits the 
untangling and simplification of the conflicting provisions of the law relating to the 
formation of junior high schools. 

* * * * * * 


The description just given fits our particular situation and would not work so 
well unless there is perfect harmony between elementary and high school boards, 
as well as harmony between the administrators of each school. 
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THE MECHANICS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
(Abridged) 


C. L. vANDERBIE 
Principal, Los Angeles High Evening School 


res mechanics or processes applied to any type of work depend upon two things: 
first, the materials to be used; and second, the results sought. In adult educa- 
tion the materials at hand are the learnable men and women; the results sought, 
men and women who have added to their original make-up an increased awareness 
that they count for something, can and do have meaningful experiences, have 
developed skills to utilize their special capacities, appreciate the beautiful in life, and 
that they can commune with others with goodwill and understanding. 

There are a few principles basic to adult education * * * which might well 
be kept in mind. 

1. Adult education is not preparation for life, but improved method of living. 

2. Adult education needs to be non-vocational as well as vocational in nature. 

3. Adult education must be proximate. Adults do not want credits; they de- 
mand cash. 

4. The adult educational program must be devised to fit the needs of the learner, 
and not a scheme whereby the learner is made to conform to a standardized 
curricularized, sterilized course of study. 

5. Adult education should never beget knowledge for the sake of knowledge, 
but rather be the process of transmitting experiences into influences. 

6. Adult education cannot be evaluated on the basis of credits and diplomas, nor 
on the basis of financial returns alone; but rather on the renewed purposes, 
sharpened skills, and deeper understanding. 

* . * * * . 

The mechanics of classroom procedure in adult education might include some 

of the following: 

A well charted yet versatile course of instruction. 

Progress should be concretely measurable by short unit courses. 
Variety of presentation to maintain interest. 

Students active during entire class period. 

Correction without sting or negative result. 
Individualization of interest between student and teacher. 
Sociolized class procedure. 

(a) Collateral thinking. 

(b) Teacher should know names and interests of students. 
(c) Spirit of comradeship among members. 

8. Use of intelligence rather than prejudice as the basis of discussion. 

9. Use discussion method rather than debate or argument. 

10. Subject-matter should be directly associated with interest and needs of students. 

11. Develop scientific method of thinking. 

(a) Accumulation of facts. 

(b) Interpretation of these facts. 

(c) Formulating conclusions based on these facts. 
(d) Abiding by the conclusion reached. 

12. Leadership rather than instructorship on part of teacher. 

13. Sympathy and sincerity of teacher unquestionable. 

14. There is a place in some classes for supervised study the first fifteen min- 

utes or the last fifteen minutes of each period. 

15. Supervision should be in charge of specialists in adult education. 

* + * * * * 

Two phases should be developed in the process of his education: (1) the in- 
dividualizing process whereby the student comes to know himself, understand his 
mission, and attain his ambitions and achieve his self-respect; and (2) the unifying 
process whereby he is an accepted and contributing member of society. * * * 

The figures appearing in the following tables were obtained from a survey of 
evening high schools of Los Angeles, December, 1930. 


NIAMS NP 
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Taste I. 
PREVIOUS FORMAL EDUCATION OF STUDENTS 
Total 
number Less than oth 10th llth 12th 


reporting 9thgrode grade grade grade grade College 
31,790 _.... 6,000 3,891 3,844 3,389 9,505 5,161 



























































Percent... 189 12.2 12.1 10.7 29.9 16.2 
Taste II. 
Total AGE OF STUDENTS 
number Under 18 18to20 21t030 31to40 41to50 51 -years 
reporting years years years years years or over 
33,749 _... 1,234 5,324 13,706 8,414 3,595 1,476 
Percent... 3.7 15.8 40.6 24.9 10.6 44 
Taste III. 
PURPOSE Per cent 
Preparation for more advanced courses of instruction 14.5 
Preparation for a vocation other than the one now followed.......... 11.8 
Advancement in present vocation ) aoe 
Intellectual improvement 14.6 
Physical improvement 12.0 
Avocational training ... 8.2 
Ability to use the English language 7.2 
A knowledge of citizenship 1.5 
Pleasant way in which to spend evenings 5.9 
Not reporting .................... 18 
TABLE IV. 
OCCUPATION Per cent 
Salesmanship 5.6 
Stenography and/or bookkeeping 88 
Typing and/or calculating, accounting, or other clerical machine 
operating 3.3 
Switchboard and/or general office work 4.2 
In a recognized trade 15.8 
Homemaking, including domestic service 25.4 
Laborer’s work pean ataialtatiasiimceansia aN tae ieeaamriapcanguiititnes 4.7 
Managerial work in commercial or industrial concern...................... 2.0 
Professional, technical, or scientific work = 8.0 
Other types of work 15.8 
Not reporting 6.4 





THE MECHANICS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AS 
APPLIED TO ADULTS IN THE EVENING 
HIGH SCHOOL 
(Abstract) 


JOHN R. HURLEY 
Principal, Sentous Evening High School, Los Angeles 


N DISCUSSING the mechanics and problems of vocational education as applied 

to adults in the evening high school it will be necessary to give consideration 

to three important phases of the subject: (1) The community in which the evening 

high school is located. (2) The vocational interests of adults in the community. 
(3) The instructor and his methods of classroom procedure. 

The types of vocational classes to be offered in the evening high school are dis- 
tinctly a community problem. The principal of the evening school must know his 
community and make an effort to serve its patrons successfully and efficiently. 
Sweeping industrial changes are being brought about by the introduction of modern 
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machinery. Business is constantly being reorganized and revolutionized by the 
advent of science and invention. It is imperative that the evening school keep 
abreast of industry and offer vocational instruction of the modern type; otherwise 
it will be of little service to industry. 

The principal should make a survey of his community in order to ascertain what 
vocational classes will best serve its needs and meet the demands required by 
manufacturing and business organizations. Conferences of representatives of the 
leading enterprises of the community should be called occasionally for this purpose. 
Business men usually consider it a privilege to express their opinions or to offer 
suggestions as to the manner by which the evening school can best serve them. 

The second important phase to be considered by the evening high school principal 
is the vocational interests of adults in the community. The majority of adults are 
usually ready and willing to let their wants be known. A few will need considerable 
counseling and guidance in this matter. Naturally, adults enrolled in the evening 
school vocational classes have a desire to increase their earning capacity or wage- 
earning ability. As a general rule they believe they can best accomplish this in the 
line of work in which they are already engaged. They desire further knowledge 
and skill in their chosen vocational fields. Many of them need more preparation in 
order to hold their present jobs. Others are preparing for promotion or desire 
preparation for the job ahead. 

A few adults enter evening vocational classes in order to make a few definite 
articles, such as a book-case, an end-table or a surf-board. In the case of women, 
many enter at various seasons of the year to satisfy a few personal wants. For 
instance, during the Easter season the millinery and dressmaking classes are usually 
crowded. The women desire to make a few Easter dresses or Easter hats under the 
guidance of an expert instructor. After their immediate needs are satisfied they 
drop out. With proper counseling and guidance on the part of a competent in- 
structor many students who complete short unit projects could be retained indef- 
initely in the evening school. An alert instructor will constantly create new desires 
and stimulate new interests in the minds of his students. 

The vocational interests of adults are many and varied. They consider time 
spent in classes after a hard day’s work as an investment. They constantly measure 
the value of the instruction from the standpoint of their own interests and needs. 
If they do not receive the type of instruction that they want they drop out. 

In order to reduce the high percentage of student mortality which is prevalent 
in the evening high school, the principal should give due consideration to the in- 
structor and his methods of classroom procedure. The two most frequent short- 
comings of instructors of trade subjects in the evening school are lack of organized 
instructional material and lack of a definite plan of procedure. Good instructors 
will always have an ample amount of lesson material on hand and will have a 
definite plan of procedure for each evening. 

The physical appearance of the shop is another important factor. Proper arrange- 
ment of tools and equiment add to the general appearance of the shop. A business- 
like atmosphere should prevail at all times. Students dislike to enter a disorganized 
shop. Everyone should be kept busy at some project. 

The evening high school principal usually has the liberty to select any instructor 
whom he may desire. He should exercise good judgment in making his selection. 
Good instructors hold the majority of their students. We should not forget that 
the instructor is the main source of information regarding the trade he teaches. If 
he fails, so does the course. It does not take long for adults to discover whether 
or not an instructor is a master or a novice at his trade. The instructor must have 
adequate trade skill and knowledge, coupled with the ability of imparting what he 
knows to others. He should be primarily interested in the evening school job as a 
service to the trade and its workmen rather than in the pay he is to receive. He 
should be endowed with a pleasing personality and have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of workmen in his trade. In addition to being a master of his trade, he should 
be a human engineer and fully capable of stimulating in his students the priceless 
qualities of character, vision, service, thorough workmanship, joy in accomplishment, 
and industrial competence. 
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ADVERTISING THE ADULT SCHOOL 
(Abridged) 


ROBERT N. RUSHFORTH 
Principal, Berkeley Evening High School 


A™- publicity may be considered as falling into two general divisions, direct 
type of publicity and general publicity. 

Publicity which falls into the “general” class may be exemplified by newspaper 
stories, window cards, generally distributed hand bills, cards of information sent 
home in the hands of day school students, etc. The message they tell is one of 
interest in the program as a whole, though some particular feature of the work 
may be emphasized. 

Publicity which is termed “direct” in this paper refers to those kinds of adver- 
tising which are designed to reach a limited and rather clearly selected group, or 
which emphasize only one or two special features of the school’s program. A letter 
to the preceding term’s students of the Trade Extension Division would be a direct 
means of interesting those students in this term’s Trade Extension classes. All the 
classes may be mentioned in the letter, but only men like those who attended the 
trade classes of the preceding term are eligible. The effort is toward a special 
group of the adults of the community. The method is by direct mail to individuals. 


General Mediums of Publicity 


1. Newspaper: Tells of happenings or achievements of the school; may fea- 
ture a special article with illustrations, or may publish paid-for advertising. 

2. Magazines: Trade, fraternal. 

3. Posters: Bill-board, window cards, street-car cards, posters in places of 
employment, electric signs, and hand bills. 

4. Radio: General announcements, music by school orchestra, dramatics class 
production, lectures. 

5. Conferences: Speeches and addresses to auditorium groups, parent-teacher 
associations, union meetings, employer meetings, service clubs, etc. 

6. Exhibits: Window displays, open-house nights, working demonstrations and 
displays at fairs, etc. 

7. Movie screen announcements and miscellaneous. 


Mediums for Direct Publicity 


1. Folders: Answering questions of general information, descriptive of special 
departments, giving the results of industrial surveys. 

Catalogues: Giving outlines of courses and the announcement of the school’s 
courses as a whole, excerpts of the annual report. 

Booklets: Selling the idea of more schooling for adults, describing the work 
of the home economics department or music or vocational department, etc. 
Mail Advertising: Post-card announcements to a special clientele, follow-up 
cards, letters answering special inquiries, cards seeking return information 
with detachable post-card. 

5. House Organs: Articles, general or specific, illustrating the usefulness of 
certain school training to different groups of employees in certain trades or 
businesses developing interest through the school’s own house organ, the 
school newspaper or magazine. 

These groupings of advertising mediums will be found to include most devices 
that may be available to business. In many instances there may appear to be an 
overlapping, a medium may be listed as accurately in one classification as the other. 
This may be true and the double classification be made possible by the manner in 
which the medium is used rather than in the form it takes. 

It may also come to mind that one vital means of advertising the adult school 
does not appear in any of the foregoing divisions. This is the all-powerful word- 
of-mouth endorsement of the satisfied student. The force of this method of adver- 
tising will be shown later in this study. 


- - Pf 
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It is not difficult to make a list of the various mediums for the publicity of the 
adult school. If one seeks to measure the effectiveness of any part of the program 
of advertising, however, he enters upon a very different study. To be sure, the 
students will respond to questionnaires and tell with a fair degree of accuracy 
what type of advertising it was that first brought them to school. If this type of 
check-up can be made each term with regard to that term’s program of publicity, 
each attempt to reach groups of people may be measured in terms of the number 
of students acquired. 

This is only a partial check on the program at best, however, because only a 
few factors entering into the success or failure of the program are known. Finances 
may so limit the enterprise that, although it be of excellent type its scope of applica- 
tion is very limited, and to judge of the effectiveness of the medium in terms of 
the number of students who were attracted is false. The measure may be a good 
one for the scope or size of the enterprise, but nothing is known of the effective- 
ness of the medium if its application should be extended in point of time or increased 
number of issues or printed copies. Thus we may still be largely in the dark as to 
which medium is best because it has not been really tried. 

Studies that have been made of the effectiveness of advertising mediums for 
adult education appear to be very rare. Outside of the thesis of Mr. Howard A. 
Campion, principal of Frank Wiggins Trade School in Los Angeles, no printed 
study of this subject has come to light. It is the only study of which the writer is 
aware other than those made from time to time in the Berkeley Evening High 
School, and grateful acknowledgment to Mr. Campion for the use of his excellent 
thesis is made herewith. 

(For table referred to, see following page.) 

A study of the table which follows provides figures on the efforts of the two 
schools to measure the effectiveness of various advertising mediums they have used, 
The figures should be understood to be just that, a measure of those mediums that 
have been used, and not a picture of the best methods of advertising the adult 
school, for so much has yet to be tried. It is quite conceivable that many of the 
mediums thus far tried have not been used to the maximum. The style, text, and 
distribution of an otherwise good medium might be so greatly improved as to take 
it out of its present place in the column and give it a totally different rating. 

The figures for the Frank Wiggins Trade School introduce another interesting 
aspect of advertising efficiency. Mr. Campion has sought to learn what type of 
advertising attracts the students of greatest purpose and persistence in their work. 
Every student who entered the school told on his application blank what medium 
of publicity it was that brought him to the school. After school had been in 
session at least six weeks the students were again canvassed with the same set of 
mediums, to check with the first results, as indicated by the numbers in the first 
and second columns. These figures are listed in order of importance as indicated 
by the number of persons attracted to the school. The third column gives the per 
cent the number of people who persisted in attendance bears to the number who 
originally registered. 

Thus two figures for the efficiency of advertising mediums are derived from 
these data, each of which is significant but to be considered from a different stand- 
point. Mr. Campion’s figures show that the mediums which attract the greatest 
number of students do not attract as high a percentage of people who remain six 
weeks or longer. Thus the three mediums which rate above 90 per cent in attracting 
people who persist only attract 9.23 per cent of the whole school. This is not a 
criticism of the medium. It probably means that the number of men who come in 
contact with trade representatives, lodge meetings, or have employers who make 
recommendations to their employees, is relatively small. It does not mean that it 
is impossible to get more employers to recommend the school or more lodges to 
make announcements, but these are details on which only the local administrator 
can pass judgment. 

On the other hand, we find that the recommendation of a friend or of a student 
holds students 83 per cent to 88 per cent and accounts for 46.79 per cent of the 
school. The comparison between the holding power of an advertising medium with 
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the number of persons attracted is not a valid comparison, being a statement of two 
distinct things. Both aspects of the problem need to be considered carefully, as 
both figures are valuable in helping to develop the advertising policy. Attention is 
called to these two groups of mediums in contrast only to indicate an approach to 
information from the table. 


It is at once apparent that the medium which brings the greatest number of 
students to school is the personal endorsement of a satisfied student, or a friend of 
the school. The friends of a school are generally made by students who have 





TABLE I. 


Relative Efficiency of Various Mediums of Publicity as Measured by Per Cent 
of Persons Attracted Who Remained Six Weeks or longer at Frank Wiggins Trade 
School* and the Per Cent of Students Attracted to Berkeley Evening High School 
by the Same Mediums. 

No. Who Per 
Total No. Became Per Per Cent 
of Success- Cent Cent Attracted 
Persons ful Effect- of in 
Attracted Students ive School Berkeley 
Recommended by friend who knew 


CS SS oe ee re 98 754 83 3452) 68M 
Recommended by student........................1.-- 301 «2680S 8&8~—S—sC«~dL.'_2f 
Signs on school building............................. 347 202 858 . a 
Recommended by another school.............. 182 160 & 7.32 3.42 
Newspaper announcement 314 152 48 6.91 18.44 





Recommended by miscellaneous business 101 76 =—75 3.47 
Recommended by trade representative... 79 74 93 3.38 














Announcement at lodge or union meeting 80 72 90 a) ee 
Recommended by employet.......................... 58 56 97 2.56 3.99 
RSS EE 90 54 60 2.47 11.31 
Recommended by Board of Education 

office , 61 44 72 2.01 1.52 
Radio announcement...................-.-.-c.-secese:00- 69 2 «4  gareotes 
School paper 4 29 26 = 89 1.19 85 
Educational magazine......................-.-.--..-..- 25 22 88 ae” * dns 
Posters in place of employment.................. 28 22 79 es 
Article in trade journal........................... 31 18 58 82 
Organization journal article........................ 18 16 8 89 73 38 
7a oy etaeel cacal......................... 15 12 80 eae 
Sent by Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A....... 18 12 67 54 76 
Signs on street or elsewhere...................... 19 12 63 Ker eee 
Recommended by chamber of commerce 21 Za FW 54 19 
Recommended by former teacher.............. 9 8 89 ae 
Recommended by employment bureaus... 11 8 73 : aor 
Recommended by other civic office............ 9 6 67 an 
ae ES a ne ee 41 . & sony Pete 
School publications 22.2.....2..-eeceeceeeseeeee 5 2 40 09 1.42 
SS 4 0 0 ae 
Window cards announcing opening.......... _ _ oe es 16.15 
Berkeley Libraries : a i eee 1.14 
Cards sent home through day school...... on isles laa = 3.80 
Book marks issued by Library................... a aie aaa a 95 
Total number of cases (i a sd 10.52 





*Courtesy of H. A. Campion, Principal. It should be stated that Mr. Campion’s 
figures are for a trade school while those for Berkeley concern a school of general pro- 
gram with twenty-two trade classes. This fact probably weights such factors as em- 
ployers’ recommendations and those of trade representatives, etc. 
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enjoyed the services of the school, and the two items are probably very closely 
related. That this item is considerably higher in the figures for the Berkeley 
school is rather to be expected when it is observed that the number of different 
mediums it used was fifteen as compared to twenty-seven at the Frank Wiggins 
Trade School. 


The vocational schoo] makes good use of mediums, generally of the direct type, 
which appeal directly to trades and industries, a feature of the Berkeley school’s 
advertising that is not well developed. With the fewer channels for publicity used 
in Berkeley, greater emphasis is placed on the use of the local papers, which prob- 
ably reach the smaller community better. The window card is being developed, as 
is the school catalog medium. 


The real purpose of placing the Berkeley figures parallel to those of the Frank 
Wiggins School is to show the high correlation on the point of the student medium 
of publicity, and to show how widely different communities will diverge while try- 
ing to attain practically the same ends. 


Developing the Program of Advertising 


What are the principles which should guide the development of the program of 
publicity for the adult school? Aside from answering this question with the 
generality that each school has to work out its own scheme of advertising, an obvious 
truth, there are some good indications to be found in the study of the figures sub- 
mitted. 


First and foremost it is to be observed that the program must be definite and 
continuous, and the results measured regularly. 

Whether the budget allowance for advertising is slim or liberal, it is apparent 
that the student surely holds the whip hand. It is all very well to repeat that if the 
classes are good and what people desire they will both attract and hold students. 
But such a leave-it-alone policy is neglectful of the best interests of both school and 
community because the response is so slow and proof comes so tardily that the 
administrator cannot know whether he is developing his school advisedly or not. 
He is relying on his own judgment rather than seeking the answer to his program 
in the shortest possible time by the most direct method. 

If the student’s recommendation of the school is the most potent medium for 
bringing the community to school it should be examined for possible ways of 
further development. It seems probable that this effective medium, which is doing 
such excellent work without a cash outlay, may be made much more effective at 
small cost. Perhaps the students could be told of the benefits to all through large 
numbers and urged to bring in their friends. Pass-out folders or cards could be 
given students at the beginning of the term, and at the end of the fall term announc- 
ing the beginning of the spring term. 

Students will willingly carry cards or booklets to their places of employment 
and cover industries in a way which would be costly to do otherwise. Perhaps 
blotters to fit a check book would carry a reminder of the school which would 
repeat frequently. The students of the day schools constitute a free distributing 
system for publicity material. The graduating class of the high school might all 
be reached through the day school with no mailing charge. 

Another good development of the student as an advertising medium is the use 
of various classes and combinations of classes in variety programs to which the 
public is invited at the close of a semester. The commercial classes will combine 
in a demonstration of how the school’s training fits into the needs of office man- 
agement through the medium of a brief, original play. The commercial law class 
stages an arrest and trial for a traffic violation; the public speaking class holds a 
debate ; the dressmaking and millinery classes hold a brief fashion show in a setting 
created by the interior decorating and applied arts classes. 

The jovial spirit and genuine comedy that some of these numbers produce goes 
far to develop a community pleasure in the work of the school, and the students who 
participate experience a rise of interest in their co-operation. 
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The use to which the local papers may be used will depend in large part on 
their attitude toward the school, for the place and headings given to the school 
news items have much to do with their success. It is not the person who looks for 
news of the school who makes the new student, but the person who is attracted to 
the article by its prominence and headline. 


If the printing allowance is small, it hac best be used in the direction of the 
greatest number of contacts with the least expense. But one fact should never be 
lost sight of: that there are definite standards for advertising materials and that 
much good advertising comes to the hand of everyone almost daily. For the school 
to use poorer materials, inferior design, layout and general attractiveness than the 
local stores use is to throw away money. It should put out advertising material 
which is attractive and interesting even before it is read. Because it announces a 
non-profit public enterprise does not mean that cheap advertising of a commercial 
type will be of much use. 


Thus far, these recommendations have largely concerned getting much advertis- 
ing for small cash outlay. Another. phase of this problem is that of getting good 
advertising without making it necessary for the principal to spend all his time in 
this work. Each school has some agencies in its usual make-up which may be 
turned to good advantage in this regard—saving the principal’s time. There are 
those teachers who know how to write good newsy articles for the papers, those 
classes which will take over the composition of a cover design, developing new 
slogans, or making up exhibits for store windows. It seems logical that the principal 
should first seek to develop all the channels for publicity that lie within the school. 


Another aspect of the advertising program is one of indirect approach. The com- 
munity must be made very much aware of the night school. It must be felt by 
everyone that the school is a good one, offering real service and dominated by a 
friendly, co-operative spirit. The principal should seek to tell his story in attractive 
terms as often as possible before clubs of all kinds. He may talk on the specific 
things the school is doing in some quarters and dwell on the service rendered to 
individuals, whose experiences at the school tell the story best, before some other 
groups. Within the school, emphasis should be placed on perfecting the first-contact 
impression. If the newcomer feels at ease and is impressed with the fact that some- 
one is ready to meet him and treat his problems with cordial interest, he is likely 
to carry his impression of cordiality for many a day of effective broadcasting. 

It is not possible to detail methods to fit each community, but finally let us turn 
again to the idea that advertising, to be effective, must be continuous and well 
planned, with continuity from term to term that will stand study and checking for 
effectiveness. 
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RADIO EDUCATION 
Reported by Charles R. Chaney, Conference Secretary 


Spoon conference on radio education was attended by representatives of some 
seventy schools, equally divided among junior and senior high schools, both 
rural and urban. 

Papers were read by Principals Verne R. Ross of Covina, J. W. Means of 
Tustin, C. L. Broadwater of El Segundo, and Paloma Patricia Prouty, music 
supervisor of Riverside County. Here follow the conclusions and recommendations 
of the conference: 

Conclusions 


Radio programs are largely teaching aids, and supplement the regular instruc- 
tional program. 

It is recognized that radio education is in an experimental stage. 

Consensus of opinion was that there are definite educational values in the 
programs, but it is as yet difficult to state the specific values. 

Radio offers a great opportunity to students for growth through coming in 
touch with national or international leaders and events. 

It is recognized that radio renders a valuable aid in developing music appre- 
ciation, and in bringing noted compositions, artists and organizations into the lives 
of students, 

Instructional activities other than the subject of the broadcast can be developed 
such as projects in history, geography, English, art, and arithmetic. 

Broadcasting of programs by students motivates the school work, and assists 
in establishing higher standards of accomplishment. It develops community pride 
in the students and school. It brings the home closer to the school, and thus ties 
closer together the student, the school, and the community. 

Benefits derived from broadcasting are recognized, but it is impossible and 
impracticable for every school to broadcast programs. 

Controlled experiments carried on under classroom supervision indicate that 
radio reception does not interfere with the preparation of school work when the 
reception of the program and study are carried on simultaneously. 

Consensus of subjective thought, on the part of members of the conference, was 
that radio reception under unsupervised conditions interfered materially with suc- 
cessful study. 

Schools using the state office sheet for rating programs overwhelmingly rated 
the value of radio programs to be the equivalent of the recitation replaced by them. 


Radio programs, in order to be recognized by public schools, should: 

1. Contribute to individual growth, either through educational value, 

inspirational value, or contact with worthwhile characters. 

Be short. 

Be suited to the experiences and interests of listeners. 

Not bring in any detrimental factors either directly or indirectly. 
Be thoroughly prepared and organized. 

Be presented by one who has radio personality. 

Under present conditions radio programs must be sponsored by institutions 
other than educational, and as long as such sponsorship does not bring into the 
classroom too much publicity, or things obnoxious, or detrimental, such sponsorship 
at this time should not be condemned. 


non & wh 


Recommendations 


1. That the Pacific School of the Air, the Standard Broadcast and the American 
School of the Air be commended for the splendid programs they have developed, 
and that they be urged to continue these programs. 

2. That the time for the standard Broadcast be changed from 11:30 a. m. to 
11:00 a. m. so as not to conflict with the American School of the Air and luncheon 
hours. 
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3. That the Standard Broadcast and the Pacific Coast School of the Air be 
broadcast at the same hour, but on different days of the week, and be developed 
into a five-day program. 

4. That the Superintendent of Public Instruction schedule a section on education 
by radio at the next principals’ convention. 

5. Individuals or schools having complaints in regard to the irregularity of 
educational broadcasts should present complaints to the radio committee through 
the State Department of Education. The committee will take up the complaints 
with the broadcasting company concerned, 


Report of Subcommittee on Radio Education 


PAUL M. PITMAN 
Educational Director, KPO 


AS secretary of the subcommittee appointed by Superintendent Kersey to study 
radio education in California, I am happy to make the following report. 


1. There are more than eight hundred fifty radio equipped public schools in 
California. 


2. Three regular school broadcasts are available to most of the schools of the 
state. (Static and other local disturbances make reception difficult for a number 
of schools here and there.) These programs are Standard School Broadcast, Ameri- 
can School of the Air, and the Pacific Coast School of the Air. 


3. While only one hundred twenty-five schools have yet used the rating sheet 
prepared by the State Department of Education for reporting and evaluating of radio 
programs, enough reports have come in to be very valuable. 


4. Four hundred sixty-one returns from these one hundred twenty-five schools 
show that 81 per cent of the radio programs were equal in value to the class period 
displaced. Nineteen per cent of the broadcasts were of inferior value. 


5. The returns reveal clearly that the classroom is the proper place for the 
reception of radio programs. Of seventy-four broadcasts reported to be of inferior 
value, fifty-nine were received in an auditorium rather than in a classroom situation. 


6. The returns reveal also that individual broadcasts, no matter how splendid 
in themselves, are of little value to the schools unless the school administrators and 
teachers can know well in advance just what the program is to be in order to make 
suitable preparation for its reception. Such unfortunate occurrences as unexpected 
changes in speakers or subjects to be discussed rob radio of much of its value 
to the schools. 


7. In any broadcast other than music the radio personality of the speaker is 
the most vital single factor. Knowledge, position, fame, ability—all these avail little 
to the man or woman who cannot project himself through the microphone and into 
the classroom. 

8. The general temper of the reports from the schools of California is one of 
keen interest, a willingness to be patient with radio education during this experi- 
mental period, and a desire to cooperate in the development of a more worthwhile 
program. 

9. As educational director of Radio KPO and conductor of the Pacific Coast 
School of the Air, I have opportunity to observe the wide interest also among 
adults. I think it conservative to estimate the adult audience for this broadcast as 
between ninety and one hundred thousand in California alone. 
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THE BUILDING OF HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA 
WITH TEACHER PARTICIPATION 


Progress Report of a Santa Maria Union High School Project 
(Abridged) 


A. A. BOWHAY, JR. 
Principal, Santa Maria Union High School 


HE board of trustees of the Santa Maria Union High School asked that a 

study of the high school curriculum be made to determine whether or not it is 
the best type of offering that could be given to the pupils of the Santa Maria Valley. 
The Board expressed a desire to have a well-rounded program recognizing all types 
of work, but they wished to get expert opinion to determine what should be included 
in such a program. By this study they hoped to insure a proper balance of sub- 
jects and to remove the possibility of having the high school offerings too greatly 
affected by personal bias. It was further pointed out that such a program would 
not so readily provoke local criticism and, therefore, the school would be materially 
strengthened. 


Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi was named by the State Department to assist in meeting 
the desires of the Board of Trustees. He suggested the conference method, and 
at the invitation of the Board agreed to act as conference leader. A series of con- 
ference meetings with the Santa Maria Union High School faculty was decided upon. 
It was hoped that these conferences would develop a program well suited to the 
pupils of the high school. 


Care was taken at the start to make the faculty feel that the purpose of the 
evaluation was not to find fault; not merely to point out weaknesses; not merely 
to determine what was inferior or superior; not merely to make a scientific appraisal ; 
but rather, to find out how the teachers, the principal, the parents and the members 
of the Board of Trustees can, in an organized, co-operative endeavor, most effec- 
tively and economically meet the needs of the pupils. It was decided that the pur- 
pose of the evaluation should be to accomplish the following: 


1. To determine to what degree the present curricula meet the needs of the 
high school pupils. 

2. To determine the best ways and means of meeting these needs most effec- 
tively and economically. 

3. To determine the standards in terms of which the product of the high school 
shall be measured. 


The conference method seemed the practical way best suited to such a co-opera- 
tive evaluation. Before proceeding, it was deemed necessary to learn to what extent 
the members of the faculty were agreed upon the kind of service that the high 
school should render. It was recognized that the attitudes of the teachers have 
much to do with the degree of the success of any high school program of studies, 
and that attitudes are the result of the philosophy of education which directs the 
thinking of the teacher. It followed necessarily that the teachers should be given 
an opportunity to indicate their philosophy of education. The practical device used 
for this purpose was designated “Indices of Attitude.” Eighteen carefully prepared 
statements were voted on by the faculty, but, for the purposes of this discussion, 
only seven will be given. The thirty-seven teachers who filled out the questionnaire 
were practically unanimous in agreeing that: 


1. The high school of today should serve with equal efficiency those who plan 
to enter higher institutions of learning and those who do not. 

2. The controlling aims of secondary education should be to develop in each 
individual the skill, the technical knowledge and the social understanding 
which each individual needs to do the things he must do as an efficient mem- 
ber of society. 
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3. Social, occupational and cultural standards should guide the secondary school 
in determining what skill, what technical knowledge and what social under- 
standing should be developed in each individual. 

4. The interests and the special capacities of each individual should guide the 
secondary school in developing in each individual skill, technical knowledge 
and social understanding. 

5. The individual’s social understanding, in the absence of scientific method, 
is the practical and concrete factor for determining the individual’s ability 
to control and direct his emotions. 

6. The pupil’s social understanding is developed most effectively through a plan 
based upon the co-operative endeavor of the school and the home. 

7. The justification for a tax-supported high school is to train boys and girls 
in such manner that they will grow to be efficient men and efficient women, 
who will help to make their communities better places in which to live and 
in which to earn a living. 


An interpretation of these “Indices of Attitude” shows that the Santa Maria 
Union High School faculty is agreed that: 


1. A public high school is a tax-supported social agency which has the respon- 
sibility of developing every pupil in the most efficient and economical way. 
2. The high school has a dual responsibility namely: 
(a) To prepare students for community life. 
(b) To prepare students for higher institutions of learning. 
3. In discharging this responsibility the high school must determine the needs, 
capacities and desires of each pupil. 
4. The pupils’ social understanding is developed most effectively through a 
plan based upon the co-operative endeavor of the school and the home. 


How, then, can the high school best learn the needs of each pupil? What prac- 
tical plan will call into action the combined forces of the school and the home? 

A preliminary information sheet was developed and tried out on some senior 
students to be sure that it was understandable. Mimeographed copies were pre- 
sented to the teachers and discussed, many changes being made with a view to 
making it less liable to misconstruction by the pupils. A sheet entitled “Preliminary 
Information from High School Pupils” was next placed in each student’s hands and 
the results of the questionnaire were carefully tabulated by classes. The following 
significant facts as to pupils’ needs were disclosed by the data gathered from pupil 
questionnaires : 


1. Time in attendance at the Santa Maria Union High School: 
(a) 471 of the 590 pupils reporting have attended the Santa Maria 
Union High School 4 semesters or less. 
(b) 119 pupils have attended 5 semesters or more. 


2. Educational Expectations: 
(a) Fully expect to continue 206 
(1) 82 of the 219 Freshmen. 
(2) 45 of the 156 Sophomores. 
(3) 44 of the 122 Juniors. 
(4) 35 of the 93 Seniors. 




















(b) Probably continue 147 

Total 353 
(c) Uncertain 139 
(d) No expectation of continuing 92 
(e) Degree of certainty not expressed 6 


Total 237 
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3. Types of advanced Institutions they expect to attend: 























(a) Junior College 122 
(b) Universities 80 
(c) Teachers Colleges 15 
(d) Business Colleges 38 
(e) Nursing Schools 23 
(f) Undecided 41 
(g) Others 34 

Total 353 





Under this last heading were included the Davis Farm School, California 
Polytechnic State School, beauty colleges, sewing schools, art schools, 
and schools of aeronautics. 


4. Educational expectations of those not planning to continue their 
education : 
(a) Continue through 9th grade 
(b) Continue through 10th grade 
(c) Continue through 11th grade 
(d) Continue through graduation 
(e) Uncertain 
(f) Not beyond 11th grade 
(g) No answer 
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Total 





5. Employment possibilities : 

(a) Only 72 expressed definite vocational possibilities. 
They are spread as follows: stenographer 20; mechanic 11; 
bookkeeper 7; electrician 4; rancher 4; beauty culture 4; and a 
number of scattered choices running the gamut from librarian, 
decorator and musician to printer, oil worker and nurse. 

(b) 54 expressed “probable” vocational possibilities. 

(c) 111 expressed themselves as “undecided.” 


6. Only 48 expressed themselves as not satisfied with their “present pro- 
gram.” 


The questionnaire showed the student’s needs as determined by data supplied by 
the student himself; it is, however, highly desirable to gather material from all 
agencies interested in the welfare of the child. Community opinion as represented 
by the parents, school, trustees, chambers of commerce, service clubs and similar 
organizations can be of inestimable help in determining the needs as felt by the 
business world, while the various social agencies including the church, Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls and Y. M. C. A., offer fine opportunities with which to supplement 
the high school program. 


The difficulty in getting uniform interpretations by the questionnaire method lead 
to the conclusion that general questionnaires should not be sent to community 
agencies. Their co-operation should be sought when specific problems need solution. 


Knowing that there are many types of individuals in the high school with vary- 
ing needs, interests and capacities, the problem is to determine how the high school 
may best discharge its varied responsibilities. It was recognized that: 


1. The tax-supported high school can best justify its existence in terms of the 
degree of efficiency with which it provides courses of study that fit the needs 
of its pupils. 

2. The quality of the service of a high school depends fundamentally upon the 
kinds of curricula which it provides for its pupils. 

3. Concrete standards should be developed to measure the efficiency of a high 
school curricular offering. 
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However, before attempting to develop courses of study and curricula, it was 
felt that certain basic underlying principles must be agreed upon. The following 
questions were raised at once: 


1. Can basic principles of secondary education be agreed upon by teachers using 
the conference method? 


2. Can basic principles of growth be agreed upon by teachers using the con- 
ference method? 


In an attempt to answer the first of these questions it was felt necessary to de- 
velop a definite set of principles underlying secondary education. To develop such 
a set of principles, the seven objectives as stated in “The Cardinal Principles of 
Education” were taken as a starting point. These were accepted with little discus- 
sion, but were re-interpreted in new statements of principles developed from them, 
and to these was added the following statement of : 

The Principle of Integration. To aid the individual to grow as a well- 
rounded being, an integrated program of education is essential. Such inte- 
gration requires the codrdination of the efforts of the teachers, an under- 
standing of the principles of secondary education, agreement upon the out- 
comes of the application of these principles, and the building of differentiated 
curricula through group thinking and group activities. 


A second questionnaire entitled “The Pupils’ Needs and the Value of Subjects,” 
carefully prepared by a special faculty committee, was an attempt to have the students 
indicate how their different high school subjects actually helped in their daily activi- 
ties. Each student was asked to list his activities for a day, and, with his parents’ 
help, to choose the high school subjects, if any, which helped him in any way. 


The following summary shows the students’ feelings as to how their work in the 
English and physical education departments had helped them: 


1. English Department Help. Selection and appreciation of outside reading— 
papers, magazines, books; reading daily newspaper; writes English for 
mother ; teaches sister to read; shopping; good background (shows and visit- 
ing) ; radio; parliamentary law; Sunday school; reading and study; apprecia- 
tion of plays (especially drama) ; selection of reading material; work in tele- 
phone office; operation of service station; dance; work; party; attempt to 
develop good taste in literature; read and discuss stories with friends; start 
“life work” (Breeze-school newspaper) ; understanding at church; enjoy spare 
time; conversation at meals and at parties; how to study—concentration; 
choosing what to read. 


2. Physical Education and Health Help. UHikes, washing hair; walk home; 
tennis, etc.; games (fair play); makes you sleep better; value of sleep and 
rest (hygiene); recreation; enjoying movies; value of exercise; sleeping; 
walking dancing; regular bathing (health principles) ; riding; walking; play- 
ing swimming; golf; tennis; ball playing; rest after eating (hygiene) ; hours 
of sleep (coaching and physical education) ; morning shower; morning ex- 
ercise (hygiene) ; clean teeth (physical education and hygiene). 


These results suggested that the student sensed little “carry over” value from 
the subjects as taught in the school to his activities in the home and the school. It 
was felt that a majority might not have been trained to sense real correlations be- 
tween studies and activities, except where these were quite obvious. One teacher, 
in sizing up his tabulations, said: “It is possible that the relatively few correlations 
listed indicate that our teaching is perhaps too much form and subject matter un- 
related to life, and not enough teaching how to think and how to apply the think- 
ing practically.” 

After studying the apparent lack of functioning of many high school subjects in 
the immediate lives of the students, it was decided to develop a set of principles to 
serve as guides for the faculty in its attempt to develop curricula. By this means 
it was hoped that the type of growth desired for each student might be better 
realized. 
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Principles of Growth 


The following statements, which will be referred to as “principles of growth,” 
were submitted to the faculty and the “fireworks” began. 


1. 











The Principle of Self-Appraisal, The application of this principle should 
result in enabling the individual to “evaluate himself,” “to size himself up,” 
and to know his assets and his liabilities. The individual should know what 
he can do and what he cannot do; why he can do certain things well, other 
things not so well, and still others not at all; why he is interested in certain 
things and not in others. 

The Principle of Interest. Interest induces activity and the individual’s best 
efforts. It should result in work which gives the individual genuine satisfac- 
tion and tends towards building character. 


The Principle of Activity. The individual learns, not by being passive, but 
by what he does. What the individual does determines the character of his 
growth. 


The Principle of Specific Learning. Accuracy of observation, the exercise 
of good judgment, and the ability to memorize, acquired in certain activities, 
do not function in all activities. Learning directed to general improvement 
is being challenged more and more. The transfer of proficiency from one 
field to another is practically negligible. The learning of specific things to 
be used for specific purposes requires the teaching of things at the time they 
are needed. 


The Principle of Forgetting. The individual soon forgets the things for 
which he finds no use in some activity. To study a subject, believing that 
it may be used three or four years later, is the least effective way of de- 
veloping the individual. Since it has been demonstrated that adults can learn, 
there is no justification for cramming young persons with content which it 
is believed they will need when they are adults. The needs of adults can be 
met with learning in adulthood. 


The Principle of Readiness. The best time to learn a thing is at the time 
when the individual feels that he needs it. Individuals learn much more 
readily when they know the purpose for which a thing is being taught and 
the use they can make of a thing which they learn. 

The Principle of Individual Differences. Curricula must be constructed for 
different individuals if differences in interests, abilities, attitudes and aims are 
to be considered. Desirable adjustments, whenever necessary, can be made 
if individual differences are considered in building curricula. 

The Principle of Selection, The individual may grow in several directions. 
The principle of selection should aid the individual in determining which 
direction will produce the most desirable growth. 


Items 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, were approved with little or no difficulty, but items 4, 5 and 
6 proved to be stumbling blocks. The time element brought an end to a seemingly 
endless discussion, and a committee of seven was appointed to redraft these state- 
ments, with instructions to reconcile differences wherever possible, 

This committee agreed to the following changes in the original statements: 

4. 


The Principle of Specific Learning. Accuracy of observation, the exercise of 
good judgment, and the methods of memorization, acquired in certain activi- 
ties, do not function in all activities. The transfer of proficiency from one 
field to another is negligible. The learning of specific things to be used for 
Specific purposes is more advisable at the time of specific need. 

The Principle of Forgetting. The individual forgets, to a degree, the things 
for which he finds no use in some activity. To study a subject believing, 
that it may be used three or four years later, is a less effective way of de- 
veloping the individual. It has been demonstrated that adults can learn. 
Hence, some needs of adults can be met with learning in adulthood. 
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The Principle of Readiness. The best time to learn a thing is at the time 
when the individual feels that he needs it. Individuals learn much more 
readily when they know the purpose, immediate or remote, for which a thing 
7 being taught and the use which they can make of the thing which they 
earn. 


Many felt that these statements were weaker in character than was desirable, 
but admitted that for all practical purposes they probably would serve the same end. 
Consequently they were approved as modified. 

Having developed certain basic “Principles of Secondary Education” and “Prin- 
ciples of Growth,” the faculty decided to attempt to make standards for judging the 
present curricula offerings. They recognized the need of a uniform terminology to 
expedite discussion, and approved the following definitions and concepts: 


1. 


10. 


The curriculum is the program of studies. It is planned in terms of the 
needs, the capacities, and the desires of an individual or of a group of in- 
dividuals. It enables such individual or such group of individuals to learn 
more readily, effectively, and advantageously. It includes all of the in- 
structional work of the school organized in a plan designed to accomplish a 
specific purpose. 

Examples: general, college preparatory, commercial, home economics, art, etc. 
The course of study is a subsidiary unit in a curriculum. It is the material in 
each subject organized in accordance with a specific plan and a specific 
purpose. 

Examples: physics, chemistry, algebra, etc. 


. A subject is a body of well-organized content designed to enable the indi- 


vidual to learn more rapidly. 


. The learning process is the way in which the individual grows. The indi- 


vidual grows haphazardly or through organized instruction. 


. Subjects, courses of study, curricula are teachers’ tools. These tools should 


aid the pupils to learn and grow with the least expenditure of nervous en- 
ergy, emotion and time. (Note: Teacher participation in building curricula 
will enhance the effectiveness with which these tools are used.) 


The values of subjects are the social, occupational, cultural and preparatory 
outcomes which modify the behavior of the individual who studies the 
subjects. 

High School subjects have the following values: social, occupational, cultural, 
and preparatory. The social values are expressed in terms of attitudes, 
ideals, and human relationships; the occupational values, in terms of skill 
and technical knowledge; the cultural values, in terms of “mental activity 
and receptiveness to beauty and humane feeling;” the preparatory values, in 
terms of the successful pursuit of professional courses. These values overlap. 
They are combined in all we study. They unite in some measure in all sub- 
jects and lead to the wholesome development of every individual. Each is 
important. 

Curricula outcomes should be measured in terms of the values of subjects. 
These outcomes find concrete expression in the modified behavior of pupils. 
The modified behavior of pupils is the practical index of the growth and the 
power of the pupil. 

The growth of the pupil is the true measure of the effectiveness of high 


school curricula. 


Note: Not units, not credits acquired during the time the pupil attends high 
school, but the degree and kind of growth of the pupil in terms of his needs, 
capacities, and desires is the real measure of the efficiency of the high school. 


Departmental meetings were held following the approval of this material and a 
check list of desired outcomes was developed by each group. A sample sheet as 
suggested by the social science department, and it included a check list of the follow- 
ing aims: (1) Ability to act as an intelligent member of the human group. (2) To 
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develop an intelligent appreciation of the world we live in. (3) To develop a sense 
of ethical values. (4) Acquisition of some historical material or knowledge. (5) To 
broaden the range of the student’s experience. (6) Training in the organization of 
facts. (7) To assist in the formation of good reasoning and judgment. (8) Train- 
ing in the development of ideals. (9) To assist in the pursuit of truth. (10) To 
create an attitude of fairness and tolerance. (11) Developrnent of good citizenship. 
(12) To establish principles of conduct. (13) Practical training in civic duties. (14) 
Development of patriotism and love of country. (15) Training in the use of books. 
(16) To elevate the range of the student’s pleasures. 

The above check list of outcomes of high school social science was submitted 
to a faculty committee composed of at least one member from every department in 
the school. This group evaluated the list of outcomes with the result that a restate- 
ment of objectives was felt to be necessary. This restatement was developed by the 
social science department and was approved in substance by this same faculty com- 
mittee. 

oy Cee ae Ce oe 

Each department in turn determined the content and factors that should be in 
courses to meet these aims, together with standards to determine whether or not the 
desired aims are being realized. The following sheet shows how the social science 
department developed this form: 





SUGGESTED STANDARDS FOR JUDGING HISTORY CONTENT 


Aims 


What content and factors in 
course to meet these aims. 


Standards to determine whether 
or not aims are being realized. 





To make it use- 1. Textbook material Tests for historical informa- 
fulasatoolin: 2. Map work tion for chronology, and 
1. School 3. Oral reports development of a time sense. 
4. Written reports Discussion and interviews to 
5. Other classroom aids observe pupils’ social sense. 
2. Home 1. Outside reading Ability to fit into home environ- 
2. Current events ment by an appreciation of 
conditions in other nations 
and communities. 
3. Work 1. Discussion of world Ability to understand social 
problems. changes which influence 
working conditions. 
Culture 1. Use of historical novels. Ability to 2ppreciate historical 
To help stu- 2. Inclusion in course of ma- literature. 
dents to see terial of cultural value such Ability to better understand 
its cultural as religious, social, and eco- the development of art. 
value. nomic factors in history. Ability to appreciate growth 
of scientific thought. 
Citizenship 1. Use of lives of great mento 1. (a) Personal attitudes. 
develop idealism. (b) Desire for truth. 
To develop 2. Studyofgovernment(Amer- 2, (a) Knowledge of civic re- 


citizenship 
which will 


ican) and its actual work- 
ing out in practice thru use 


sponsibilities. 


(b) Sympathetic apprecia- 


find expres- of current events. tion of vicissitudes of 
sion thru: 3. Study of mistakes of the governmental agents 
1. High past to avoid error in future. and institutions. 
Ideals. Study of past political ex- 3. (a) Desire to better political 
2. An under- periences to secure a desire and social conditions for 
standing for betterment. all thru leadership. 
of civics. (b) Desire to promote 
3. Proper peace thru an under- 
social standing of futility of 
relation- war. 


ships. 
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While the social science department has been used so far to illustrate a procedure 
common to the whole school, the special faculty committee designed to help evaluate 
the English curriculum has developed its technique further. This summary is sub- 
mitted to show the progress made and in no sense should be considered as final or 
all inclusive. The steps taken include: 


1. Questionnaire sent to all departments in the school resulted in promise of 
100% co-operation in checking the written and spoken English in all classes 
and activities. 


2. English department approved trying out a new type of reading record (not 
a long report), with the purpose of eventually building up a new list for 
reading. (Old reading lists are discarded.) 


3. Librarian was appointed as chairman of a sub-committee to check and re- 
port as far as possible on the voluntary reading of our students through the 
school and town libraries and any other means available. 


4. Plan was suggested and tentatively adopted whereby no paper will be as- 
signed for or by the English department during the first year’s work in Eng- 
lish. Machinery of plan not yet worked out—but something as follows: 


(a) Each class teacher (except in English department) is to assign definite 
written work every month—(for instance) 
(1) One test—all answers to be made in complete (a) sentences, 
(b) paragraphs—(That is, no short answer tests can be used 
for this purpose). 
(2) One assigned paper in the field of the course. 
(3) One letter. 


(b) English department will undertake to: 
(1) train students for writing, 
(2) correct at least three different types of papers every two or three 
weeks for each student enrolled in English classes. 


5. A conference teacher is desired to handle special cases, the most noticeable 
need being in the oral English work. 


By these and similar means, it seems feasible to develop procedures which will 
show how well each subject is functioning in the lives of the pupils, and make pos- 
sible the development of new courses of study and curricula, which it is hoped will 

_vitalize the work of the school. 


It is hoped that this discussion will give some idea of the technique peculiar to 
the conference method, and may have answered doubts as to the ability of a high 
school faculty to establish criteria for evaluating present courses of study. It is 
hoped also that the possibility of eventually developing new curricula will prove 
possible. 


The plan for the balance of the school year is to improve the statements of 
aims already developed, to revise the suggested standards for judging subject con- 
tent, and to develop techniques which will show what procedures must be followed 
if new and vital courses are to be constructed. 


Beginning with the next school year, each faculty member will develop a subject 
of his choice according to the criteria agreed upon. From day to day the materials 
used will be tested, good material being kept, the less worthwhile being discarded. 
By the end of the year it is expected that a large enough number of courses will 
have been developed to make easy the further extension to all the curricular offer- 
ings. It is further expected that the active faculty participation resulting in the 
development of these curricula will enhance the effectiveness with which they are 
put into operation. 
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THE WORK OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
WITH RESPECT TO THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SCHOOL AND SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION* 


ALBERT S, COLTON 
Principal, Herbert Hoover Junior High School, Oakland 
and 
H. WARD CAMPBELL 
Principal, Elmhurst Junior High School, Oakland. 


HIS survey is an attempt to get away from theory and discover what the actual 

practices are in the different junior high schools in the State. These schools 
vary so much in size and methods used that it is difficult by means of any question- 
naire to make a satisfactory study of the problems. 


No attempt has been made to evaluate procedures being used in the schools. 
There are, no doubt, good methods used in many schools that were not developed 
in this study. On account of many possible variations in methods the attempt was 
made to obtain these by asking the principals to write in answers if the questions 
could not be answered by yes or no. As will be seen, many worth-while ideas have 
been included. 

There are included in this report replies from 101 schools. Ninety-five schools 
have grades 7-9; six schools have grades 7-10. In certain parts of the summary it 
was thought best to place the schools in three groups as follows: 


I. Schools under 600—35 in number. 


II. Schools between 600 and 900—28 in number. 
III. Schools over 900—38 in number. 


I. General Organization Data. Groupl GroupIl Group Ill 
Average number of pupils per teacher............ 17to26 19to26 19to28 
Allotted time for counselors (in terms of 

teaching periods per week; home-room 
teachers who have no assigned counselling 
time not included) 10to25 15to54 15to100 





*This report was presented by Mr. Colton at the junior high school conference on 
March 30 and was further discussed by Mr. Campbell and other members of the con- 
ference. The conference was attended by over one hundred persons. 


In reporting the conference Mr. J. G. McNeely, the leader, says: “Junior high school 
people are tremendously interested in questions bearing on almost any phase of adminis- 
tration and supervision, but they are not interested so much in the theory of administra- 
tion and supervision as they are in actual practices now in successful operation in differ- 
ent schools of the state. They frankly acknowledge that there is no ‘best way’ for every 
school to follow, but rather that there may be several ways by which administration and 
supervision may be made to contribute to variation, creation and growth, rather than 
merely to standardization, conformity and efficiency. Junior high school people recognize 
that recent evolutionary development in education is away from certainty, inspection and 
control, and towards creation and growth.” 

The junior high school principals have requested the State Department to schedule 
two or three conferences at the meeting in 1932, for consideration of the following 
topics: 





Further discussion of the present study. : 5 

What are the actual practices in extra-curricular activities in the junior high 
schools? 

What practical use of tests and measurements are being made in junior high 
schools ? 


Is classroom supervision planned ? 

On what basis are home-room groups selected and with what success? 

What should be the guidance program in the junior high school? 

How should the guidance program be carried on in the junior high school ?— 
Epitor’s Nore, 


Moye w Ne 
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II. 


ITI. 


IV. 
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Number of teachers doing executive work 


(not included in counselling work) ............ Oto 3 Oto 3 1 to 5.6 
Total amount of time per week (number of 

60 minute periods per week)........................ 0to44 12to69 12to 167 
Schools having vice-principal in name............ 23 17 #4 
Number of librarians: 48 schools have 1; 

5 have 2. 
Total amount of librarian time (number of 

60 minute periods per week) .......................... 2to35 10to40 25to70 
Number of hours (60 minutes) of paid 

clerical service per day for the school...... 5to20 6to20 7to48 


Length of teaching day (hours). Home- 

room or major period and passing time in- 

cluded; lunch time not included).............. 5% to 7 hours 
Time for opening school: 40 schools, 8:00 to 8:20; 57, 8:21 to 9:00. 
Time for closing school: 53 schools, 3:00 to 3:20; 41, 3:21 to 4:00. 


How schools are scheduled: 14 schools have 40 min. periods; 3, 42 min; 
1, 43 min; 5, 45 min; 2, 46 min; 3, 47 min; 11, 50 min; 5, 52 min; 1, 54 min; 
40, 55 min; 3,57 min. (Not counting passing time between classes.) 

Attendance. 

Method of handling record: all in principal’s office, 26 schools; all by home- 

room teachers, 3; by teachers and office, 54. 

Person directly responsible for attendance records in the office: principal, 10 

schools, vice-principal, 8; teacher executive, 25; counselor, 4; clerk, 34; 

combined, 18. 

Person responsible for handling pupils cutting, or unexcused absence from 

classes: principal, 18 schools; vice-principal, 31; teacher executive, 16; coun- 

selor, 5; clerk, 3; combined, 28. 


Vice-Principal or Teacher Executive. 

General duties of: charge of attendance, 51 schools; special disciplinary prob- 
lems, 68; charge of extra curricular activities, 52; student council, 40; 
assembly programs, 38 clubs (organization of), 40; schedule making, 46; 
assist in classification of pupils, 50; charge of school plant, 17; charge of 
requisitions and checking supplies, 15; partial responsibility for supervision 
of classroom instruction, 40. Other duties: responsible for all school equip- 
ment, charge of all financial methods, duties of principal during his absence. 


Counselors. 

Number of schools reporting counselors: 82. 

Person in charge of the counselors: principal, 53 schools; vice-principal, 7; 
head counselor, 10. 

Duties of counselors: charge of classification of pupils, 70 schools; assist 
in schedule making, 42; charge of mental testing, 70; charge of achievement 
tests, 65; confer with classroom teachers on failing pupils, 75; help in dis- 
ciplinary cases, 39; go to elementary schools to make contacts with H-6 grades, 
63 (43 to give mental tests, 41 to get acquainted with groups); invite H-6 
classes to visit the junior high school at the end of the term to get acquainted 
with the school, 24. Other duties: program ninth grade pupils, program H-9 
pupils for L-10 work, program all new pupils, charge of guidance work in the 
school, charge of all re-adjustment cases, confer with pupils and parents about 
work, charge of all pupil records, charge of home-room activities, hold grade 
assemblies, charge of social events, counsel pupils as to social welfare and 
health, contact welfare agencies to assist needy pupils. In 16 schools counselors 
have a home-room; in a few schools some of the counselors have home-rooms. 
Achievement tests are used to assist in: (a) classification of pupils, 82 schools; 
(b) helping teachers to improve class instruction, 80 schools. Other uses of 
achievement tests: adjustment of classes as to size; to determine standing of 
school as compared to other schools and cities. 
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Counselors are assigned to groups: to carry a class through the three years 
for L-7 to H-9, in 34 schools; to have charge of pupils in one grade only, 
as 7th, 8th or 9th, year by year, in 8 schools. Other procedure: one counselor 
to entire school, 30 schools; head counselor in charge of 9th grade or H-9 
class; one counselor for boys and one for girls. 
Counselors have a follow-up of graduates (year by year) in 27 schools. 
(Many said for L-10th only.) 
















































































V. Principal. 
1 Committees to carry on different types of activities: 
Principal’s council 56 Student government 8 
Professional study 48 Student body. 7 
Health 27 Character education 7 
Social 67 Clubs 7 
Assembly 77. P.-T.A, 8 
Library 46 Honor societies 7 
Publicity 53 Graduation 8 
Cafeteria 41 Building and ground 4 
Home-room 60 Budget 7 
Welfare of teachers........................ 10 Safety 9 
Boys’ affairs 11 Education week 8 
Girls’ affairs 8 Visual Education 9 
Thrift 12 Scholarship 10 
Morals and manners 5 
Twenty-one principals keep a record of the type of work done each day. 
Building inspections: daily, 52; weekly, 28; procedure varies, 15; reports 
from janitor, 5; reports from teachers, 4; inspection made as principal 
supervises work. 
VI. Curricular Activities. 


Nineteen schools report having heads of departments; in 12 schools the head 
supervises the work of other teachers in his department; from 2 to 5 periods 
a week are allowed for supervision; in 18 schools the head holds group con- 
ferences from 2 to 20 times each semester; in 14 schools he holds individual 
conferences. 


Where there are no department heads, 66 schools have subject committees 
with chairman; in 8 schools the chairman supervises work of other teachers 
in the department; from 2 to 5 periods a week are allowed for supervision; 
in 61 schools the chairman holds group conferences from 2 to 6 times each 
semester ; in 32 schools he holds individual conferences. 


Departments or subject committees function in the development of the course 
of study in 74 schools, and in the selection of textbooks and materials in 92 
schools. 


Conferences with subject groups are held by the principal in 92 schools; in 
77, at the beginning of the semester; in 85, at other times. In 75 schools he 
holds special conferences with group chairmen or heads of departments; in 
68 schools he holds individual conferences with teachers at the beginning of 
the semester. Subjects discussed: plan of work for semester, in 69 schools; 
lesson assignment, 40; procedures in daily work, 57; pupil problems, 59; 
professional study, 43; administrative procedure, 49. Disciplinary devices 
are also mentioned. 

Classroom Visitation. Plans used for visiting teachers: frequent short visits 
(less than five minutes) to all teachers, 59 schools; specialize on one or two 
departments a semester, visiting these more than others, 30; visit weak teachers 
more than others, 96; visit new teachers more than others, 96; visit strong 
teachers only occasionally, 79; random visiting to see what is going on in 


1 Numerals indicate number of schools reporting item. 
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classrooms, 39; have teachers ask you to visit classes, 45; go with a class 
through a day’s program, 13. Other methods used: frequent visits of 10 to 
15 minutes; full period visits with discussions; one-half period visit to each 
teacher at least once a semester; certain subjects given to vice-principal; 
visit one class at same hour on three successive days; during a given time, 
as one quarter, concentrate on one subject; visit teachers by subjects; pro- 
bationary teachers receive special attention. 


Class visitation week by week is reported by 28 principals. A conference with 
each teacher after each visit is reported by 39 principals, while 44 report 
conferences after a series of visits. Other procedure for arranging con- 
ferences with teachers: written summary of visit and constructive criticism; 
on request of teachers; teachers go freely to principal for advice and help; 
each teacher given one free period; conferences when problems arise; each 
teacher to confer with principal once each quarter; conferences with subject 
teachers after general visitation. 


A record of teachers visited is kept by 59 principals: 22 keep a card for each 
teacher, to check results of each visit or series of visits; 9 make records in 
note-book, while 12 record cases calling for special attention. 

Method of capitalizing good work of excellent teachers: principal telling other 
teachers of methods used, in 73 schools; best teachers give demonstration 
lessons, 22; group conferences on methods, with these teachers leading dis- 
cussion, 49. Other plans: display of good work, principal’s bulletin describing 
work, discussions in subject conferences, and faculty meeting. 


Purpose of Classroom Visitation. To observe the organization of the room 
for work, giving attention to physical conditions, such as lighting, heating, 
ventilation, the handling of materials, other evidences of economy of time in 
classroom management; and evidences of purposeful activity upon the part 
of pupils. 

Things considered especially worth observing in classroom visits, as reported 
by principals from their experiences, are listed below. The things that have 
been mentioned five or more times have been given first. Then follow those 
that were mentioned one, two or three times. Many of these are similar but 
have been given because they carry different ideas. 


2 Interest, attention and attitude of the class, 35; class well in hand, 25; pupil 
achievement—something being accomplished in a definite way, 20; attitude of 
teacher, 18; responsiveness of pupils, 14; skill in presenting subject, 17; 
method of conducting recitation, 15; evidence of careful planning and prepa- 
ration of lesson, 14; organization of work, 9; tact of teacher, 5; use of the 
voice, 6; atmosphere of the room, 12; personality of the teacher, 8; personal 
appearance of teacher, 7; positive or negative handling of pupils, 5; relation- 
ship of teacher and pupils, 8; motivation of work, 6; sympathetic cooperation 
between teacher and pupils, 7; to see if teachers observe a quiet study period, 
8; skillful questioning, 8; enthusiasm of teacher, 14; proper lesson assign- 
ment, 12; work and study habits of pupils, 7; attention to individual needs, 9; 
reactions of teachers to problem cases, 5; general order of class, 6; pupils’ 
participation in classwork, 6; the method of pupils attacking problems, 5. 


The following things were mentioned one, two or three times: proportion 
of time used by teachers, what proportion of pupils are not at work, socialized 
recitation, promptness of pupils going to work, resourcefulness of teacher, 
social attitude of class, suitability of textbook material for class, to determine 
distractions in classroom and help to minimize them, amount of talking by 
teacher, easy discipline (not too rigid), relative activity of teacher and pupils, 
skill in stimulating thought, teachers’ sense of fairness and justice, initiative 
on part of pupils, pupil sense of pupil objectives, enunciation of pupils, citizen- 
ship influence, neatness and attractiveness of the room. 


2 The numerals after each item indicate the number of principals specifying this item. 
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Measurement of Instruction. 

Plans used for measuring instruction in the various subjects: standard 
achievement tests, 79 schools; tests made by teachers, 80; tests made by a 
central committee (from superintendent’s office), 50. 

Person responsible for carrying on work in measurement of instruction: 
principal in 24 schools; counselor, 32; vice-principal, 4; teachers, 14; super- 
intendent’s office, 6. 

Subjects in which measurements are given: mathematics, 70 schools; social 
studies, 50; foreign languages, 25; industrial arts, 9; English, 60; general 
science, 30; typing, 12; home economics, 4. 

Uses of results of tests: remedial work in teaching, 69 schools (group, 68; 
individual, 59) ; to determine if objectives in subjects are being met by classes, 
61; to assist in classification of pupils, 75; to assist in teacher rating, 18. 
Teachers New to the School. 

Social Committee to help new teachers, 53 schools; special teachers assigned 
to inform new teachers of routine of school, 54; expert subject teachers 
advise new teachers on course of study content, 62; principal visits new 
teachers frequently the first semester, 100; encourage new teachers to confer 
with principal whenever problems arise, 100. Other procedures: Each new 
teacher given handbook giving instruction concerning the school; have new 
teachers meet several times in the first month with principal and vice- 
principal; daily bulletins used in most schools; counselors give new teachers 
special attention; secretary assists in office contacts; have supervisors visit 
new teachers; new teachers in free periods visit other teachers; special 
luncheon or tea for new teachers; encourage them to tell their troubles and 
not to consider they are on trial. 

Teachers given opportunity to visit: teachers in other schools, 76 schools; 
teachers in same school, 80. 

Supervisors. 

Supervisors visit school: on schedule from superintendent’s office, 68 schools; 
on request of principal, 63. 

Principal accompanies supervisors when they visit classrooms: in all rooms, 
2 schools; in some rooms, 57; in no rooms, 14. 


Supervisors report to principal after visiting teachers to discuss problems, 
60 schools. 


. Librarian. 


Librarian teaches in regular subjects, 27 schools; classes regularly scheduled 
to go to library, 73; teachers go to library with classes, 77; classes given 
library instruction, 87; librarian has clerical help, 34 (2% to 44 sixty-minute 
periods per week) ; librarian has charge of textbooks, 39; textbook clerk, 49. 


. Extra Curricular Activities. 


Health Program. School nurse, 90 schools; school nurse goes to school daily, 
34 (approximate amount of time '/, to 7 hours); school nurse visits school 
one day a week, 28; two or three times weekly, 15; when needed, 7. School 
physician visits school, 68 schools; one day a week, 28; two days a week, 14; 
once or twice a month, 7; two to four times a year, 8; on call, 8. Seventy-six 
schools have health activity program. Forty-three schools have school health 
committee. Personnel of school health committee: Counselor, 27 schools; 
nurse, 36; science teacher, 19; foods teacher, 28; physical education teacher, 
49. Others: home-room teacher, civics teacher, cafeteria manager, school 
doctor, vice-principal. 

Type of work carried on: Work with nurse, 49 schools; work with doctor, 
38; work with clinics, 40; direct health program in classrooms, 47. Other 
plans: all health supervision handled by nurse, physical education teachers 
devote definite time each term to health program, close checking on under- 
nourished pupils, corrective work with physical education teachers. 
Assemblies. General school assemblies, 98 schools. Committee in charge of 
assembly programs: principal, 5 schools; teachers, 10; pupils, 2: teachers and 
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pupils, 34; principal, teachers and pupils, 29; principal and teachers, 9. Fre- 
quency of assemblies: weekly, 67 schools; bi-weekly, 14; monthly 11; on 
special occasions, 56. : 

Source of program material: individual pupil numbers, 80 schools; class 
numbers, 81; special activities from (a) orchestra, 90; (b) physical educa- 
tion, 64; (c) school clubs, 81; motion and still pictures, 74; outside speakers, 
83; community clubs (as Boy Scouts, etc.), 40. Other sources: senior high 
students, inspirational programs by artists, radio programs. 

Student Organization and Social Functions. Organized student body, 89 
schools; student council, 98. Student council is in charge of: principal, 24 
schools; teacher executive, 34; counselor, 5; teacher, 20; principal and teacher, 
4; principal and counselor, 4; principal and teacher executive, 3. 

Special social activities for the school with committee to carry on the work: 
64 schools. Committee in charge: teachers, 10 schools; pupils, 2; teachers 
and pupils, 53. 

School dances, 34 schools. Time given: noon, 15 schools; after school, 20; 
evening, 11. Class parties, 18 schools. Grade dances and parties (as 7th, 8th, 
and 9th) : 39 schools. 

Club Activities. System of club activities (as science club, dramatic, camera, 
etc.) : 88 schools. Part of home-room period, 23 schools; one period weekly 
on special schedule, 35; outside school hours, 33; special club periods two or 
more times weekly, 10; once in two weeks, 5. Pupils have choice of clubs in 
80 schools. Clubs meet: daily, 1 school; twice a week, 9; once a week, 74. 
Home-Room. Ninety-six schools have a home-room period. Length of home- 
room period: 10-20 minutes; 41 schools; 21-30 minutes, 24; 31-50 minutes, 25. 
Home-room meets daily in 74 schools. 

Purposes of home-room: administrative, 80 schools; guidance program, 83; 
extra-curricular activities, 57; health activities, 38; discussion of school 
problems, 87; free study, 47. Other purposes: school banking, grade assem- 
blies, spelling, socialization of group. 

Home-room is scheduled: first thing in morning, 25 schools; mid-morning, 
18; just before lunch, 7; first thing in afternoon, 12; split periods at noon, 18; 
last period of the day, 12. 

Sixty-four schools have honor societies. Special honors for pupils in: athletics, 
82 schools; citizenship, 73; scholarship, 86. 

Forty-six schools have a point system for checking conduct. Thirty-four 
schools have a service point system. 
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RELATION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE TO THE 
FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE* 
(Abridged) 


AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 
Professor of Education, Claremont Colleges 


Bcc paper reports the results to date of an attempt to investigate the move- 
ment of students from the high schools t6 institutions of higher learning. The 
major problem is the effect of the development of the junior college upon the college 
of liberal arts. 

Reports of Walters! show that the average annual increase for 216 colleges 
and universities for the five-year period from 1922-27 was 5 per cent. During 
1928-29 the increment dropped to 1% per cent for full-time students. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1930, 426 colleges reported an increase of 3% per cent over the enrolment 
of November 1, 1929. 

The figures submitted by Walters indicate that many of the institutions have 
experienced decreases in enrolment. In the last few years the smaller institutions 
have suffered larger losses than have the institutions with greater enrolments. In 
1928-29 there were 61 instances of losses and 54 of gains among the smaller colleges; 
in 1929-30 the figures were 55 and 63. For the current year, 50.5 per cent of 183 
colleges enrolling up to 500 students report increases; the remainder report de- 
creases. Moreover, the total enrolment of the group of colleges of 500 or fewer 
students is a trifle smaller in 1930 than it was in 1929. All the remaining groups 
showed a gain. 

Attention is here directed to the movement of graduates of California high 
schools to the junior colleges and other higher educational institutions. 

According to the “October Reports” of the principals, 30,743 pupils were gradu- 
ated from California high schools in 1929. Of this number, 14,441 were boys and 
16,302 were girls. Slightly less than a fourth of all the boys and exactly a third 
of the girls received fully recommended grades. The number of girls with fully 
recommended grades exceeded the number of boys recommended by 1942. It is 
in this group of students—particularly the boys—that the junior colleges, the liberal 
arts colleges, and the universities are interested. (The tables upon which this report 
is based will be found at the end of the article-—Enrror.) 


Some 45 per cent of the boys with fully recommended grades continue their 
education; on the other hand, 56 per cent of those without fully recommended 
grades continue. For the girls, the figures are 60 per cent and 40 per cent. Altogether, 
6448 students with fully recommended grades, and 5885 without fully recommended 
grades, enter higher educational institutions. 

‘ Nearly half the boys with recommended grades who continue in school go to 
the University of California, Stanford, and the University of Southern California. 
Considerably more go to universities without the state than to any one of the smaller 
California colleges. It will occasion no surprise to learn that many of the non- 
recommended students remain in the local junior college. On the other hand, more 
than twice as many fully recommended students are attending the junior colleges 
as are enrolling in all the liberal arts colleges of the state. 

It seems certain that the total enrolment of the liberal arts colleges now bears a 
different proportion to the total number of high school graduates continuing their 
education than was true ten or fifteen years ago. It may be that the total enrolment 
of the smaller colleges in California is smaller than formerly. In a study of Occi- 
dental, Whittier, Redlands and Pomona colleges, Pettit? presents figures pointing 
in this direction. The combined enrolment of these four institutions increased 
steadily until 1927; thereafter it shows a very slight decrease. The upper division 


*This paper reports certain aspects of a more comprehensive investigation made by 
C. T. Fitts and the writer. 4 

1Walters, Raymond. School and Society, 28: 737-46; 30: 793-802; 32: 787-789. 

2Pettit, C. N. The Effect of the Public Junior College on the Small Senior Colleges 
in Southern California, 1929. Master of Arts thesis, Occidental College Library. 
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enrolments have, since 1927, comprised a noticeably larger percentage of the total 
enrolment. This means fewer freshmen; it means also that the junior and senior 
years have been increased by transfers, most of whom have been from junior 
colleges. These figures have been brought down to date by the writer, with the 
same results as those found by Pettit. 


In what type of institution will students of junior colleges continue their educa- 
tion? Interest in this question prompted a questionnaire, addressed to the students 
in nine junior colleges in southern California. Returns were tabulated in the spring 
of 1930. Of the 1244 students enrolled in the certificate courses, 73 per cent expected 
later to transfer to a university; while slightly less than 10 per cent expected to go 
to a liberal arts college. Diploma students to the number of 645 had similar 
ambitions. Incidentally, only 9 per cent of the total group of 1889 expressed them- 
selves as undecided or as having decided definitely against further education. 


Figures taken from the “October Reports” of the junior college principals show 
a great similarity between what the students expect to do and what they actually 
do. Of the 733 graduates of junior colleges who entered those institutions with 
fully recommended grades, 67 per cent entered the universities, and 13 per cent 
the liberal arts colleges. The remainder scattered among the teachers colleges and 
various other institutions. Of the 349 junior college graduates entering without 
fully recommended grades from high school, 60 per cent matriculated at the uni- 
versities, 5 per cent at the liberal arts colleges, and the remainder elsewhere. More 
women than men are inclined towards the liberal arts colleges; fewer of the diploma 
students who transfer from the junior colleges go to the smaller colleges. These 
figures, it should be noted, are for junior college graduates who continued their 
education. Those transferring after a year in junior college, and those graduating 
and not continuing their education, are not included. 


In this connection it is interesting to note that at present a little more than 50 
per cent of the enrolment of the University of California is to be found in the 
college of liberal arts. Of the men attending Stanford this year, 77 per cent are 
listed in the college division as contrasted with the professional schools. These 
figures are for both the lower and the upper division stndents. Junior college 
graduates will naturally go into the junior year. 


In a union high school district of southern California which supports one of our 
strong junior colleges the high school graduating classes were studied, beginning 
with 1916. Tables were made to show the number of graduates with fewer than 
12 recommended grades and those with 12 or more recommended grades. These 
groups were further divided to show the number in what we may call the group 
with insufficient recommended units easily to enter a college or university; and 
those with sufficient recommended units to allow such transfer. The average num- 
ber of recommended units of the high school graduates remaining in the local 
junior college was compared with the average number of recommended units of 
those students going elsewhere or not continuing their education. 


These tables show no definite trend among the high school graduates remaining 
in the local junior college. Judged by the number of recommended units, the 
quality of the students remaining at home was no better nor worse in 1930 than 
in 1916. Other tables show that this particular high school has had larger and 
larger graduating classes, and that the percentage of graduates with 12 or more 
recommended grades has become smaller. Therefore, the data seem to warrant 
the conclusions that this particular junior college is not only holding a larger per- 
centage of the local high school graduates who are continuing their education, but 
that it is also holding a greater proportion of graduates of good quality. As an 
institution becomes well established it will attract larger numbers of persons from 
the immediate neighborhood. At first the high school graduates dislike the idea of 
two more years in the local institution. When the junior college has been established 
ten or fifteen years, however, this feeling has all but disappeared. 
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Taste I. 
GRADUATES FROM CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS, 1929 
Boys Girls Total 
No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 
All graduates ................ 14,441 100 16,302 100 30,743 100 
Recommended ................ 3,503 24.25 5,445 33.40 8948 29.10 
Non-recommended ........ 10.938 75.75 10,857 66.60 21,795 70.90 


Girls with recommended grades comprise 17.71 per cent of all graduates. 
Boys with recommended grades comprise 11.39 per cent of all graduates. 


Taste II. 
RECOMMENDING PRACTICES IN SELECTED HIGH SCHOOLS, 1929 
Total Graduates Per cent Recommended 

















High School Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
A 424 444 868 33 40 37 
B 49 0398S 747 ) 11 10 
Cc 267 3609S 636 10 11 10 
17 13 30 0 3 3 
E 3 8 11 100 100 = 100 
Taste III. 


STUDENTS ENTERING HIGHER INSTITUTIONS FROM 
CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS, 1929 





Boys Girls Total 
No. Percent No. Percent No. Per cent 
Totals 5,888 100 6,445 100 12,333 100 
Recommended. .............. .. 2,615 44 3,833 59.5 6,448 52.2 
Non-recommended ........ 3,273 56 2,612 40.5 5,885 478 
TABLE IV. 


INSTITUTIONS TO WHICH GRADUATES OF CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOOLS GO 
BY PER CENT OF TOTAL NUMBERS ATTENDING 


Recommended Non-Recommended Total 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Universities in Calif.....090 49 33 42 7 3 6 22 23 24 





Univ. outside Calif... 4 2 3 6 3 5 5 3 4 

Teachers colleges ............ 9 14 13 9 12 10 9 14 12 

Junior colleges ................ 26 35 25 66 63 64 51 41 45 

Liberal arts colleges...... 10 9 11 8 4 6 9 8 8 

Misc. institutions.............. 2 7 6 4 15 9 4 11 7 

Total . 2,615 3,833 6,448 3,273 2,612 5,885 5,888 6,445 12,333 
TABLE V. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES ENTERING HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
* BY PER CENTS 


Recommended Non-Recommended Total 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
To universities -............... 79 57 67 77 40 60 78 52 65 
Teachers’ colleges .......... 4 25 14 7 44 23 5 30 18 
Liberal arts colleges........ 11 13 13 5 4 3 y 11 i) 
Miscellaneous ..........-...-.-- 6 5 6 ll 12 12 8 7 8 


Total numbers ............ 311 422 733 194 155 349 505 577 1,082 
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SEMI-PROFESSIONAL CURRICULA IN 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
(Abridged) 


RAYMOND E. DAVIS 
Professor of Engineering, University of California 


specs my professional experience as an engineer, I have long felt it as a serious 
indictment that our secondary schools should provide so little opportunity for 
technical education intermediate between the trades and the professions. So far as 
I am able to determine, with few exceptions, semi-professional training beyond 
the high school period is provided either by schools conducted by the industries 
themselves or by technical institutes run for private gain. 


Professor Lange and those other early advocates of the junior College as a two- 
year institution beyond the high school period in the State of California very clearly 
had in mind a type of training designed primarily to suit the needs of the great 
middle group of young men and women. During the years that have marked the 
junior college development in this state, no one has ever risen to deny this as the 
fundamental educational principle upon which the public junior college must be 
based if it is to become successful. Yet the junior colleges, for the most part, 
continue to imitate very closely the freshman and sophomore years of four-year, 
degree-granting colleges. 

While exact figures are not available, it appears probable that not more than one- 
quarter of those at present enrolled in the public junior colleges of the state would 
have been admitted to the University of California or comparable institutions, yet 
it seems likely that nine-tenths of those enrolled are pursuing courses of the con- 
ventional academic or pre-professional type. 

School administrators have been so engrossed in organization and operation 
difficulties as to be unwilling to assume the added burdens which would come 
through extending education to semi-professional fields. Higher education has 
become very popular, and in the minds of the laymen “higher education” has meant 
“university education.” Thus there has grown up on the part of pupil and parent 
a social prejudice against courses which do not lead to a degree. 

It is true that nearly all of our junior colleges give certain courses of a vocational 
nature, but, with two or three exceptions, the work so offered is not well codrdinated 
and is thus a weak attempt to provide the type of training I am here seeking to 
draw to your attention. These technical courses have not filled the need for which 
they were intended. 

In my own experience in the field of engineering I recognize that there are 
many opportunities for men who have a training beyond the high school stage in 
what may be termed the secondary positions of engineering. Many of the men who 
now occupy such positions have, through long years, come up through the ranks, 
their training in the field of work in which they are now engaged having been 
obtained by the laborious processes of chance experience. 

A considerable number of the men occupying these semi-professional positions 
approached their life-work through the medium of a partial university course in 
engineering. Some of them have even graduated, but, from the standpoint of grades 
attained, their college careers would not be regarded as successful. They clearly 
were of the type who would have very greatly benefited by a kind of training in 
what may be called the arts allied with engineering. Such men are inspectors, drafts- 
men, surveyors, plant operators, foremen and superintendents in charge of con- 
struction and manufacturing enterprises. 

The same observations are true in agriculture, in wholesale and retail trade, in 
manufacturing and in many divisions of industry; and the opportunities exist alike 
for men and for women. 

The junior college should rise to its opportunity to provide this type of training, 
not by chance methods, but by well-directed and concerted efforts; first, by making 
a thorough study of the needs of the various fields of industry for technically or 
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semi-professionally trained men and women, and, second, by aitiee a thorough 
investigation as to how these needs may best be met by offerings of the junior 
college. 

Some of the colleges of the state are already grasping this opportunity. Notable 
among these is Los Angeles Junior College, where, under the able and enthusiastic 
guidance of Dr. Snyder, during the short space of two years there has sprung up an 
institution with an enrolment of 2800, of whom probably 85 per cent would fall into 
the semi-professional classification in so far as their native abilities are concerned. 
Here is indeed a project in semi-professional education worthy of note, for no less 
than sixteen semi-professional two-year curricula are included, and at the same 
time the work has been so organized that the academic group is not neglected. 
Thus is the Los Angeles Junior College striving to meet the needs of the territory 
which it serves. 

I think we all recognize the type of junior college towards which we should 
aim, but there are certain rather formidable obstacles to overcome before this insti- 
tution is secured. One of the problems with which we have to cope is that of public 
opinion. During the era of prosperity which has just come to a close, the fathers 
and mothers have said that their boys and girls must have the formal education 
that the parents lacked. The teachers in the high schools have imbued their pupils 
with the idea that to be a success they must go on beyond the high school and 
secure a degree. No one has sought to show that many of the semi-professional 
occupations in industry actually are more remunerative than are what may be 
regarded as strictly professional callings and that they are carried out under 
equally pleasant surroundings. 

What those interested in secondary education need to do now is to change the 
public view in this regard. This means a real program of enlightenment. It means 
taking every opportunity to impress upon the pupils and their parents, first, that 
today the number of oportunities in the semi-professional fields is far greater than 
in the professional fields; second, that there are positions of as great importance 
and responsibility in the semi-professional fields as in the professional fields. The 
parental attitude toward education which we should encourage is that it is an honor 
to be engaged in work for which one has an aptitude. 

Perhaps with the present business depression the time has arrived when it will 
be easier to convince the public that an academic degree is not necessarily the key- 
stone of success. I feel certain that not a little harm has been done to those 
who have sought to pursue their education in the university but who have been 
unable to graduate. I believe that many such young men and women have departed 
from the university community with the feeling that they are failures. A stigma 
has been attached to them because they could not achieve success as measured by 
the university yard-stick. What a different story it might have been had there 
existed the opportunity for semi-professional or technical training in our junior 
colleges and had they accepted such opportunity. 

One of the problems facing the junior college in this movement towards the 
development of semi-professional curricula is that of the teacher. It is a general 
requirement that the junior college teacher have a Master’s degree with certain work 
in the field of education. While this requirement is perhaps a desirable one for 
teachers who are to give instruction in the academic courses which parallel those 
of the first two years of the university, yet this requirement so far as it is applied 
to instructors who are to teach semi-professional courses is absurd. Rather, I 
believe, what we need is a fairly extended period of practical experience in the 
field in which the teacher is to offer instruction, this to be followed by a relatively 
short period of teacher training in the fundamentals of education, with special 
emphasis upon semi-professional courses. 


To my mind, one of the first steps in this direction should be to change our 
present regulations regarding qualifications for teaching positions and to recognize 
the importance of practical experience. It would appear that for the most part 
teachers of semi-professional courses must be recruited from the industries them- 
selves. It may even be found necessary to codperate with industry to the extent of 
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securing a considerable number of teachers who at present are engaged in industrial 
work of a semi-professional character and who may be loaned by the industries to 
the junior colleges on a part-time basis. 


All teachers in the semi-professional fields should, I believe, have a university 
degree in a field allied with that in which they are doing work. I should say, for 
example, that a course in technical electricity should be handled by a man who 
has graduated in electrical engineering from a university or college of recognized 
standing. In addition he should have had practical experience of several years 
in the semi-professional branches of electricity, such as that of power-house operator, 
electrical contracting, and the like. Again, a teacher of building construction ought 
to be one who has graduated in structural engineering. He should have had expe- 
rience as an inspector, draftsman, and construction foreman. 


Upon one thing there seems to be general agreement; that is, that in practically 
all semi-professional fields adequate training can be provided during a two-year 
period beyond the high school, but not during a one-year period. Thus, the train- 
ing period should be begun as soon as the student enters the junior college. 


One of the things that appeals to me in considering the 6-4-4 plan is that there 
may here exist a better opportunity to coordinate the work of the last two years 
of high school with that of the juror college, particularly in so far as it applies 
to semi-professional courses. If through the 6-4-4 plan we can develop an institu- 
tion for those students who are to engage in semi-professional work where the last 
two years of high school will be preparatory to, though not a part of, the semi- 
professional curriculum of the junior college, and if through the 6-4-4 plan the 
work of the last two years of high school can be closely coordinated with the semi- 
professional curriculum of the two-year junior college, then I say the plan is one 
of great possibilities in the field of semi-professional education. 

If we could separate the high school students into two groups at the end of the 
first two years of high school instead of at the time of high school graduation, the 
smaller of the two groups being composed of those who had demonstrated qualities 
which would seem to indicate that they are fit timber for professional or academic 
careers, and the larger of the two groups, perhaps comprising 75 per cent of the 
enrolment, being composed of those who had demonstrated qualities which would 
seem to indicate that they are adapted to the semi-professional callings, what a 
tremendous stride we should be making. 


If we could then go further and direct the destinies of those semi-professional 
groups through a full four-year period, beginning with the average student at the 
age of sixteen and continuing until the age of twenty, coordinating the work of 
the eleventh and twelfth grades with that of the thirteenth and fourteenth grades, 
with the same group of instructors, for a given semi-professional curriculum, 
carrying the student over this four-year period, the advantage in favor of the semi- 
professional student so trained would appear to be very marked. I wish to make 
it clear that the plan I suggest does not contemplate a division of these two groups 
which would make it impossible to transfer from one to the other during the high 
school period. 

It seems to me that here lies the most attractive feature of 6-4-4 plan—not that 
it may the better train the small number of students whom it will send to the uni- 
versities, but that it may the better minister to the needs of the great middle group, 
and thus may the better serve the needs of the community in which the junior 
college is located. 

In addition to the problems which have already been discussed in connection 
with the development of this phase of junior college education there is the further 
problem of determining the needs of industry and the opportunities which exist 
in semi-professional fields. 


Another problem is that of textbooks. In the professional fields textbooks have 
been developed over a long period of years, always following and often far behind 
the advances of the profession with which they deal. Presumably, instructors in 
semi-professional courses will “'d it necessary to develop written material based 
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upon their experience in the given field, first in the form of notes. Later we shall 
have to look to these same instructors to prepare adequate texts which may be 
published in book form. 

I should like to express the opinion that it is unlikely that we will ever live to 
see the day when the first two years of our universities will be abandoned. The 
present sentiment seems to be in favor of maintaining the work of these first two 
years as in the past, not only at the University of California but in practically all 
other collegiate institutions in this country. 

So far as the public junior college is concerned, I believe that it would the 
more quickly reach its place in the sun if it could abandon entirely the academic’ 
work of the lower division of the university and devote its entire attention to the 
work of semi-professional training. However, there is much justification for the 
view that pupils who may not have found themselves in their high school work 
should have further opportunity to demonstrate their ability in academic fields before 
they are definitely denied further academic training. For this group of students 
the academic curriculum should be offered by all junior colleges to those who give 
promise. 

I wish to express the personal view, however, that for students who can afford 
it and are clearly of university calibre, the junior college is not the institution to 
which they should go following their high school graduation, but they should enter 
immediately upon their university career. This is particularly true in the strictly 
professional curricula, such as engineering, medicine, and architecture. 


THE RELATION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE TO 
THE PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
(Abridged) 


W. T. BOYCE 
Dean, Fullerton Junior College 


‘Lo first meeting of college registrars on the Pacific Coast was held at Stanford 
University, May 4 and 5, 1923, under the chairmanship of Dr. O. O. Elliott, 
then Registrar of Stanford University. Eighteen delegates were present, fifteen 
from California, two from Utah, and one from Oregon. Two junior colleges were 
represented, San Diego and Fullerton. 

One result of the initial gathering was the organization of the Pacific Coast 
Section of Collegiate Registrars, which was intended to be a branch of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars. It was, however, decided at the next meeting, 
held at Berkeley, November 5 and 6, 1926, to organize separately. A permanent 
organization was effected under the name “Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate 
Registrars.” With minor exceptions the constitution is identical with that of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 

ae, ee a a 

Junior colleges were invited to send delegates to the first meeting and were given 
a place on the program. Since the organization of the association the invitation to 
become members has been extended alike to junior colleges, teachers colleges, senior 
colleges, and universities. A number of the junior colleges have taken membership, 
which carries the obligation of paying the annual fee of $5. Twelve junior colleges 
were represented at the meeting held at Riverside in 1928, and twelve junior colleges 
were represented at the 1930 meeting also. 

. = Ss eS .«¢ 2 

The meeting at Riverside was devoted largely to the junior college, particularly 
with respect to its relation to four-year institutions. Moreover, a tour of inspection 
of some of the leading junior colleges of southern California gave the delegates an 
opportunity to see some of the splendid plants and facilities for junior college work. 

In the 1930 meeting the following items on the program may be cited as having 
definite value to junior college delegates: An address by the Examiner of the 
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University of California, Dr. D. C. Baker, on “Admissions.” The junior college does 
not have the same admission problems that the college and university have, for it is 
required by law to not close the door on anyone who knocks with a high school 
diploma in hand. But the junior college is confronted with a problem of much the 
same character in the selection and classification of students who will soon seek a 
passport to a college or university. 

Of particular interest at the 1930 meeting was the round table conducted by 
Thomas B. Steel, Registrar of the University of California, in which the matter of 
transferring junior college students came up for discussion. As a result of this 
discussion junior college delegates found that senior college registrars were fre- 
quently perplexed concerning the status to which a student was entitled, concern- 
ing the type of course for which he was seeking credit and concerning the com- 
pleteness of the record furnished. The colleges and universities were unanimous in 
their desire to have complete records. For example, if a student seeking admission 
to an institution has taken courses which are not offered for advanced credit, these 
courses should be included in the record, but they should be clearly designated as 
not offered for advanced credit. If the student has failed in a subject, the subject 
and failing grade should be included in the record. The same is true with subjects 
repeated. 

Another feature of the 1930 program of special interest to junior college dele- 
gates was the address by President T. W. MacQuarrie of San Jose State Teachers 
College on the subject, “Training in the Semi-Professional Fields.” This segment 
of the educational line of advance is theoretically under the exclusive command of 
the junior college. As a matter of fact, the senior colleges are not as aloof from 
the so-called “practical” courses as they are supposed to be. It is this type of 
course, the course that admittedly aims at preparing for a job rather than for 
intellectual and cultural excellency, which Dr. Flexner, in his new book, “Universi- 
ties—American, English, and German,” flays so unmercifully. Be that as it may, 
the junior college technical or semi-professional work is a field which has not been 
explored. 

* i i + 

These meetings have given an opportunity for junior college registrars to become 
personally acquainted with the registrars of senior colleges and universities on the 
Pacific Coast. The office of registrar has come to assume a large place in the aca- 
demic administration of colleges on all levels. 

Dean M. E. Deutsch of the University of California, in his address of welcome 
to registrars meeting at Berkeley last fall, suggested something of the place of the 
registrar in a college when he said: “You are, as it were, the hub of the administra- 
tive wheel. * * * We expect a great many things from you. * * * In the 
first place, we ask from you lightning speed; we ask painstaking care; we ask 
scrupulous accuracy; we ask crystal clearness; we ask, above all, for a keen sense 
of responsibility. To administrators you are the faithful councilors; to the faculty 
you are, at times, the ogres who do not yield to their requests; to the students you 
are the embodiment of all the rigors of all the members of the faculty rolled into 
one; to the University you are the sentinels watching at the portal—the guaranty of 
the maintenance of the standards we profess.” 

. o.4. 2 . + + 


The technical requirements of the older and bigger offices in senior colleges and 
universities are, of course, far beyond the needs of even the larger junior colleges. 
* * * It is well for the junior college registrar to orient himself into the highly 
standardized procedure of a great university office of registration. 

a in a a 


If education today is a dilemma, the junior college is near the center of the 
dilemma. Its venture to salvage some to whom the gates of opportunity would 
otherwise be closed is by some viewed with disdain. In the flux and churning of 
education the junior college should strive to keep its balance between a slavish 
following of the senior college pattern on the one hand, or of independence and 
aloofness on the other. It will be helpful for the big, high-powered, solidly estab- 
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lished institutions to get a better understanding of the aims and ideals of the 
young, inexperienced, but highly hopeful and ambitious junior institutions. Junior 
and senior can better understand their respective functions if each understands 
better what the other is trying to do. 


THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 
(Abstract) 


WILLIAM H. SNYDER 
Director, Los Angeles Junior College 


Steen junior college has not yet fully found itself. It is generally acknowledged, 
however, that it has two rather distinct missions: first, to take care of those 
high school graduates whose further education, either by choice or necessity, is 
limited to two years; second, to take care of those who cannot afford to go away 
to the university or those who prefer to do the first two years of university work 
at home. In either case it terminates a distinct educational period. The completion 
of this period should have marked recognition. 

In 1900 the University of Chicago, which was the first university to organize 
into distinct junior and senior colleges, conferred the title Associate in Arts, Litera- 
ture and Science upon those who had completed the work of the junior college. 
This action was taken after two or three years of discussion by the faculty and 
congregation of the university. It was felt that the first two years were distinctly 
college work, and the last two years university work, and that graduation from the 
college field should be distinctly marked. In recent years the University of Chicago 
has been organized under deans of departments instead of deans of the junior and 
senior college, so that this title for the last several years has not been conferred. 
The recorder, however, assured me that this dropping of the conferring of the 
title was simply due to this reorganization. 

The junior colleges affiliated with the University of Chicago have continuously 
kept the conferring of these degrees or titles. If we should decide to confer such 
a title we would be starting no unwarranted precedent. It is my firm belief that 
such a title will add a sense of completeness and of satisfaction to those who 
graduate from the junior college. It will also help to dignify the completion of 
the junior college course and it will impress upon the public the fact that the 
junior college is a distinct educational unit which has a distinct and unified educa- 
tional program. We should give to our graduates every distinction which we justly 
can. I believe that the granting of the Associate in Arts title is a forward step 
for the junior colleges of California.1 


DEVELOPMENT OF FORMS AND RECORDS FOR 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
(Abridged) 


ROBERT J. HOPKINS 
Dean, San Mateo District Junior College, San Mateo 


Purpose of printed forms; 

1. To keep an exact record of all necessary information about every student, 
including scholarship, entrance credits and such character information as 
might be requested by employers or advanced institutions of learning. 

2. The purpose of a transcript form is to present this information in as clear 
and as concise a manner as possible. 

3. Forms should be developed for intra-school relations among the faculty, as 
between students and faculty, and special business forms for use between 
schools and business, and for financial records. Such forms should be de- 


1A motion was unanimously carried by the Junior College Section of the Convention 
on the junior colleges of California confer the title of Associate in Arts upon their 
graduates. 
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signed to fix or to centralize responsibility and permit the development of a 
somewhat consistent course of action in the many individual cases that come 
up for decision. 

Uniformity of records: 

In looking over the forms now in use it is my opinion that general uniformity 
cannot be secured for two reasons: 

First. A variation in size of the junior colleges. 

Second. The unwillingness of deans and registrars to follow the recommenda- 
tions of their organization in uniformity in such an obvious thing as a transcript. 
Year after year recommendations have been made for a uniform transcript with 
comparatively little result. However, some progress toward uniformity can be made: 

1. The form approved by the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
with special attention called to the necessity for complete definitions of terms 

used by the individual junior college, should be used by all of us. 

2. A uniform nomenclature for terminal courses as distinguished from college 
preparatory courses should be fixed. Some junior colleges are doing this by 
letters “D” and “C.” If the junior college is to continue its two-track organi- 
zation the uniform transcript would demand a uniform nomenclature. 

3. In case we are not willing to use the State form, J-51, for keeping attendance, 
we should devise one that could be used and would be satisfactory to the 
State Department. 

4. The new transcript form developed by the Affiliation Committee should be 
put into use if adopted by the State Principals’ Association. 


ATHLETIC CONFERENCE OF THE CALIFORNIA 


JUNIOR COLLEGE FEDERATION 
(Abridged) 


N. P. NEILSON 
Chief of Division of Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education 


N RESPONSE to suggestions from people interested in junior college athletics, 

the State Department of Education called together representatives from the 
various junior colleges of the state, to meet at the Fresno State Teachers College, 
March 16, 1929, to discuss informally the major problem of determining uniform 
eligibility requirements. The meeting resulted in the formation of a “State Re- 
search Committee” whose duty is to codrdinate matters of junior college relationships 
in athletics, recommend standards and investigate athletic relationships between 
junior colleges. The committee was made up of two representatives from each of 
the three sections of the state (Southern, Central, and Northern), and a member of 
the State Department of Education to act as secretary. 

The “State Research Committee” of Junior College Athletic Conferences has held 
meetings at Oakland, Los Angeles, San Diego, and Visalia. It has discussed and 
made recommendations concerning the number of credits required for eligibility, 
the high school graduation rule, the two- and three-year rules, competition with 
schools outside the state, relation to the C. I. F., championship play-offs, and count- 
ing high school subjects for junior college competition. 

While these attempts at state organization for improving junior college athletics 
were being made, a similar federation of the general junior college associations was 
in process. 

To clarify matters, the “State Research Committee,” through one of its members, 
John L. Lounsbury, presented a resolution to the California Federation of Junior 
College Associations at its meeting in San Diego, 1930, regarding incorporation 
of the “State Research Committee” as an official part of its organization for the 
purpose of state supervision of junior college inter-conference competition in 
athletics. No action was taken on this proposal. 

Due to existing differences in eligibility standards, no inter-conference play-offs 
were held in 1929-30. In 1930-31, Compton Junior College won the state title in 
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football, and the basketball title went undecided because of inability of the winning 
schools to finance the game. Whether these state championship games should be 
continued and extended to other sports or somewhat curtailed because of educational 
or financial reasons is a problem yet to be determined. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE HONOR SOCIETY—STATE 
AND NATIONAL 
(Abridged) 


D. K. HAMMOND 
Principal, Santa Ana Junior College 


Pp! THETA KAPPA was made the National Honorary Scholarship Society for 
junior colleges at a meeting in Atlantic City in 1929, after the use of the name 
was approved by Phi Beta Kappa. Since that time Phi Theta Kappa has added 
several new chapters, bringing the total number to thirty-nine. 

To be eligible for active membership a student must possess the following quali- 
fications : 

1. He must be of good moral character. 

2. He must possess at the time of election a grade point ratio of not less than 2. 

3. To maintain active membership a student must at the end of any given 

semester possess a grade point ratio of not less than 2. 

The total active membership in the chapter shall at no time exceed 10 per cent 
of the total number of students regularly enrolled in the institution. 

Our own state honor society is an outgrowth of honor societies which have been 
established in various colleges, beginning, I believe, with Santa Ana in February, 
1923. Chapters now include the following junior colleges: Santa Ana, Fullerton, 
Chaffey, San Bernardino, Pomona, Citrus, Pasadena, Glendale, Compton, Long 
Beach, Santa Maria, Taft, Bakersfield, Sacramento, Santa Rosa, San Mateo. 

In our California society requirements for temporary membership are not less 
than 12 quantity units nor less than 30 quality points (exclusive of physical educa- 
tion) and no grade lower than C, with a membership limit of 10 per cent of the 
student body based on average daily attendance. Permanent membership is awarded 
any student who has met the requirements for temporary membership during any 
three semesters of his college course, who has completed 60 quantity units and 
earned 140 quality points, and whose grade point average is 2.3 or above for all 
four semesters, provided the number so chosen shall not exceed 10 per cent of all 
those in the class who have completed the 60 units of works and that requirements 
as to character, service and leadership are met. 

Life members of the California Scholarship Federation are invited to become 
associate members during their first semester in junior college. 

It has been the policy of the Santa Ana Junior College to make the state organi- 
zation the basic one. Only those who have been members of the state society at 
least twice or those whose grade point ratio was 2.5 for a single semester or better 
have been elected to Phi Theta Kappa. The requirements for temporary member- 
ship in the organizations are practically identical. Each chapter, however, has the 
privilege of further limiting membership. Inasmuch as permanent membership in 
the state society is not granted until graduation, this honor is not! so much sought 
after as membership in Phi Theta Kappa. The fact that Phi Theta Kappa is national 
gives it a certain prestige in the minds of the students. It also provides recognition 
for the student who may not, for some reason, obtain permanent membership in 
the state organization. With two organizations it is possible to provide double 
recognition for the student of scholastic ability. 

The chief advantages of the state society are its provision for sectional meetings 
annually, the opportunity to work in close co-operation with the California Scholar- 
ship Federation in the high schools, and low cost of operation. 

In Santa Ana we have discovered so far no serious disadvantages in maintaining 
both organizations. Eventually Phi Theta Kappa can and should supplant the state 
society. 








Association of California Secondary 


School Principals 








The Association of California Secondary School Principals held two meet- 
ings at the Santa Cruz convention—a business meeting on Monday afternoon 
and a banquet meeting on Tuesday evening, attended by over five hundred 
members and guests. 

The business meeting was devoted to reports of committees and the elec- 
tion of officers. Some of these reports are published in this section. The 
principal feature of the banquet meeting was the Report of the Affiliatior 
Committee, made by Dr. Merton E. Hill, Chairman. This report is a record 
of achievement in which many have participated, and it forms an important 
chapter in the history of secondary education in California. A summary of 
the report was also presented at the conference on educational relations by 
President Farris, who collaborated with Dr. Hill in the final draft of the 
report. The full membership of the committee responsible for this report 
follows: John H. Alstine, Bert M. Carner, L. P. Farris, Arthur Gould, Homer 
Martin, J. R. McKillop, Curtis E. Warren, Herman J. Spindt, Secretary; Mer- 
M ton E. Hill, Chairman. Members ex-officio: Vierling Kersey, Nicholas Ric- 














ciardi, and Helen Heffernan —Enpttor’s Note. 








REPORT OF THE AFFILIATION COMMITTEE 


MERTON E. HILL, Chairman 
Supervising Principal, Chaffey Union High School and Junior College, Ontario 


HE Affiliation Committee of the California Secondary School Principals 

Association has had a very interesting history. In co-operation with a similar 
committee of the University of California it has carried on studies and discussions 
that have resulted in advancing the cause of secondary education in California and 
in American education. “Affiliation” has been used during the past decade in two 
fields of co-operative educational effort. It has been our pleasure to gather from 
correspondence and the minutes of the past a few interesting details that will 
explain “affiliation” and its accomplishments. In a letter by Dr. Robert J. Leonard, 
dated November 14, 1921, “affiliation” is used to describe a relationship that came 
into existence between the University of California and a limited number of dis- 
trict junior colleges. This type of affiliation was abandoned within a few years. 

The Affiliation Committee of the Principals Association was developed about 
ten years ago through the vision of Mr. A. C. Olney, at that time Commissioner of 
Secondary Schools, who presided over all the earlier meetings, and who very largely 
directed the procedures of the committee. Under date of June 9, 1925, in a letter, 
Mr. Olney defined the Affiliation Committee as “the committee of nine which dis- 
cusses matter of common interest to the University of California and to the high 
schools of the state.” Mr. Olney added: “The relations between the high schools 
and the state university have been most cordial. I have every reason to believe 
that they will continue to be so.” That relations have improved steadily and that 
there is mutual respect are due, in part at least, to representatives of the higher 
institution meeting the representatives of the secondary schools around the con- 
ference table. We wish that all secondary school executives might have had the 
opportunity that members of the Affiliation Committees have had to participate in 
the conferences with the university’s representatives, but the minutes of the past 
show that many principals have so participated. 

The minutes of May 17, 1923, show the following membership in the committee: 
Commissioner A. C. Olney, chairman; Doctors R. J. Leonard, B. M. Woods, E. C. 
Moore and T. M. Putnam, representing the university, and Captain Delbert Brun- 
ton, Dr. A. E. Wilson, Mr. W. L. Glasscock and Mr. M. E. Hill, representing the 
Principals Association. The minutes of that date show how movements were begun 
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in the conference that have since borne much fruit. Committees were appointed to 
study the problems of high school biology and English “A” examinations. The 
principals endorsed the algebra and geometry requirements set up by the university 
for admission. From the minutes is taken the following quotation: “The question 
of asking the University of California and Stanford University to call a meeting 
of the colleges other than teachers’ colleges for the discussion of entrance require- 
ments, and the requirements of the junior certificate was generally discussed. 
Although no action was taken, it was the sense of those present that such a meeting 
would be a good thing.” 

This consideration, seven years later, eventuated in the great Oakland meeting 
of the Affiliation Committee with representatives of virtually all of the higher 
institutions of the state. 

Entrance requirements to the University have been the chief matters of discus- 
sion in Affiliation Committee meetings from the beginning. A letter from Com- 
missioner Olney, dated December 2, 1924, states that “at a meeting of the Affilia- 
tion Committee last Friday Dean B. M. Woods for the faculty of the College of 
Letters and Science stated that they desire the following academic subjects to be 
the absolute requirements on which high school principals shall base the recommen- 
dation of graduates to the university: 











English 3 years Mathematics 2 years 
United States History... .l year Foreign Language 2 years 
Physics or Chemistry.............1 year | Additional Mathematics or 

Foreign Language ..................... 1 year 


In addition to the prescribed courses as set up by the committee of 1924, they 
recommended : 


Two years’ work chosen from the following list: 


English Foreign Language Natural Science 
Mathematics History Drawing 


Mr. Olney added: “It was agreed that the principals of high schools on the 
Affiliation Committee should make investigations on the subject.” 

This policy of having investigations which would reveal facts regarding points 
at issue has been pursued by your committee during the years, and the policy has 
resulted in accomplishment. The minutes of December 19, 1924, show that the 
university authorities and the principals alike wished to have decisions made only 
after careful investigations. At that meeting Commissioner Olney presided, Pro- 
fessors M. E, Deutsch, B. M. Woods, T. M. Putnam, Clarence Paschal, Edwin A. 
Lee and Oliver M. Washburn represented the university, while Dr. A. E. Wilson, 
Dr. George C. Thompson, Major I. P. Nourse, Captain Delbert Brunton, Mr. L. E. 
Plummer, Mr. Charles E. Keyes, Mr. W. L. Glasscock and Mr. M. E. Hill, repre- 
sented the high school principals, and Mr. A. R. Herron of the State Department 
of Education sat in. Dr. Wilson at that meeting presented a study of 369 individual 
cases, while Dr. Thompson presented a scattergram and a special report dealing with 
94 seniors, and Mr. Hill presented a follow-up study of students showing their 
records in high school, junior college and university. 

The minutes of January 10, 1925, are filled with references to entrance require- 
ments. Dean Woods stated that “university entrance requirements is a live ques- 
tion.” The Commissioner was authorized to appoint a committee to work with 
him “to continue the study of entrance requirements.” The committee that con- 
tinued this study consisted of Mr. Olney, Dr. Thompson and Professor Paschal. 
“Captain Brunton presented a very careful study of the relation between high 
school preparation and success in college.” At that meeting Dean Woods and Com- 
missioner Olney were authorized “to draw up a statement covering an agreement 
relative to entrance requirements made between the University of California and 
the high school principals. 

“Upon the recommendation of our Commissioner of Secondary Schools, Mr. A. C. 
Olney, the committee agreed that a better understanding concerning matters of 
affiliation and accrediting between and among junior high schools, senior high 
schools, colleges and universities would be a praiseworthy objective for the coming 
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year. With such an objective in view, President William F. Ewing appointed Mr. 
Homer Martin, Mr. Olney and Miss Elizabeth Arlett as a committee to collect data 
on the work of the North Central Association of Colleges and Universities.” 

On October 17, 1925, the following report of the Committee on Accrediting to 
College was made: 

“The Committee on Accrediting to College believes that the faculties of the 
high schools, as represented by the principals, are best fitted to determine what 
students are able to carry college or university work successfully, and commend 
the action of our state university in accepting for matriculation all students who are 
recommended by the principals. 

“We believe that all subjects taught in the high schools should have equal 
entrance credit, provided equal itme and effort are devoted to the same. It would 
be, however, of great help to both high school students and faculties if the depart- 
ments or colleges of the various higher institutions could unite in recommending to 
the high schools requirements and suggestions for each department or college. 

“We believe that the work of freshmen at college furnishes the best basis for 
accrediting the high schools, provided all the graduates of each high school who 
are freshmen in the colleges or universities of our state are considered, and therefore 
recommend that the colleges and universities of our state organize and maintain a 
federated council whose duty it shall be to collect each year the records of all 
freshmen in all the higher institutions of the state and from such data to make a 
rating of the high schools of the state. 

“That the University of California be requested to make ratings of recommended 
freshmen students for two semesters instead of one, as heretofore. 

“That the University of California be requested to collect, tabulate, and print 
the records of all recommended freshman students attending California colleges 
and universities that have been approved by the State Board of Education for 
giving teachers training courses for secondary school credentials. Said records to 
be furnished annually to the secondary schools of the state. 


“If, on account of expense, the University of California should find it incon- 
venient to comply witht his request, we recommend that the High School Principals 
Association offer to contribute whatever amount might be required, not to exceed 
five hundred dollars ($500.00). 

“If, for any reason, the University of California cannot find it convenient to 
meet this request we recommend that the California High School Principals Associa- 
tion request the Commissioner of Secondary Schools, through his office, to make 
the collection, tabulation and distribution of said records as referred to above, and 
that the High School Principals Association contribute whatever amount may be 
required to meet the expense up to five hundred dollars ($500.00).” 

That modification of entrance requirements was brought about by university 
action is seen from the following minutes of the meeting of the Committee on 
Requirements for Admission to the College of Letters and Science, held on January 
2, 1925. 

Present: Paschall, Putnam, Williams, Washburn, Hildebrand; by invitation, 
Woods and Deutsch. 

The high school program formerly proposed for discussion was modified to read 
as follows: 


(Effective August, 1927.) 








A. 1. History 1 unit 
2. English 2 units 
3. Mathematics (Elem. Algebra and Plane Geometry)........ 2 units 
4. Physics or Chemistry or Biology. 1 unit 





(Laboratory course, class restricted to third and fourth 
year students.) 
15. Foreign Language 2 units 





11f a language other than that offered under requirement 45 is presented in satisfac- 
tion of requirement B, two units will be required. 
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(Effective August, 1929.) 
1B. Additional Mathematics or Foreign Langauge 1 unit 
C. Any 3 units chosen from the following: 
English, History, Mathematics, Natural Science, 











Foreign Language, Drawing 3 units 
D. Elective 3 units 
Total 15 units 





The definitions of the subjects shall be those used by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. 

This plan constitutes the requirements for admission to the University of Cali- 
fornia of non-accredited schools; in accordance, however, with an agreement be- 
tween the University of California and the schools of the state, recommended gradu- 
ates of accredited high schools in California will be admitted, although their high 
school programs may not meet in full these requirements. 

J. H. Huwpesranp, Chairman. 


The minutes of April 8, 1925, include the appointment by Mr. Olney of a stand- 
ing committee to study entrance requirements. Professor Paschal and Dr. Thomp- 
son constituted the membership of this committee. The status of biology was 
again brought up but not settled. A matter of great interest to us was touched 
upon at this meeting. Mr. Brasefield presented before the committee suggestions 
relative to simplifying credential blanks. From that day to this there has been 
constant consideration of this problem, and after six years of co-operative effort 
between university and principal members of the Affiliation Committee the right 
sort of a credential blank has been produced by the committee composed of Mr. 
Thomas Steel, Mr. Herman J. Spindt and Miss Helen Heffernan. 

During the period 1925-1929 the Executive Committee of the Principals Associa- 
tion took over very largely conferences with the university on matters of concern 
to the secondary schools and the university. The minutes of October 17, 1925, of 
April 20, 1926, of November 20, 1926, of April 13, 1927, of September 24, 1927, of 
April 6, 1928, and of March 28, 1929 present records of earnest attempts to solve 
many of the problems of relationship. On the last date the Executive Committee 
considered the following recommendations presented by Mr. Spindt, chairman of 
the Committee on Accrediting: 

1. The present committee to be dismissed with full appreciation. 

2. That the Superintendent of Public Instruction appoint an Affiliation Com- 
mittee of six high school principals to co-operate with a like committee from 
the University of California. 

3. That a secretary of the committee be appointed. 

4. That special reports by the committee be given annually before the Associa- 
tion of California Secondary School Principals. 

5. That the Affiliation Committee meet at least twice a year. 

At its first meeting after this action, the Affiliation Committee agreed: 

(a) To meet with a group of representatives of the University of California 
as a Joint Affiliation Committee as provided for in the regulations of the State 
Board of Education, to consider relations of the secondary schools to the state 
university. 

(b) To serve as a committee representing the Association of California Sec- 
ondary School Principals to consider the relations of the secondary schools to all 
higher institutions of learning. 

For a few years after Commissioner Olney left the State Office the Committee 
on Affiliation did not meet as frequently as it had met formerly. Among matters 
other than entrance requirements that attracted their attention were certain junior 
college problems. The Subject A examination was given consideration. The matter 
was referred to a committee of three. In the meantime what were known as 
“Affiliation Agreements” between certain junior colleges and the university were 


1 If a language other than that offered under requirement 45 is presented in satisfac- 
tion of requirement B, two units will be required. 
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discontinued and the university submitted to the junior colleges a note indicating 
a change of policy with reference to Subject A requirements for entrance to ad- 
vanced standing in the university. There follows the university communication of 
June 8, 1927: 

To the Presidents of Junior Colleges: 

At its recent meeting in Sacramento the Affiliation Committee considered and 
unanimously accepted the proposal of the Committee on Subject A to discontinue 
offering the examination in Subject A under university auspices in junior colleges 
and in teachers’ colleges. In accordance with this agreement, the examination in 
Subject A will not be offered under university auspices in junior colleges and 
teachers’ colleges after July 1, 1927. 

This change in policy has been adopted for the following reasons: 

1. Junior colleges and teachers’ colleges are no longer officially affiliated with 
the University of California. 

2. Students who enter the University of California with 60 units of credit, in- 
cluding a satisfactory course in English composition, are not required to 
take the examination in Subject A. 

3. All high school graduates who are recommended for college entrance have 
an opportunity to take the examination in Subject A at one of the fifteen 
centers in which the examination is offered in June each year. 

4. The present plan of administering the examination in Subject A in junior 
colleges and teachers’ colleges often leads to confusion and vexatious delay 
in the classification of students. 


Under the regulations now in force, all students who enter the University of 
California from junior colleges and teachers’ colleges have taken the examination 
in Subject A in June following their graduation from high school, and are exempt 
from the examination on account of junior standing, or are held for the examina- 
tion at the time they enter the university. This change in policy, therefore, is 
adopted solely for the convenience and more complete independence of the institu- 
tions concerned. 

The examination in Subject A will be offered at Berkeley as heretofore on 
Saturday preceding the opening of each semester, including the Summer Session, 
and at the usual centers early in June each year. 

Very truly yours, 
THE COMMITTEE ON SUBJECT A. 
Roscor E. Parker, Secretary. 


From 1927-1931, under the administrations of Homer Martin and L. P. Farris, 
the Affiliation Committee has worked steadily with the similar committee of the 
university to improve relations between the secondary schools and all higher institu- 
tions. There has been an aggressive policy to this end. May we point out that 
there has been a very earnest effort on the part of all members of both committees 
to clear up all matters that cause misunderstanding or friction; that a scientific 
approach to problems has been effected; and that decisions are made only after 
careful study has been made and due consideration to every angle has been achieved 
around the conference table? During these years your committee has endeavored 
to get opinions from all secondary school people through the state-wide question- 
naire and through conference. 

In 1929, the Principals’ section of the Affiliation Committee defined its functions 
as two-fold. 

First, a relation to all higher institutions of learning in California. 

Second, a relation to the University of California. 

Pursuing this idea as set up by the Principals’ section of the Affiliation Com- 
mittee, representatives from all the higher institutions of learning in the state were 
invited to meet with the Principals’ section of the Affiliation Committee in a con- 
ference at Oakland on February 14, 1930. 

President L. P. Farris worded the key-note of the conference with the following 
introductory statement : 





+ 
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“This conference is called on the assumption that the relation between high 
schools and higher institutions of learning is one of vital importance to all of us. 
Every institution represented here today is confronted with the problem of training 
young people, and there comes to my mind the thought expressed at the Geneva 
Conference, that is: ‘The realm in which we share is vastly greater than the realm in 
which we differ,’ and that pertains to the situation here. . . . If we can know 
the requirements and the things that you men desire of the products that we send 
you, it would probably make it so that our program would be better and the people 
who come to you will be better prepared. Our thought here today is not to try to 
settle any problems, but to try to get the other fellow’s viewpoint. If we can do 
that we shall have much benefit from the conference.” 


At this conference there were more than sixty persons in attendance represent- 
ing higher institutions of learning, as follows: 


University of California 
Stanford University 
University of Southern California 
Mills College 
College of the Pacific 
California Institute of Technology 
Pomona College 
Occidental College 
University of Santa Clara 
The Association of State Teachers’ Colleges 
The Association of Junior Colleges 
State Department of Education 
Secondary schools, nine principals representing. 
Among the topics discussed at this conference were: 
Uniform transfers and transcripts. 
Pertinent relations between high schools and higher institutions of learning. 
Preparation for admission to a private college. 
The junior college as an academic institution. 
The need for a state-wide study of the records of high school graduates who 
may attend any higher institution of learning. 
What the teachers’ college expects of the high school. 
Relation of State Department to our problems. 
Why an Association of Western Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The rating of high schools by the university. 

The Principals’ section discussed the inadvisability of continuing to publish the 
A and B lists in which schools are rated, and presented this idea to the university 
on the following day in joint session. The representatives of the university agreed 
that the publishing of the A and B lists in which schools are rated could very well 
be discontinued. 

At this conference there were representatives of the Collegiate Association of 
Registrars. All were unanimous in the opinion that a uniform transcript of record 
should be provided, and on the following day, when the Joint Affiliation Committee 
was in session at Berkeley, a committee of three was named, one representing the 
collegiate registrars, one the State Department of Education, and another repre- 
senting the secondary school principals. The adoption of a uniform transcript was 
realized by the association on March 30, 1931. 

The minutes of October 10, 1930, of October 11, 1930, of March 6, 1931, and of 
March 7, 1931, present evidence of an endeavor of both university representatives 
and principals to iron out all difficulties. 

On October 11, 1930, at a meeting of the Joint Affiliation Committee, the Prin- 
cipals’ section expressed confidence in the plan of conferences between principals of 
the Affiliation Committee and freshmen as inaugurated at the University of Cali- 
fornia approximately a year ago, and requested that the plan be extended to include 
the students at the University of California at Los Angeles, and that the privilege 
be offered to all principals of the state. 
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The Principals’ section of the Affiliation Committee, on March 7, insisted upon a 
redefinition of English to include Public Speaking, Journalism, and Dramatic Art; 
and that social studies be listed under “f” as'a subject which might be taken in lieu 
of the two-unit deficiency. This conference resulted in a proposal by the university 
that all definitions as to scope and content as prescribed in the college entrance 
examination board plan be discarded. 

At the Joint Affiliation Committee meeting, on March 7, 1931, Mr. J. F. Ching 
of the Research Department of the Oakland Public Schools, was called upon by 
Mr. L. P. Farris, president of the Principals Association, to present a study which 
tended to bring out some factual evidence relating to the value of certain English 
courses given in the Oakland high schools. The study attempted to compare the 
academic success in the University of California of former graduates of Oakland 
high schools who took only numbered English with those who took courses in 
Dramatic Arts, News, Journalism, or Public Speaking. The study included a group 
which took four years of high school English, a group which took three and 
one-half years of high school English, and a group which had only three years of 
English. Comparisons were made within each group on the following bases: 

1. Percentage of pupils passing Subject A. 

2. The average mark received in the first six months of college work in all 
studies. 

3. The average mark received in English by each group at the end of the first 
six months of college work. 

4. The percentage of pupils in each group who received “plus” ratings from the 
university. 

It was pointed out that the number of pupils who fell within the classifications 
set up in each group was too small to be statistically reliable although the cases 
were sufficiently numerous to be submitted as evidence, expressed as being “better 
than opinion.” 

The findings tended to show that: 

1. Pupils who selected courses in Dramatic Arts, News, Journalism, or Public 
Speaking were, on the average, of higher intelligence than those who selected 
only numbered English. 

2. The percentage of pupils passing Subject A in each group slightly favored 
those who had taken the numbered English courses. 

3. The average mark received by two groups when they were equated for 
I. Q. was 2.93 for one and 2.95 for the other. 

4. The average mark received in Freshman English by the group having had 
only the numbered English in high school was much lower than that of the 
group which had courses in Dramatic Art, News, Journalism, or Public 
Speaking instead of numbered English. 


There was a further decision of the Joint Committee that represents accomplish- 
ment. A sub-committee of representatives from the secondary principals and the 
university was authorized to receive complaints that might arise during the coming 
years, and to carry on studies and investigations that would tend to clear up mis- 
understandings that might arise. The approval of this plan by the university 
authorities should lead to greater harmony than we have yet achieved. 

In our opinion there is, in April, 1931, a liberal point of view as well as a very 
friendly attitude in the study of our problems, both on the part of the secondary 
school principals and on the part of the representatives of the state university. 
This attitude has been given impetus under the leadership of Dr. Robert Gordon 
Sproul as president and Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch as vice-president. 

The Principals’ section of the committee has held executive sessions with itself 
on the day prior to meeting in combined session with the university authorities. 
In this way we agreed among ourselves as to what the real issues were and were 
prepared to meet the university representatives with a program; second, we (includ- 
ing both the university representatives and those of our secondary schools) studied 
impassionately and with suspended judgments, but frankly, one problem at a time. 
We studied the problem as if it were one problem which all wished answered; 
with the thought that when solved there would be one answer; not two sides, each 
arrayed against the other. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PROMOTION OF 
AMERICAN IDEALS 


K. L. STOCKTON, Chairman 
Supervising Principal, Huntington Park Union High School 


HE appointment of a committee on the Promotion of American Ideals was 

the outgrowth of suggestions made to our association that some definite 
and uniform steps be taken to develop among our high school youth a deeper 
appreciation and a keener interest in those things which have made the government 
of the United States outstanding among the nations of the earth. Furthermore, it 
was felt that this action was especially desirable because of the growing disrespect 
for all laws and attempts being made to organize among high school students 
groups which have for their purpose the inculcation of disrespect and disloyalty to 
the government. It is the sacred duty of all loyal citizens to combat and repress 
this type of activity whenever it tends to develop a program which is vicious and 
destructive. We believe, however, that the searchlight of truth and the beacon of 
reason are the most effective agencies for guaranteeing a permanent solution to this 
problem, which affects the social, economic and political life of our people. With 
these preliminary statements your committee desires to offer the following recom- 
mendations and suggestions which we hope will serve as a guide in determining 
how we shall attack this common problem confronting our secondary schools. 


The Youth Organization in Communism 


In order that principals may be informed regarding the activities of certain 
groups we present a short statement dealing with their organization and activities 
among high school students. Wherever the Communist party exists there also 
exist one or more youth organizations in association with it. The two outstanding 
organizations of this kind are the Young Pioneers, including children from about 
nine years of age to eighteen, and the Young Workers’ (Communist) League, whose 
membership consists of young people from about thirteen to twenty-one. The objec- 
tives of these two groups are the same as those of the Communist party, namely, 
to endeavor by all possible means to overthrow the existing government and the 
social order of which it is a part. This they attempt to do through education if 
possible, and armed revolution if necessary. Their methods of operation include: 

First, working their members into other organizations for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the same. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, R. O. T. C., C. M. T. C., religious groups, 
etc., are their common objects of attack. 

Second, resisting subtly and working against all constituted authority, schools, 
home, courts, etc., in all possible ways. 

Third, disseminating propaganda through pamphlets, publications, by word of 
mouth, etc. 

Fourth, participating in “demonstrations,” etc. 

The methods of securing new members are as follows: 


First, approach junior high or high school students with proposals to participate 
in social activities, join a group, go into the country for a picnic, join a group for 
a week-end recreation, join a peoples’ working-class summer camp, etc. 

Second, call upon students to unite in some fictitious or semi-real activity, such 
as constituting a faction in student body elections, etc. 

Third, advertising organization of mandolin club and other musical groups. 


They are a group of anti-social, anti-religious, anti-American youngsters who, 
when they have once become inducted, are almost hopeless so far as rehabilitation is 
concerned. Their ensignia are the crossed hammer and sickle and the upraised arm 
and clinched fist. Usually they will be absent from school on May 1 and any 
other day when “demonstrations” are staged. They are utterly unamenable to 
authority, at most times defiant, brazen and disrespectful, but do not display these 
traits until confronted by questioning authorities. They prefer to work subtly and 
quietly; contrary to common belief, they do not seek martyrdom. 
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Educators Must Have an Informed and Open Mind 


Many who are studying the present social and economic conditions in America 
are inclined to feel that education is the only solution to the many vexing problems. 
And when we speak of education we mean that creative force which will develop a 
public opinion, conscious of its obligation and satisfied with nothing less than a 
job for every man who wants to work and a wage sufficient to guarantee the con- 
tinuance of our present high standard of living; a public opinion which will be 
firm but tolerant with those who have different political views, to the end that all 
may come to an understanding of our common problems and mutual responsibilities. 

We find support of this viewpoint in a forthcoming book entitled “Business 
Adrift,” by Dean Donham of Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Quoting Dean Donham, we read: “As science and management progress, standards 
of living for many millions must go up steadily or Capitalism is doomed, and 
security for capital cannot long exist apart from an equitable division with labor or 
apart from security for labor.” In the future, human welfare and business pros- 
perity must advance arm in arm. 

In regard to freedom of thought we direct your attention to the following state- 
ment of Justice Holmes in his opinion rendered in the Rosika Schwimmer case: 
“Some of her answers might excite popular prejudice, but if there is any principle 
of the Constitution that more imperatively calls for attachment than any other it is 
the principle of free thought—not free thought for those who agree with us but 
freedom for the thought that we hate.” 


National Holidays 


We suggest that high school faculties take advantage of every opportunity to 
celebrate the birthdays of noted Americans. In planning these celebrations care 
should be taken to get away from the ordinary stereotyped program and to develop 
one which has for its central theme the motives and acts which made the lives of 
these men so outstanding and so greatly appreciated by the American public. In 
celebrating our national holidays emphasis should be placed on the reason for such 
celebrations, rather than on the emotionalism which so often characterizes our pro- 
grams presented in connection with patriotic meetings. 


Selected Speakers for Patriotic Assemblies 


It is the feeling of your committee that much good can be accomplished by 
principals joining together in the selection of outstanding speakers for patriotic 
assemblies. A carefully selected group for whom a schedule has been arranged 
would guarantee good speaking talent and at the same time make possible a uniform 
movement which would be state-wide in its influence. To carry out this idea we 
suggest a general committee of twelve with the Vice-President as ex-officio chair- 
man, this committee to be selected as follows: Three members from the northern 
section, three from the Bay section, three from the central section, and three from 
the southern section. We also suggest that the state, area and district commanders 
of the American Legion be invited to join in the work of this committee. 


Ten Great and Good Institutions in the United States 


In connection with this report we suggest for your consideration the article 
by Mr. Cook in Time, June 23, 1930. Mr. Cook, a Michigan University law gradu- 
ate, class of 1882, left a will creating a fund of ten million dollars with which to 
endow the law department of the University of Michigan. The ideal of this depart- 
ment is the perpetuation of the following: 


1. The Constitution 6. Separation of legislative and judicial 
2. Popular sovereignty powers 
3. Universal suffrage 7. Public schools 
4. Division of sovereignty between 8. Town meetings 
Federal and State government 9. Separation of church and state 
5. The Supreme Court 10. Equality of opportunity. 
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State-Wide Program 


Your committee further suggests that prominent laymen be solicited for sugges- 
tions as to how the high schools can promote a more effective program dealing 
with promotion of American ideals. It is our feeling that much good may be 
accomplished by seeking these suggestions and by asking service clubs, women’s 
clubs and similar organizations to join with high schools in this state-wide under- 
taking. 

Summary 


In conclusion may we summarize by recommending the following: 

First. The appointment of a state-wide interlocking committee which shall 
work under the direction of the Vice-President; this committee to consist of twelve 
members selected from four sections of the state, each section to be entitled to three 
members. 

Second. That steps be taken to organize a speaker bureau. 

Third. That plans be made looking toward a state-wide program which will 
seek suggestions from prominent citizens on how the high schools can better promote 
a program of American ideals. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATE-WIDE COMPETI- 
TION IN SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


C. L. BIEDENBACH, Chairman 
Principal, Berkeley High School 


yu committee appointed to make a study of state-wide competition in school 
activities has made as extensive an investigation as the time and means at their 
disposal warranted, and has on file answers to questionnaires and direct reports 
from many principals. In the short time allotted on this program it is impossible 
to give more than a brief resumé of some leading facts and a few general conclu- 
sions. 

Your committee finds that the California Interscholastic Federation, which is an 
organization of the high school principals acting in co-operation with the state 
supervisor of physical education, has practically eliminated state-wide competition in 
athletics, sponsoring only one state event, namely, the annual track and field meet. 

In other activities very little is done on a state-wide, or even a large regional 
basis except in music. There has been in existence since 1925 the Northern Cali- 
fornia Band Masters Association, which conducts an annual contest. The winning 
band, heralded as the best band in California, has, on six occasions, gone East to 
take part in a national contest. 

This association is composed of band masters who become active members by 
participating in either the district contests or the state contest, and pay annual dues 
of one dollar. Any other person interested in music may become an associate 
member by paying annual dues of three dollars. The contests are held in places 
decided upon by the vote of the members present at the annual contest. San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento are the two places so far selected. First and second winners 
in district contests may enter the state contest. Where no district contest is held, 
any band in that section may enter. All that is necessary is that the band master 
must be a member of the association in good standing. 

Recently an organization of orchestra leaders has been formed to conduct 
a state orchestra contest, and the first one is to be held in San Francisco on May 2, 
1931. An elaborate announcement has been issued giving complete directions as to 
eligibility, instrumentation, procedure, judges, prizes, etc. An enticing appeal is 
made to school orchestra leaders in such words as these: “You can enter a moderate- 
sized orchestra at a moderate transportation cost and stand every chance of actually 
winning the state championship for your school!” “Directors, this is your great 
opportunity! Select your numbers, send for the music at once and see what your 
boys and girls can do, win or lose, for the fun of the game!” 

The first organization is very active. It usually has from twenty-five to thirty 
bands and many soloists in competition, and operates independently of the school 
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administration. The second has started in the same way with the sanction of the 
first and both have back of them the National School Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tion. 

Your committee, being scattered throughout the state, has not been able to hold 
central meetings. The work of gathering information and ascertaining the views 
of principals has, therefore, been divided among the different members and the 
subject has been discussed in local groups. Among the questions considered have 
been : 

1. In the light of our experience with athletic competition, should state-wide 
competition in other school activities, such as music, art, typing, dramatics, 
debating, spoken English, etc., be encouraged? 

2. If so, then under what supervision should such competition be conducted? 
(a) A state organization similar to the California Interscholastic Federation. 
(b) The High School Principals Association. 

(c) Sectional committees. 

3. What limitation on such competition is advisable? 

A summing up of the information obtained leads to the following conclusions : 

1. The principals feel that an extension of inter-school competition is not 

desirable. 

2. Where such competition exists it should be limited to small areas, the 
amount of travel being a determining factor. 

3. Where inter-school competition exists in activities not now organized under 
the California Interscholastic Federation, regulations should be set up by 
sectional committees of principals. 

4. Whenever inter-school competition is allowed, this consent should be the 
result of careful deliberation on the part of the school administrations con- 
cerned, and not merely a concession to school or community pressure. 

5. No inter-school competition of any kind should be allowed which is not 
directly under the control of the high school principals. 

While it is generally conceded that a certain amount of competition is good for 
young people, it is evident that a natural limit is soon reached. Competitions which 
take groups of high school students on over-night trips, or which make it difficult 
to provide proper supervision, should not be suggested. In no case should outside 
organizations be allowed to handle inter-school contests, nor should teachers of 
special subjects be encouraged to form organizations which have for their object 
the promotion of inter-school affairs. There is great danger that such procedure 
will result in the exploitation of the student in order to secure publicity for certain 
teachers or increased business for some commercial houses or special advertising 
for certain groups of persons in a community. In this matter of competition the 
students are the only ones whose welfare should be considered, and the school 
principals, acting under their boards of education, are the ones upon whom the 
responsibility for deciding as to what is best for the students naturally rests. 


COMMITTEE ON STATE-WIDE COMPETITION 
IN SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 
C. L. Brepensacn, State Chairman, 
Principal, Berkeley High School, Berkeley. 
GROUP I: 
R. B. Letanp, Chairman, Principal, San Jose High School. 
Victor A. Ronrer, Principal, Lodi Union High School. 
H. B. Long, Principal, Princeton Joint Union High School. 
Rosert R. Harrzett, Principal, Red Bluff Union High 
School. 
V. R. Bexreu, Principal, Gustine Union High School. 
GROUP II: 
Heten Basson, Chairman, Eagle Rock High School, 
Los Angeles. 
Davip Burcuam, Principal, Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach. 
W. D. Banister, Principal, Oxnard Union High School. 
J. F. Granam, Principal, Lemoore Union High School. 
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REPORT OF THE FRATERNITY STUDY COMMITTEE 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


E. W. OLIVER, Chairman 
Principal of Los Angeles High School 


ase Southern California committee on fraternities has been making a most 
careful study of the high school problem since the last session of the Legisla- 
ture. We had a notable session with Mr. Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent, 
at which the following people were present: 


Mrs, W. A. Price, President of the State Council of P.-T. A. 

Dr. E. C. Moore, Director of University of California at Los Angeles, and 
President of the Western Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Arthur Gould, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 

Aleck L. Ferguson, Principal of Hoover High School, Glendale. 

Merton E. Hill, Principal of Chaffey Union High School and Junior College, 
in Ontario. 

John Aseltine, Principal of San Diego Senior High School, San Diego. 

Louis E. Plummer, Principal of Fullerton Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege, and President of National Association of High School Principals. 


In addition, the members of our Fraternity Study Committee were present, con- 
sisting of : 

William F. Barnum, Principal of Santa Monica Senior High School and Junior 
College, Santa Monica. 

George E, Bettinger, Principal of Alhambra High School, Alhambra. 

John W. Harbeson, Principal of Pasadena Senior High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Pasadena. 

John L, Lounsbury, Principal of Wilson Senior High School and Long Beach 
Junior College, Pasadena. 

Ernest W. Oliver, Principal of Los Angeles Senior High School, Los Angeles, 
and Chairman of the Fraternity Study Committee for Southern California. 


As a result of this and other conferences we reaffirm our stand, taken on many 
occasions, to the effect that the actual experiences of teachers, principals, superinten- 
dents, the N. E. A., boards of education, P.-T. A.’s, women’s clubs, etc., have been 
such that we feel that there is no place in the secondary schools of California for the 
high school secret fraternities and sororities. We wish to thank Mr. Kersey: for his 
courageous and able leadership in fraternity matters as well as other matters that 
crowd his attention. 

Historically, in southern California fraternities started in the early ’90’s. As 
early as 1903 in Los Angeles there was serious question on the part of teachers and 
many students as to the value of high school fraternities. In 1907, two years before 
the present law was passed by the Legislature, the Los Angeles Board of Education 
adopted resolutions condemning high school fraternities because (a) they were 
opposed to the principles of democracy, (b) they stirred up strife and contention, 
(c) they fostered habits of extravagance, (d) they influenced school politics, and 
(e) they detracted interest from study. The recommendation of the Board of 
Education was that no additions whatever be made to existing organizations and that 
no pins be worn on the school premises. 

The following year, 1908, after a very careful study of the situation, the Board 
of Education ruled that any member of a fraternity should be ineligible (a) to hold 
any kind of an office, (b) to publicly represent the school in athletics or debating, 
and (c) to receive public graduation. 

Since the passage of the law in 1909 by the Legislature, the school people of Cali- 
fornia have used different methods in solving the problem of those high school 
students who have not obeyed the law of the State of California. These methods 
are (a) the resignation method, (b) the faculty or local business men’s sponsorship, 
(c) suspension whenever proved, (d) continually calling attention to the law, and 
(e) preventive measure. The last method, which is the preventive measure, seems 
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most effective of all because of (a) the stand of the California Interscholastic 
Federation in athletics, and (b) the stand of most of the principals requiring parents’ 
affdavits for students wishing to run for school offices. 

At the present time it is the universal opinion of the principals of southern Cali- 
fornia that fraternities have very little influence upon the life of our schools. Your 
committee feels very strongly that those influences outside of our own school system 
that favor high school fraternities should persuade at least a majority of the school 
people of California of the merits and advantages of high school fraternities before 
they present bills to the Legislature and propose a social system which would be 
most repugnant to those of us who would have to carry out the provisions of an 
act authorizing high school fraternities. Our attention is continually called to the 
fact that the controlling influence of high school fraternities is outside our jurisdic- 
tion. The introduction of fraternities, therefore, would bring a false note into our 
schools which at the present time are working smoothly and harmoniously. 

We have met with representatives of the high school inter-fraternity council and 
have very courteously and frankly told them the whole history of fraternities in 
California and have urged these young men to refrain from further activity. They 
at least have thanked us for our frank statement and courteous attitude. 

In reference to junior colleges we have heard of no principal of a junior college 
in southern California who is in favor of the introduction of fraternities into his 
school. The junior college is a comparatively recent step in education, but at the 
present time nearly all of our junior colleges are under the same administration 
and roof as the last two years of senior high school. The introduction of fraternities 
in these junior colleges would be fraught with great danger and misunderstanding 
as far as the high school students under the same roof were concerned. 

One of the strongest arguments against fraternities was presented by a prom- 
inent American Legion man before the Senate committee on education two years 
ago. He insisted that boys and girls of high school age should be under the personal 
and complete supervision of the home, and further that he would fight any organiza- 
tion that tried to put up a band of secrecy between children and parents. 

It is our opinion that the present Bishop Bill is the most pernicious bit of legis- 
lation that has ever been presented to the Legislature on fraternities. It would of 
necessity cause friction between students and school authorities, boards of education 
and parents, and would be a source of continuous misunderstanding. 

Finally, we of southern California are profoundly opposed to the whole idea of 
fraternities because fraternities are so hostile to all the worthy objectives of educa- 
tion that we can conceive of no possible wording of a bill favoring high school 
fraternities that would be satisfactory to those of us who have the educational 
interests of our young people at heart. 


REPORT OF THE FRATERNITY STUDY COMMITTEE 
FOR NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


GEORGE A. RICE, Chairman 
Principal of University High School, Oakland 


(Dr. Rice submitted as his committee report the following letter which was sent 
to the members of the Assembly Committee on Education of the California Legis- 
lature, under date of March 27, 1931.) 


ENTLEMEN: 
We wish to call your attention to the following facts concerning Assembly 
Bill No. 592 in regard to fraternities: 
I. Study of the Question. 

For more than two years, the State Association of High School Principals 
has had a study committee. This committee has met with representatives of 
the inter-fraternity council several times during the past year and a half. The 

committee suggested to the inter-fraternity council before the fraternity bill was 
introduced in the last Legislature, and again immediately after the defeat of 








II. 


III. 


IV. 
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that bill, that they submit their proposition to this committee for study and 

revision. 

The committee assisted the representatives from the inter-fraternity council 
to the extent of mimeographing their material and presenting it at the last 
High School Principals Association meeting. At that time a vote was taken 
upon the proposition as outlined by the representative from the inter-fraternity 
council, but 96 per cent of the principals were not in favor of it. Subsequently, 
the President of California High School Principals Association appointed two 
fraternity study committees, one in northern California and one in southern 
California. 

During this past year, the Fraternity Study Committee for Northern Cali- 
fornia has held four meetings with representatives from the inter-fraternity 
council. At no time was there submitted in writing any such proposition as 
was introduced by these representatives into the Legislature until the day 
before it was introduced. At that time the study committee unanimously and 
very strongly urged the representatives from the inter-fraternity council not 
to introduce the bill. They said it was, in their opinion, a scheme that had 
not been carefully worked out and it was sure to meet opposition from the 
principals unless presented to them and modified by them. In spite of this 
warning and urging, the bill was introduced. Since then the committee has 
held one meeting with these representatives of the fraternities, and while sug- 
gesting some modification, nevertheless made it perfectly plain that they were 
opposed. to the bill in its essential features as is now outlined, and no modifica- 
tion of language or procedure could sufficiently change the nature of the bill 
to make it acceptable. 

Present Bishop Bill. 

The features of Assembly Bill No. 592 which make it unacceptable: 

1. The bill gives recognition to the fraternities and sororities and would un- 
doubtedly increase their number greatly. 

2. The bill does not release the fraternities from the domination of adults 
entirely outside of school control, whether alumni or state officials or na- 
tional officials. 

3. The school would have to bear the responsibility for the conduct of these 
fraternities, yet would be without adequate power to control social situations. 

4. Dual control of a council for regulation of fraternity affairs set up by this 
bill of fraternity and non-fraternity students is more apparent than real. 
Actually the control of the whole situation is in the hands of the fraternity 
members. 

5. The principal of the school has only a negative control. To have a real 
force in this situation this control must be positive. 

Attitude of School Pupils. 

The vast majority of high school students are opposed to the entrance of 
a fraternity into a school world. This the representatives of the fraternity 
cheerfully admit. High school students feel it would undoubtedly do much 
harm to the present social program and extra-curricular activities as outlined. 

In most schools it would substitute for the regular extra-curricular program 
social activities held in situations where adults are mixed in with younger boys 
and girls without adequate supervision. Student leaders in schools in the city 
of Oakland have been interviewed and they were quite unanimously against 
the extension of privileges to fraternities. 


Attitude of School Officials. 

As was stated earlier, 96 per cent of the principals have registered their 
opinion as against the bill introduced into the last Legislature legalizing fra- 
ternities. 

There are, in my opinion, even less principals in favor of the present As- 
sembly Bill No. 592 than were in favor of the bill introduced in the Legislature 
last year. Similar bills introduced in other state legislatures have this past 
year been unanimously defeated. 
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V. Attitude of Parents and Parent-Teachers’ Associations. 


While no accurate or complete canvas has been made of parents or P.-T. 
A., yet a rapid survey was made of the situation and there can be no doubt 
that an overwhelming majority of both parents and P.-T. A. members are 
opposed to the present Bishop Bill. 

VI. While no recurrence has been had to press-clipping agencies, yet in the opin- 
ion of a number of members of this committee who have watched the press 
carefully, there has been no present comment in favor of the Bishop Bill among 
the metropolitan dailies within Los Angeles or in the Bay Region, but there 
has occurred no less than ten editorials opposed to the extension of further 
privileges to fraternities, largely on this basis of fact that they are undemo- 
cratic. 


We therefore urge you to defeat this bill. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ATHLETICS AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


HIS committee reported “no action.” It was recommended that the committee, 

consisting of H. A. Spindt, Bakersfield; J. O. Gossett, Oakdale; Rufus Meade, 
Pasadena; Louis F. Foley, Hollywood; and Will W. Green, Chairman, Oakland, be 
continued, to work with a similar committee appointed by the President of the State 
Association of Superintendents. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 1931-32 
H. A. Sprnnvt, President; Principal, Kern County Union High School and Junior 
College, Bakersfield. 


G. W. Sprinc, Vice-President; Principal, Santa Rosa High School, Santa Rosa. 
Harry G. Hansewi, Secretary-Treasurer; Principal, Part-Time High School, San 
Francisco. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Ex-officio members: Elective members: 
H. A. Sprnpt, President and Bessie I. Core, Principal, Theodore 
G. W. Sprinc, Vice-President. Roosevelt Junior High School, San 
Dr. Nicnoras Riccrarpi and Jose. 
HeLen HEFFERNAN, Epwin C. Browne, Principal, El Do- 
State Department of Education. rado County High School, Placer- 
ville. 


K. L. Stockton, Principal, Hunting- 
ton Park Union High School, Hunt- 
ington Park. 











Conference of Western Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Reported by 
A. J. CLOUD, Secretary-Treasurer 


_— second annual conference of the Western Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools was held in the high school auditorium at Santa Cruz, 
California, April 2, 1931, and was attended by a large body of delegates from 
member institutions. 

The President, Dr. E. C. Moore, delivered a brilliant opening address dealing 
with the current educational situation as related to the general activities of the 
association. 

The two commissions of the organization made reports in which they outlined 
major fields of inquiry and investigation. A brief summary of these reports follows: 

1. Commission on Problems in Administration. Dr. W. M. Proctor, Chairman. 
The problems which will repay effort were catalogued as: 
(a) Promoting independent study procedures in various institutions. 
(b) Marking; keeping of records. 
(c) Guidance and student personnel. 
(d) Articulation among various units of school organization. 


2. Commission on Problems of the Curriculum. Dr. Merton E. Hill, Chairman. 
Plans to proceed in directions indicated by the specific objective assigned 
to certain sub-committees, namely: 

(a) Committee to study the content of courses offered by western secondary 
schools. Charles B. Moore, Chairman. 

(b) Committee to study the practices in adjusting entrance requirement 
deficiencies and the problem of grade evaluations between junior colleges 
and higher institutions. H. C. Willett, Chairman. 

(c) Committee to direct studies in the field of content of courses offered in 
public and private high schools, junior colleges, and higher institutions 
for removing subject deficiencies. H. A. Spindt, Chairman. 

(d) Committee to direct studies relating to the content of terminal and semi- 
professional courses offered in junior colleges, technical schools above 
the twelfth grade, and other higher institutions offering occupational or 
terminal training. Dr. W. C. Eells, Chairman. 

(e) Committee to make comparative study of methods employed to predict 
success in college, and to direct studies relative to the objectives of 
secondary and higher education. Dr. A. A. Douglass, Chairman. 


Officers Elected for the Ensuing Year 


























President Dr. E. C. Moore, Los Angeles 
Vice-President. A. C. Otney, Kentfield 
Secretary-Treasurer A. J. Croup, San Francisco 
DIRECTORS 
State Teachers Colleges Frank W. Tuomas, Fresno 
Universities Wi1aM M. Proctor, Stanford University 
Junior Colleges CuHartes S. Morris, Modesto 
Private Colleges Cuartes K. Epmunps, Claremont 
Private High Schools Joun A. Howarp, Ojai 
Public High Schools. C. L. Broapwater, El Segundo 





Principals of public high schools in particular are advised that, under the By- 
laws of the Association, the membership is open to all “public and private univer- 
sities, colleges, and secondary schools in California”; and that “any such institution 


may be admitted on application AND PAYMENT OF THE FEE PRESCRIBED,” which is the 
sum of $5.00. 








Corporate Membership 


Blontrol. While the California Society of Secondary Education has several 
classes of memberships, the control of the Society is vested in the Cor- 
porate members. This action resulted from a referendum to over one 
thousand members and other persons prominent in the program of the 
secondary schools, in which eighty-one per cent of those voting expressed 
the opinion that the control of the Society should be placed in the Cor- 
porate membership. 

Incorporation of 1930. In April, 1930, the California Society of Secondary Educa- 
tion was incorporated under Section 606 of the Civil Code, succeeding the California 
Society for the Study of Secondary Education which was incorporated under different 
sections of the Code in 1925 as the successor of the California High School Teachers 
Association. By this reincorporation of 1930 the Society is recognized under the law 
as any other educational institution in the State. It is governed by a Board of Trustees 
composed of twenty-five members who are elected by the Corporate members. (See 


By-Laws and Officers, pages 16-19.) 
Corporate Membership Unrestricted. Corporate membership is unrestricted, and 


it is especially provided that |Associate members are eligible to Corporate membership. 
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Provision for Associate Membership. Associate membership was created for the 
purpose of enabling teachers who do not desire to enroll as corporate members to 
associate themselves with the Society in faculty groups as a means of securing the 
CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY oF SECONDARY EDUCATION at a nominal membership fee of 
$2.00, while the subscription price to others is $3.00. 
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